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RUDIMENTARY SOCIETY AMONG BOYS—(SEconD PapPeER.) 


In a former essay, which appeared in the 
pages of this magazine some months ago, 
an endeavor was made to trace the develop- 
ment of a system of landed property preva- 
lent among the boys of the McDonogh 
School, near Baltimore. It is now proposed 


to show how the complicated relations among | 


the boys which arose out of their scheme of 
ownership, have required for their preserva- 
tion a judicial and legislative body, whose 
acts should be recognized as acts of sover- 
eignty; how this body was evolved when the 
need for it came; and how it now performs 
its functions. 

Inquiries into the customs of the McDon- 
ogh boys cannot be carried far before one is 
struck with the peace and good order gen- 
erally prevalent in the community. Fights 
between angry boys do sometimes occur, to 
be sure, but the belief of the authorities of 
the school is that the number of these com- 
bats has steadily decreased with the lengthen- 
ing life of the institution. Little fellows who 
have not lived at the school long enough to 
have become imbued with the general feel- 
ing often tug and strike impotently at each 
other; but the older boys so seldom ask the 
decision of the fist that a fight between two 
of them is an event never to be forgotten, 
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which tradition hands down with greater em- 
bellishment at each succeeding year. When 
a combat does begin it rarely happens now 
that the matter at issue is connected in any 
way with rights of property. Insults, bully- 
ing, and unbearable rudeness may lead to 
fights, but a dispute over lands or trees usu- 
ally comes to a peaceable termination. Yet 
this result has not been reached by active 
efforts on the part of the principal and his 
assistants to prevent fighting, or even to dis- 
courage it. No boy has ever been punished 
because he was the bearer of a pair of black- 
ened eyes; and further than to prevent ex- 
hibitions of violence in their immediate pres- 
ence, the teachers have not interfered with 
any arrangement for settling quarrels that 
might be made by the pupils. In spite of 
the objections that may be offered to this 
official apathy by the sentimental reader, a 
close approach has been made among the 
members of a quite heterogeneous body to 
the desirable state of peace and good will. 
No control having been exercised by the 
faculty, the boys themselves have regulated 
the matter. 

The custom of the school from the earliest 
days has been, when a fight is in progress, to 
form a ring of excited and vociferous specta- 
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tors around the enraged pair, and to regard 
the struggle in the aspect of a gladiatorial 
exhibition for the entertainment of the throng. 
The fighters, thus made the center of the 
public interest, are usually impelled by self- 
respect to desperate efforts; but where this 
is not so, the lookers-on, feeling themselves 
defrauded of a proper gratification, will often 
insist upon a continuance of the struggle 
until one or the other of the combatants is 
thoroughly beaten. Every boy, therefore, 
feels he must beware of entrance to a fight, 
and all possible measures are usually tried 
before an appeal is made to force. 

I should give a very incorrect impression, 
however, if I permitted it to be thought that 
the McDonogh boys never yield to ill temper. 
As will presently appear, they are in posses- 
sion of an effective means for settling quar- 
rels over the title to property, but the pun- 
ishment of offenders is left to the injured 
person and his friends. When, in the autumn 
of 1883, a boy from the neighborhood was 
detected in robbing rabbit traps, the owners 
of the game summarily and successively gave 
him a beating, without the least formality or 
authorization. A case has also come to my 
knowledge where a debtor, who had made 
an assignment of his property which proved 
insufficient to meet all demands, was trounced 
very soundly by an angry creditor. Another 
debtor had exhausted the patience of his 
creditors by unfulfilled promises to pay, and 
was plainly told by them at last that unless 
his debts were liquidated within two weeks, 
he must fight them all in succession. 

It sometimes happens, when a squad of 
boys is sent into the harvest field, as is often 
done in summer, that one of the number is 
told off to bring them water to drink during 
the heat of the day. The part of water-car- 
rier is usually assigned to the smallest boy 
present, and in his frequent trips between 
the spring and the wheat field he may suc- 
cumb to the temptation to wander off after 
birds’-nests or to lie down in the shade. If 
he is detected in such a misdeed by his com- 
panions, they seize his arms and legs, lift 
him from the ground, and swing his body 
against the nearest tree —a punishment 
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known at McDonogh by the name of 
“bumping.” Any neglect of duty by which 
a number of boys are inconvenienced is like- 
ly to be followed by this penalty. A boy 
whose business it is to bring the butter for 
meals from the dairy to the dining-room was 
once **‘ bumped ” because his thoughtlessness 
forced the whole school to eat their break- 
fast without the aid of that pleasant emollient. 
Such cases as these are, however, exceptions 
to the general rule that personal violence is 
rare at McDonogh. 

This peaceful condition appears in a more 
striking light when one considers the great 
number of questions for dispute certain to 
arise in the daily life of the “‘ McDonogh 
boy.” He often hears discussions over the 
rights of the rabbit-trappers to the possession 
of the land; he can hardly fail to weigh the 
arguments by which their practice is attacked 
and defended; and he is sure to take sides 
either for or against them. The perplexing 
questions of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a system of individual land-holding 
are not the only difficulties with which his 
sympathies and his reason have to deal; for 
the workings of the customs of the school 
frequently force upon his notice intricate 
problems of right and usage. It is apparent 
that in the operation of the somewhat com- 
plicated system of property heretofore de- 
scribed, it is impossible to avoid disputes, and 
other causes of contention are not wanting. 

Games like marbles and base-ball are per- 
ennial sources of controversy. An umpire 
is, of course, always present on the ball- 
ground, but in marbles it may not be so well 
known how disputes are decided. In this 
game—a very intricate one as played at Mc 
Donogh, with endless opportunities for dif- 
ference of opinion—almost all questions are 
settled by a sort of ordeal. Suppose, for 
instance, that Edwards, Taylor, and Fergus- 
son are playing, and that but one marble re- 
mains in the ring. When this is shot out 
by Edwards, each of the others cry ‘‘second.” 
Apparently, they utter the word simultane- 
ously, but each claims the right to shoot 
next after Edwards in the next round. “I 
had second!” says Taylor. 
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“No, you didn’t: I had it,” declares Fer- 
gusson. 

-Taylor then thrusts his hand into his 
pocket, and ‘brings it out closed over one or 
two marbles. 

“Odd or even?” he asks his opponent. 
The other guesses and answers: if his guess 
is right, he has the second shot ; if he fails, 
Taylor precedes him. Some boys whom I 
questioned, regarded this as nothing but a 
device to avoid quarrels; but others thought 
that “something would make a fellow guess 
right if he deserved to.” When the quarrel 
is about the validity of some rule of the 
the game, which is affirmed by one and de- 
nied by the other, an older boy is appealed 
to who is expert in the laws of marbles, and 
his decision is usually followed. One little fel- 
low told me that they liked to ask the media- 
tion of a “big boy, who could whipthe others.” 

Disputes arising from their peculiar cus- 
toms of ownership are treated differently. 
When Black and Landreth found the nest of 
a dove in the pines, seeing no mark of prior 
owners upon the tree, they took the eggs 
and brought them to the house. As they 
sat in the play-room with needles and straws, 
preparing the eggs for their cabinet, Delphey 
overheard their talk, and questioned them 
about the spot where the nest was discovered. 
He soon convinced himself that the nest was 
one that he had found but a few days before, 
and on which he had placed the mark of 
himself and his partners. By this time a 
knot of a dozen boys who had been idling 
about had formed around Delphey, and lis- 
tened intently. In a few moments he called 
Duvall, his partner, for confirmation, and 
with the utmost particularity related the cir- 
cumstances in which he had found the nest. 
Delphey tells of the route they took over the 
stream, through the swamp, and up the hill, 
and mentions the boys they met on the way, 
whom he compels to corroborate his asser- 
tions. By the time Duvall takes up the ac- 
count, the ring surrounding them has become 
larger ; perhaps twenty boys have gathered, 
and they listen with strained attention. He 
proceeds to describe the tree in which the 
nest was placed, and dwells with convincing 
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minuteness upon its exact situation, upon 
the color of the bark, the broken limb, the 
knot half way up the trunk, and the nail- 
ing of the label upon it. To all of his state- 
ments it may be that his adversaries, Lan- 
dreth and Black, assent, only interjecting at 
intervals the words: “‘ But there wasn’t any 
mark on the tree when we were there.” The 
declarations of either party are addressed as 
much to the throng around as to their oppo- 
nents, and it is evident in the heightened 
color of the by-standers, in their sparkling 
eyes, and in their tense muscles, that to them 
the question is of absorbing interest. Now 
that the argument of the plaintiffs has been 
heard in full, there can be no doubt that 
they marked the nest, as they declare; and 
yet there is nothing to indicate that the de- 
fendants have any intention of restoring the 
property. 

Seeing the angry looks and threatening 
gestures of all the group, one who does not 
know the school may judge that blows would 
follow next, and that a general conflict is 
about to ensue between the partisans of the 
claimants. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. What has occurred is but the or- 
dinary proceeding of a very primitive court 
of justice. Delphey knows that Black’s arms 
are strong, his fists hard, and his blows rapid. 
Landreth has no desire to risk the destruc- 
tion of his treasure in a struggle where, even 
if he retains it, he is sure to do so at the cost 
of bruises and blood. As he rises angrily 
from his seat and pushes through the crowd, 
he is not seeking space in which to fight, but 
a witness to establish his title. This body 
of spectators, who seem intent upon hearing 
the whole matter and sifting it to the bottom, 
is—if the name will serve—the folk-moot, 
the assembly of the people, met to see jus- 
tice done according to law. Each boy stand- 
ing in the ring around the orators knows 
that to-morrow he may be there to maintain 
his rights before a similar body, in which the 
plaintiff and the defendant of to-day will 
alike have a voice to decide upon his claims. 
He has a feeling that a decision contrary to 
established custom, hewever it may accord 
with his momentary sympathies, will be 
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treated as a precedent to overthrow his most 
cherished interests, and may prevent the 
operation of rules upon which he has confi- 
dently counted in every venture in which he 
is engaged. Every boy there is determined 
upon the entire preservation of the system 
of law upon which he has based all his hopes 
of filling his egg-cabinet. The law—granted 
on all sides to be such—is that, if the first 
finder is to keep a good title, his label must 
either remain upon the trunk of the tree, or 
else be found lying upon the ground beneath, 
where it has fallen by accident. [f this is 
not the case, the right to the nest goes to 
any subsequent finder, who may at his dis- 
cretion either take it or mark the tree with 
his own label. 

We have turned aside a moment from fol- 
lowing the actions of the litigants. The 
clamor of voices rose louder as Landreth 
moved off, but it subsided somewhat as he 
reappeared, accompanied by Miller, on whose 
testimony he relied. The new-comer rapidly 
explained to those around that he, too, had 
seen the nest on the day Landreth took it; he 
had examined the tree, and Delphey’s mark 
was not upon it; he had searched the ground 
beneath, and could not find the label there; 
he would himself have carried off the find, 
but for the fact that he saw only a single egg, 
and thought it better to put his own claim- 
mark upon the trunk, and wait till more eggs 
were laid, when he had intended to return 
and get them. It had happened, however, 
that during his previous search for nests he 
had, in marking other discoveries, used up 
all the labels that he had brought with him, 
and he had therefore been unable to appro- 
priate the tree at the time. It was after he 
had gone away, and before he could return 
with a label, that Landreth had found the 
nest and possessed himself of its contents, 
which had meanwhile been increased to two 
eggs by the industrious bird. 

This evidence ended the trial. The boys 
assembled around gave an almost unanimous 
verdict for Landreth and Black; and Del- 
phey and his partner walked slowly away. 

This is not the place to discuss the ethical 
questions brought up by this decision, but 
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nevertheless a word may be given to them 
here. It was admitted by all parties that 
two boys had found the nest before Landreth 
and Black had seen it. Landreth’s claims 
in the view of equity would have to yield 
to Delphey’s, who not only found the nest 
but marked it, and who, in so far as prior 
discovery gives any rights, clearly had 
them all. Landreth’s title rested upon a 
purely technical ground. Yet with a char- 
acteristic analogy to primitive habits of 
thought, it was considered that the perfect 
title was obtained by a literal fulfilment 
of the words of the law, by an exact com- 
pliance with its minutest provisions. There 
can be little doubt that the negligent driv- 
ing of a tack was all that made Landreth 
the better owner than Delphey, and that 
Landreth was perfectly aware of this fact. 
When the suitors and judges were questioned 
as to why such a decision was given, the only 
reply to be obtained was, ‘‘ That's the rule.” 
Like Shylock, Landreth might have said: 
“I stand here for law,” and his determin- 
ation was to maintain to the full every legal 
privilege. ‘The idea that the law might give 
advantages the use of which morality could 
not sanction, is so late of development in 
the legal history of mankind that we must 
not regard the absence of such a conception 
among these boys as an indication of an ab- 
normally low state of moral culture. To 
look for exalted views of right and wrong 
among them would be to expect them to re- 
verse the usual processes of mental progress. 
I have treated this incident at such length 
because of its typical character, and of its 
likeness to primitive usage. If it was an 
event of rare occurrence, its significance 
would be less ; but it is, in fact, an example 
of what occurs almost daily at McDonogh. 
Theecrowd of boys assembled about the 
contestants, whose verdict decides the con- 
troversy, is in many respects, which it will 
not be hard to point out, the counterpart of 
a primitive assembly of the people in the 
folk-moot. Of this tumultuous body of 
school-fellows, giving decisions in quarrels 
and determining questions of custom, it may 
be said, as of the primitive assembly, that 
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it represents all that the boy has ‘“‘to fall 
back upon in his struggles for right and jus- 
tice.” Again, in the gathering at McDonogh 
is produced, with remarkable fidelity, the 
essentially democratic character of the prim- 
itive assembly. Every boy has the right to 
express an opinion and every boy present 
exercises his privilege, though personal prow- 
ess and great experience in matters of law 
have their full share of influence on the 
minds of the judges. The primitive idea 
that dispensing justice is a public trust, which 
the community itself must fulfil towards its 
members, is embodied in this usage of the 
McDonogh boys. The judges are not arbi- 
trators chosen by the disputants, nor are they 
public functionaries, whose sole business is 
to preside over the courts, but the whole 
body of the population declares by word of 
mouth the right and wrong of the matter. 
Like the ancient folk-moot, again, the as- 
sembly of boys is not confined to judicial 
duties, for legislation is quite as important 
among its functions. Its decrees have borne 
mainly upon the collecting of eggs, squirrels, 
and nuts. When attempts were first made 
at exclusive ownership of trees containing 
birds’-nests and squirrels’ dens, the commu- 
nity took notice of the matter. Some boys 
had the habit of marking a tree by laying a 
piece of wood-at the foot, and others by 
writing their names upon a piece of paper 
and fastening this upon the bark. The con- 
servative boys desired that no system of mark- 
ing should be permitted. After much.debate, 
three resolutions which respectively embod- 
ied the views of the three parties were writ- 
ten out and fixed upon the wall of the school- 
room. A vote was then taken, and each boy 
signed his name beneath the proposition 
that he favored, where it was in full view 
of every one. Uponcounting the signatures 
a majority was found to be for permitting the 
placing of tickets upon trees as evidence that 
they were claimed by individuals. This 
“ rule”—which is the term the boys apply to 
their enactments — immediately went into 
effect, and has ever since been respected. 
Some years later it was found that labels 
put upon trees occasionally fell to the ground, 
whereupon a passer-by, although he might 
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see the paper lying at his feet, would take 
possession of the eggs which it was intended 
to protect. A meeting was then held, by 
which it was enacted that it should thereafter 
be unlawful to disturb any nest, where the 
label intended to mark it had fallen upon the 
ground and could be seen there. This right- 
eous statute is still a part of the law. It was 
under color of this rule that Delphey, in the 
case before given, claimed the eggs taken by 
Landreth; and it was because the evidence 
showed that no label was beneath the tree 
when the eggs were taken that Delphey lost 
his cause. 

The custom of seizing walnut trees by 
shaking became abused also, and was re- 
formed by the general voice. In their eager- 
ness to get walnuts, boys went about the 
farm several weeks before the crop was ripe, 
and partially shook numbers of trees, to the 
great diminution of the yield, and to the loss 
of the rest of the boys. Indeed, there was 
danger in this matter as with the rabbit lands, 
that all the desirable property might fall into 
the hands of a few. To prevent sucha result, 
it was resolved by most voices that no seiz- 
ures should be lawful if made before a cer- 
tain Sunday morning then approaching. On 
the Saturday night previous to the end of 
the prescribed time, several boys lay awake 
till midnight, when they sallied forth and 
obtained such trees as they desired. It is 
now customary to fix each autumn the date 
when seizures may lawfully be made, very 
much as the primitive villagers of Holland, 
Germany, and Russia chose in an open meet- 
ing the time of sowing and harvest. 

There is, perhaps, a significance in these 
boyish usages deeper than one is at first dis- 
posed toadmit. These boys, in their meet- 
ings for doing justice and for making laws, 
are reproducing on the smallest scale an in- 
stitution as old as history; and it is a proof 
of no small vitality of political instinct among 
Americans, that the primitive assembly which 
first appeared in Maryland as the meeting of 
all the freemen of the Province at St. Mary’s, 
and as the manorial courts of the earliest col- 
onists, should, after two hundred and fifty 
years, exist in more archaic form among 
school children from Baltimore. : 

Jno. Johnson, Jr. 
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THE NIGHT-WOODS’ SONG. 


THE cedars sway 
And the red leaves dance, and whirl and rustle 
Away—away ; 
For the master is stealing with footfalls soft, 
Through the forest aisles to the organ loft. 


The restless bird 
And the startled hare, look softly out, 

From slumber stirred ; 
For the master is playing—the evening breeze 
Is his fingering light on the forest keys. 


The old pines groan, 
And the young pines hum, and I am silent 
Alone—alone ; 
For the master is calling out every sound 
From the forest shades and the air around. 


The loosened bark 
And the shuddering vines bring harmonies stealing 
Down from the dark, 
And the symphonies breathing from thrilling moss, 
Where the oaks’ green arms to the measures toss. 


A deep, sweet sound 
From the gothic domes, rolls the melody 
Around—around ; 
For the song-god is winging his magic flight 
Through the starless groves and the sombre night. 


Wilder the song— 
And swifter the time,—a rhythmic rushing 
Along—along 
On the quivering branches, on quaking leaves, 
Where the frightened soul of the aspen grieves. 


A revel mad, 
A carnival wild, do the night-woods hold, 

So glad—so glad 
That the whole world is sleeping, save them and me, 
And the unseen soul of their minstrelsy. 


Oh men who sleep 
When the work is done! Oh women who wake 
To weep, to weep! 
Know the night has its music, the storm its cheer, 
And a soul which speaks to him who will hear. 
Atwell Whitney. 
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THE CON-COW INDIANS. 


Tuis is the story of our race, as brought 
forward and told to us in the stillness of the 
nights, around the camp-fires, by the old 
men, the scholars and the priests of our tribe. 

In the beginning Wahno-no-pem, the 
Great Spirit, made all things. Before he 
came, everything on the earth and in the 
skies was hidden in darkness and in gloom, 
but where he appeared he was the light. 
From his essence, out of his breath, he made 
the sun, the moon, and the countless stars, 
and pinned them in the blue vault of the 
heavens. And his Spirit came down upon 
the earth, and there was day; he departed, 
and the darkness of night closed again upon 
the places where he had stood; he returned, 
and the light shone upon the Con-Cows and 
all the other living creatures upon the earth, 
in the waters, and in all the skies; the wild 
flowers bloomed in the valleys and on the 
mountain sides; the song of the birds was 
heard among the leaves of the madrone and 
on the boughs of the pines, and the hours of 
the day and of the night were permanently 
established. 

As the days and nights interchanged in 
the countless moons of the past, the Con- 
Cows and all the other people on the face of 
the earth became very wicked and bad, until, 
one day, the spirit of Wahno-no-pem, borne 


upon the beams of the rising sun, came’ 


through the pines and appeared unto some 
very wise old men, and said unto them: 
“The Con-Cows, my children, whom I have 
made out of my breath, shall not bow down 
and worship the mountains, the waters, the 
rocks, or the trees, or anything which I have 
made upon the earth, or in the waters, or in 
all the skies; but go you unto all my people 
and say they shall bow down to me, and me 
alone; and all who shall not believe in and 
worship me shall be devoured by the wild 
beasts and the demon birds of the forests, or 
destroyed by the great fire, Sahm.” 

Thus said the Great Spirit unto the teach- 


ers of our tribe, and then he passed away into 
Hepe-ning-ko, the blue land of the stars. 
But the command was not heeded, and wick- 
edness increased and went wild and rampant 
about the whole land, and Wahno-no-pem 
caused Yane-ka-num-ka-la, the White Spirit, 
to appear in the flesh unto the people, that 
he might enlighten and turn them from their 
evil ways; and this good man began his teach- 
ings at Wel-lu-da, where the white face has 
since built his home, and which he calls 
Chico. 

For many years he lived among our peo- 
ple, teaching the young men and the maid- 
ens many lessons of love and wisdom, 
many songs and games and gentle pastimes ; 
and in all these years they loved him more 
and more. But he died, and the lessons 
were forgotten; the songs died away in the 
forests, and in their stead came the war- 
whoop, the shrieks of struggling women, and 
the groans of the wounded and the dying; 
and the name of Yane-ka-num-ka-la became 
a jibe and a mockery all over the land. 

And as time went on, the Great Spirit 
sent two more good men, white spirits from 
the Yu-dic-na, the unreachable frozen regions 
at the end of the earth, to explain once more 
the teachings of wisdom and of love, and the 
worship of Wahno-no-pem; and to show unto 
our people that they came from the Great 
Spirit, they made the streams issue forth from 
the solid rocks, the mountains dissolve in- 
to lakes, and into the waters of the sea; they 
healed the sick, and gave back the spirit 
of life to the dead, who, as they quickened 
into life again, bowed down for a time before 
the Great Spirit and worshiped him. But 
these good men accomplished no lasting 
good; wickedness went about roaring as 
fiercely as before; and they passed away, car- 
ried by the wind to their homes in the frozen 
seas, amid the floating ice mountains, and 
the golden auroras of the far-off Yu-dic-na. 

And Wahno-no-pem, after the good men 
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had departed, became wrathful against his 
children, and sent a great drought upon the 
land; the gentle rain fell no more upon the 
earth, and it baked and cracked and yielded 
no more food. The sweet summer grasses 
and the white clover shrank away and became 
as wisps; the pine tree bore no more its 
nutty cone; the brown balls of the buckeye 
and the red grape of the manzanita were no 
where to be found; and the flesh of the roe- 
buck, the black bear, and the wild game in 
tlte woods was as frothy poison. And the 
people worked hard digging for the so-com-me, 
the sweet roots of the swamps, which had be- 
come as rocks, and when found they were 
moulded away or wasted into strings. Suf- 
fering and hunger were all over the land, and 
the old men, the young men, the women, and 
the maidens cried in their anguish for the 
black spirit of death to come to their re- 
lief. 

Then all those who had heard and re- 
membered the teachings of the good men 
became conscience-stricken, and built the 
kaka-ne-comes, the sweat-houses, and bowing 
down therein invoked the Great Spirit, pray- 
ing for the mercy of Wahno-no-pem, and 
that the fruit of the evergreen and everbear- 
ing tree in the land of the stars, near the 
Great Spirit, may be showered down to them. 
But Wahno-no-pem had veiled his face in 
his anger and would not hear. He had said 
that he would send the great Sahm to destroy 
his bad children, and his word was the great 
law upon the earth, in the waters, and in all 
the skies. 

The good men had told the Con-Cows that 
the aka-ne-comes were sacred, and that no 
women or children were to go down into 
them—only the men who were feeding the 
holy fire were to bow down before it, with the 
wickedness in them purified by the fire. But 
one day when all the people were out on the 
plain, wringing their hands in their anguish 
and despair, and praying for relief in their 
suffering, two little boys went down into the 
kaka-ne-comes and threw some _pitch-pine 
sticks upon the fire; and the flames flew up 
to the roof and from there spread every- 
where, licking and destroying everything in 
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their way—over fields and in the valleys, 
across the dry streams and the mountains, 
scorching the dry and parched earth, burn- 
ing the trees and melting the rocks, with the 
people flying in terror before them; but the 
flames were faster, and everything that was 
alive—the game and the wild beasts and 
even the birds in the forest and all the Con- 
Cows but two—were destroyed. Pe-uch-ano, 
so named from his great sufferings, was a 
kindly, pious man, and he and Um-wa-na-ta, 
his mate, had always thanked the Great 
Spirit for his kindness to them, and he re- 
membered them even in the great Sahm. 
The flames came roaring toward them like 
wild beasts, but they rolled away on every 
side as if pressed back by an invisible hand 
—the hand of Wahno-no-pem, the Great 
Spirit. 

And these two good people ran and wan- 
dered for many moons, crying and nearly starv- 
ing, until one day they halted near Ani-ka-to, 
which the white man calls Trinity River. 
Yahno-no-pem had sent down the rain, the 
fire had died out, the grasses were springing 
green again all over the land, the birds were 
singing everywhere, and the Ani-ka-to was 
full with the fish shining and swimming in its 
limpid waters. In a sheltered nook upon 
its banks they made a little home, but they 
built a saka-ne-comes first. As the moons 
waned and came again, little children grew 
around them as plentiful as the grains of 
sand near the great waters; and one day, 
long, tong after, Pe-uch-ano and Um-wa-na-ta 


‘having grown very old, gathered their chil- 


dren and grandchildren around them, and 
told them that the black spirit of death was 
coming for them fast, but that before they 
went with him they wanted to sleep in their 
old Wel-lu-da, where they had first seen the 
wild flowers blooming and heard the glad 
song of the birds singing among the pines. 
And the women, the young maidens, and 
the little children waded into Ani-ka-to, and 
made themselves pure by ablutions and knelt 
upon the banks; while the old men and the 
young men went down into the aka-ne-comes 
and purified themselves with the holy fire, 
and they all prayed that Wahno-no-pem, the 
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Great Spirit, might lead them on their way 
to far off Wel-lu-da. 

With the next sun they started ; the young 
men first to clear the way and frighten the 
wild beasts, and the women, the young maid- 
ens, and the little children, with Pe-uch-ano 
and Um-wa-na-ta in their midst, in the mid- 
dle of a long line, with the old men bringing 
up the rear. For many days they journeyed 
thus over mountains and across streams, al- 
ways making the 4aka-ne-comes first before 
they slept at night—until, one evening, they 
saw away off in the distance a green valley, 
with the setting sun shining upon it. They 
halted, and Pe-uch-ano and Um-wa-na-ta 
were brought to the front. Shading their 
old eyes with their feeble hands, anxious and 
silent, they gazed long and tremblingly upon 
it, until one by one the tears chased each 
other down their old wrinkled faces, and fall- 
ing upon their knees they looked upward, 
and with clasped hands and sobbing voices, 
cried, “Wel-lu-da, Wel-lu-da, once more !” 
And the young men took up the glad cry, 
stronger and stronger, as it went: Wel-lu-da, 
Wel-lu-da, our home!” and above it all, ris- 
ing sweet and solemn above the grand old 
pines, the song of praise of the young maid- 
ens to Wahno-no-pem, the Great Spirit, who 
had brought them safely through so many 
dangers to Wel-lu-da, the old home of their 
sires. 

And in the long, long years—as many as 
the stars above us—around the campfires of 
the tribe at night the story was told by the 
old to the young; and I tell it to thee, white 
chief, as it came down to me. 

No, my brother, we did not believe that 
the coyote or the grizzly made us, before we 
heard of the great book of thy people; its 
best lessons were already knownto us. Thy 
white brothers have driven us from the old 
home of our tribe—Wel-lu-da—where the 
bones of my fathers and of my children are 
bleaching : do not let them take from us the 
traditions and the faith of our race; write 
my words as I have said them unto thee, and 
tell them that we believe alike in Wahno- 
no-pem, the Great Spirit, who made the red 
man as well as the white, and who looks 
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down upon us to-night from Hepe-ning-ko, 
the blue land of the stars. 


Thus spoke to me, one clear night upon 
the old Nome-Cult, with one hand on my 
shoulder and the other pointing upward, 
Tome-ya-nem, the last chief of his tribe. The 
fire at our feet had died out, leaving only a 
few glowing embers, and the moon shone 
clear and cold upon the white and the red 
as they communed together in the stillness 
of the night. Long and silently I pondered 
upon his words, and long and silently he 
waited for an answer. 

“Brother, the years that have passed over 
my head since I left my Wel-lu-da bey ond 
the great waters are beginning to ieave the 
gray threads in my hair, and like thine my 
heart has known many sorrows, for I, too, 
have seen the home of my fathers in the 
hands of the strangers, while I stood po wer- 
less to save—but my pen is still young and 
weak, and may faint on the way. Go tell 
the story of thy race and the legends of thy 
tribe to some wiser man, and let him speak 
of thy dead, of thy past, and of thy future.” 
Sadly the head of the chief was bowed upon 
his breast—sadder still his mournful answer: 

“My past is dead; the present is passing ; 
and I have no future.” 

The first blush of morning was beginning 
to tint the eastern sky, and clear and sharp 
upon the pure morning air came the notes 
of the bugle, sounding the reveille, as our 
hands met for the last time in a farewell 
grasp. 

“Brother, the day has chased away the 
night—the sun will shine for the sky is clear, 
and the clouds have passed away; the red 
chief has told me the story of his race; the 
white chief will write the legend of his 
tribe.” 

* * * * * + 

Our old home was in the Con-cow valley, 
in what is now called by the white man 
Butte county, across the mountains and 
away to Ko-mo, the East. For long and 
happy years the Con-cows had lived therein 
in peace and in plenty, for they were good 
Indians ; they never went to war with the 
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other tribes, and never killed unless they 
were forced to do so, for they had never for- 
gotten the lessons of Pe-uch-ano in the old, 
old times, and they were beloved by Wahno- 
no-pem, the Great Spirit. 

Ever since I was as small as the little 40/- 
da playing at thy feet, I remember the “ Ad- 
sals,” the white men, for they were already 
among our people in the valley where I was 
born. The young men and the young 
maidens of my father were as thick as the 
leaves in the sha-pome above our heads, and 
they all loved the old chief very much. By 
and by the Ad-sals told him that they want- 
ed him to leave his dear old home; that the 
red and the white could not live together, 
and that he and his tribe must go and look 
for another home in another land. And the 
heart of my father became very sad, and he 
did not know what to do; but he told his 
people to be very good to the whites, and 
that perhaps the Ad-sals would learn to like 
them too, and go down in the 4aka-ne-comes 
and trust in Wahno-no-pem. But by and by 
again the whites—some were very good and 
some were very bad—began to say that the 
Con-cows were killing the shu-mim, the stock, 
and that we should have to leave our dear old 
valley or the Ad-sals would kill us. 

No, White Chief, no! We did not kill the 
shu-mim, but if the hawk or the fox stole the 
chickens at night, or if an ox or a cow strayed 
away in the mountains and never came again, 
it was always the Con-Cows that did it, and 
the days became very dark for my father’s 
children. One day, many white braves— 
volunteers they were called—came to our val- 
ley and gathered all our people together, and 
for many days and nights we traveled over 
the mountains until we came to a place on 
the shores of the Heli-mo-mox, the great 
waters, called Mendocino, where the Ad-sals 
had made a corral for us which was called a 
Reservation, and we were told to stay there. 
And the times became very hard, for often 
we were very hungry, and did not know 
where to get enough to eat, and the Con- 
Cows began to die very fast. 

We had been there one year, and the little 
sapling had grown into a young tree, when 
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the chief, my father, having grown very old, 
sent for me and said: ‘“ My son, my old eyes 
have grown dim, and the rush of the great 
river is in my ears; my days in the land are 
numbered, and I will never look upon dear 
Wel-lu-da again. But the sap in thy veins 
is flowing strong and fast,and the green leaves 
will remain upon thy head for many moons 
to come—take thou the name of thy father, 
and be the leader of my children, while I 
rest my old limbs until the black spirit calls 
for me to go.” And from that day I was 
called Tome-ya-nem, the Yeh po-na of the 
Lauk-ome, or the chief of the tribe. 

One day soon after I went to the head- 
man on the Reservation, and told him that 
my people were hungry; that we had not 
ground enough to raise the corn, the pota- 
toes, and the watermelons, and that I wanted 
to go to some other place where there was 
more room; and he wrote to Washington, 
and by and by he told me we could go to 
Round Valley and live on that Reservation. 
So I gathered my tribe together, and we 
started without any white braves with us, 
only ourselves, and we journeyed toward our 
new home as Pe-uch.ano did in the old, old 
times, always making the saka-ne-comes first 
before we slept at night. 

But when we came to Round Valley we 
were as badly off as before ; there was even 
less to eat, and my people had to work very 
hard. But the Ad-sals knew that the Con- 
Cows were good Indians, and they liked 
Tome-ya-nem very much, and every once in 
awhile they helped usa little, but not much. 

One day after we had been there about a 
year one of the Ad-sals came home and said 
that the bad Wylackies were killing all the 
shu-mim, and he asked me to come with my 
braves and help to kill the Wylackies. But 
I shook my head and said No—that I knew 
that they were bad Indians, but that they had 
done no harm either tome or mine. But he 
said that if they were not punished soon, 
they would come one day and kill all the 
Con-Cows as well as the Whites; so I be- 
came very anxious and disturbed, and I went 
to the headman on the Reservation, and 
asked him what to do. He wasa good man 
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and he did not know what to do either; but 
the other Ad-sals came to him, and he was 
prevailed upon, and he asked me to go too. 
I did not like it, though I said Yes. 

So I took many of my warriors and some 
of the Yukas and Pitt-Rivers, and we started 
on the war-path with nine of the Ad-sals; 
we camped that night in an open place 
where the Wylackies had killed the shu-mim, 
and a great many horse-heads were lying 
upon the ground all around us smelling very 
badly. The white men recognized them as 
having belonged to their stock, and they be- 
came very angry. The next morning we 
came to a creek at a place the Ad-sals now 
call Horse-Caiion, and the Wylackies were 
there as thick as leaves, some singing, others 
dancing, while the ma-hi-nas were making 
the acorn soup, with the little children jump- 
ing about and rolling over each other in glee. 
The trees were full of meat hanging in the 
sun to dry, and there were so many Indians 
that the Ad-sals became very anxious and 
frightened, and did not know whether to go 
back or fight; and finally, they asked me to 
be chief during the battle. I said that I 
would do so, but they must do as I told 
them, and they promised to mind me. I 
told my braves to be sure and not to kill the 
ma-ht-nas or the koh-/as, the women and the 
little children, and I gave the war-whoop and 
we charged upon the Wylackies. 

Very soon the water in the creek became 
red, and the Con-Cows and the Pitt-Rivers 
wild and drunken with bloud, and their tom- 
ahawks crushed through the brain of the old 
and the young alike; and none of them re- 
membered that they had had mothers, or 
that they had been little children once. One 
of the Ad-sals and myself gathered a great 
many women and children together, and I 
told him that we would save them and take 
them to the Reservation, and he said, “ Yes,” 
but just then one of the Yukas came and 
cried that one of the Ad-sals had been 
wounded or killed; then the one with me 
turned around, and pointing to the ma-Az- 
nas and koh-las commanded to kill them ail 
and they were killed; but we hid a great 
many little 4oA-/as among the rocks, and 
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perhaps they did not die. I remember one, 
White Chief, a beautiful brown little girl with 
eyes as bright and as large as two stars; she 
was running away and trying to escape with - 
a brave after her; her foot tripped, and as she 
fell the tomahawk cleft her little head in two. 

The dead Wylackies were strewn over the 
ground like the dead leaves in the fall, and 
for many days the sky was black with the 
ravens fattening on the dead; even now, in 
the summer days, the white bones are bleach- 
ing underneath the wild flowers. And Wah- 
no-no-pem must have frowned upon his bad 
children, for we became, after that, even 
more unhappy than before. The Ad-sals 
were afraid that their Great Father in Wash- 
ington would keep all the valley for the In- 
dians, and that the whites would have to go 
to some other home, and they hated us for 
it very much; often at night, in the spring- 
time, some of the Ad-sals would steal around 
our fences and throw them down, and drive 
their shu-mim into the fields, and the young 
corn and everything green would disappear 
in one night. 

One year there was nothing for us to eat, 
and I became very anxious for my Zauk-ome, 
for the rains were coming fast with the cold 
winds from the Ywu-dic-na, and we would be 
shut in by the swollen streams, with starvation 
before and the Ad-sals behind. So I told 
my people to pull down their lodges and 
make ready to move; and the ma-hi-nas 
brought all their nice, water-tight baskets 
and everything that we could not carry, and 
we piled them up high and we burned them 
all down. I went to the head man on the 
Reservation and shook hands with him, and 
told him that I must go, that I could not re- 
main, that my people were starving and 
would have to kill the siw-mim in the winter 
to keep from dying of hunger, and that the 
Ad-sals would kill them if they did. And in 
a long line, five hundred strong, we turned 
our faces toward the Ao-mo, the East, and 
travelled onward to Wel-lu-da, our home. 

But when we got across the mountains in- 
to the valley of the Sacramento, the Ad-sals 
who lived there came towards us and asked 
Tome-ya-nem whither he was bound, and I 
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told him to Wel-lu-da, my old home near 
Chico, And they sent the lightning to Han- 
son, the Chief of the Reservation, and told 
him that I had left the old Nome-Cult; and 
he sent the lightning back for them to say to 
me to go to Nome-Lackee; but I knew it 
and had gone on, for I wanted to see my old 
home again. 

But one day, long before I got there, the 
white braves came down from Red Bluff, a 
great many of them, with rifles and big guns, 
and they came up with us near a great river 
that we were trying to cross, and we halted. 
Then Hanson came in a carriage and asked 
me why I had left Nome-Cult, and I told 
him. He wanted me to turn back to Nome- 
Lackee; but I said that we wanted to see 
Wel-lu-da again for only one year. And he 
said that as we were good Indians we might 
do so, and that he would see that we had 
plenty of meat to eat. 

So I went on with my people and camped 
in a meadow some five miles from Chico, 
and my braves and my ma-Ai-nas went out 
and worked for the Ad-sals for a whole year. 
But many of them became very sick with 
chills and fever, and when the tinve came for 
us to go back to Nome-Cult they were so 
weak that they could scarcely walk, and 
many, many died on the trail, lying down 
sick and dying all the way from Chico to this 
place. And when we got here there was noth- 
ing for us to eat, and my people began to 
fall as thick and as fast as the acorns in the 
fall of the year. The head man on the Res- 
ervation had gone to the big city near the 
great waters, and there was no one here to 
do anything for us—only the White Chief 
Douglas at Camp Wright, who sent his med- 
icine-man to take care of my sick, and Ad- 
sals and mules all the way to Chico to bring 
my people left dying on the trail—and here 
we have remained ever since. 

Are we happy now? No, my brother, no. 
We have not been happy since we left our 
home; ever since I was as big as that little 
koh-la rolling down in that ditch I have 
never known aught but sorrow and _ pain. 
Of all the Con-Cows, once as thick as the 
greasewood leaves on the side of that moun- 
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tain yonder, only seventy braves remain, with 
the ma-hi-nas and the 4oh-/as seven times 
twenty in all. But we are more contented 
and better satisfied now than we have ever 
been since we were taken from our home in 
dear old Wel-lu-da. The good Ad-sal, Bur- 
chard, does everything for our good and 
gives us all we want; the songs of my people 
as they go to their daily tasks are sad and 
often solemn, but, brother, they are songs all 
the same. Not many moons will pass, and 
the songs will be hushed forever, and the 
name of the Con-cows will be forgotten in 
the land of their birth. But Wahno-no-pem 
will be good to his poor red children when 
they gather together again at his feet to sing 
the praises of the Great Spirit up there, 
White Chief, in the blue land of the stars, 
where you and I will perhaps meet again. 
* + ~ ~ ~ * 

There were at the time these facts were 
gathered, on the Reservation and numbered 
among the Con-Cows, some twenty-five Che- 
es-sees Indians, who came from Yankee Hill, 
in Butte County, about twelve or fourteen 
miles east of Con-Cow Valley. The Che-es- 
sees resemble the Con-Cows very much in 
size, manners, and general appearance, and 
they are, in reality, a branch or off-shoot of 
the Con-Cow family. When these last were 
taken to the Mendocino Reservation, the 
Che-es-sees remained in their native home 
for some years afterwards among the whites, 
by whom they were known as the Yankee 
Hill Indians. 

In the summer of 1863 a white woman 
was wounded or killed by some of the Mill 
Creek Indians in that vicinity, and the occur- 
rence created a strong excitement among the 
white inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
It appears that they labored under the im- 
pression that the Che-es-sees had done the 
deed, and, as the excitement increased and the 
news spread, the whites assembled some five 
or six hundred in number, with the avowed 
intention of annihilating the entire tribe, 
which, at that time, numbered fully four hun- 
dred. 

The postmaster of Yankee Hill in those 
days was one Michael Welsh, who was very 
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much respected and liked among and by the 
Indians, and he must have been a worthy 
man, for even now, twelve years afterward, 
the Che-es-sees remember and speak of him 
with the greatest affection. Welsh was posi- 
tive that none of these Indians had commit- 
ted the deed or connived at it; and he told 
them to gather near his house, and that when 
the whites came he would try and convince 
them that they were after the wrong Indians. 
The Che-es-sees had so much faith in his 
words that they did as he wished, instead of 
scattering and remaining in hiding in the 
woods as they intended doing at first. 

The next day the settlers came in a body 
fully armed. Upon arriving near the little 
post-office they were met by Welsh, who ex- 
postulated with them, and earnestly asked 
them not to kill, not only innocent men and 
women, but also little children. It is proba- 


ble, from the Indian account of the matter, 
that had it not been for him the Indians 
would have been killed at once, and the mat- 
ter investigated afterward, as was unfortu- 
nately too often the case in those days in 


matters of that kind between the whites and 
Indians. His entreaties and prayers had a 
great effect, despite the animosity of some 
of the whites—especially, as the Indians say, 
that of a man named Jones, who was the 
most persistent in his endeavors to excite 
the rest of the whites, and to make them be- 
lieve that the Indians had committed the 
deed, and that they should be all killed at 
once. Welsh was not only eloquent in his 
remarks in the behalf of humanity, but he 
was fully as much in earnest in his actions; 
at one time he bared his breast and told the 
whites that he was so fully convinced of the 
innocence of the Indians that they might kill 
him first, for they were no more guilty in the 
case than he was. Finally, he turned to Uh- 
le-ma, the chief of the tribe, and told him to 
form his people in a long single line, each to 
bear the careful scrutiny of the whites ; add- 
ing that he was so positive of their innocence, 
that if any of them, men or women, should 
quail or evince the least sign of guilt, he was 
willing that they should all die and he with 
them. 
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The inspection, examination, or whatever 
it may be called, lasted more than two hours, 
and the feelings of the poor Indians in this 
terrific suspense between life and death may 
perhaps be imagined; yet their intensity can 
hardly be realized, except by a reprieved 
criminal who has had the halter around his 
neck, and has already tasted all the bitter- 
ness of death. At last, however, some of 
the whites insisted—with how much truth 
we are unable to ascertain—that they recog- 
nized four Indians among the tribe who had 
been seen in the vicinity at about the time 
the deed was done. These four were led 
back some hundred yards, and with their 
hands tied securely were told to stand up 
for execution, while the whites retreated 
some thirty or forty yards, the better to fire 
onthem. At the first volley, two of the In- 
dians fell forward on their faces dead. The 
other two, their strength more than doubled 
by despair, broke by a powerful effort the 
ropes with which their hands were tied, and 
ran toward the whites, instead of away from 
them, rushed in among them, and by doub- 
ling here and there upon their tracks, con- 
fused them so much that they refrained from 
firing for fear of shooting one another; and 
incredible as it may appear, the two Indians 
escaped from among at least five hundred 
infuriated whites. One of these Indians, a 
Con-Cow, died some years afterward on the 
Bidwell ranch near Chico, and the other is’ 
still living on the reservation, with a bullet 
hole in his shoulder just below the neck and 
a mutilated foot, as the tokens of his narrow, 
and in fact, almost miraculous escape. 

Very soon after this—some months as 
nearly as we can approximate—some of these 
same Mill Creek Indians, who had been 
guilty of the murder of the white woman, 
stole a little white boy who had wandered a 
short distance away from home, and the exas- 
perated settlers determined that, this time, 
no entreaties on the part of any one should 
prevent theni from putting a stop to crimes 
of that nature by killing all the Indians they 
came across. Word having been sent in the 
night to Michael Welsh, he sent for the 
chief of the Che-es-sees at once, and told 
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him that, fully convinced as he was that the 
stealing had been done by some of the other 
Indians, it would be best for his tribe to 
leave Yankee Hill immediately, and go and 
join the Con-Cows on the Bidwell ranch 
for safety ; and that, in the meantime, Super- 
intendent Hanson would be advised of the 
state of affairs, and that he would protect 
them if he could. 

So the tribe gathered together that night 
and started for Chico, and for a long time 
remained hidden away along the Sacramento 
river, until the excitement died away with 
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time. When the Con-Cows came to the 
Nome-Cult Reservation in Round Valley, 
in that long summer march during which 
so many died of disease and of want, the 
Che-es-sees came with them, and have re- 
mained ever since thereon as part of the last 
remaining Con-Cows. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of all the par- 
ticulars of this episode, but it was told me by 
Uh-le-ma, the chief of the tribe; and _ his 
earnest and truthful manner, together with 
his good reputation, impressed me so much 
that I believe every word of his narrative. 


A. G. Fassin. 


OLD TEUTONIC LIFE IN BEOWULF.—I. 


Tue old English poem of Beowulf, on 
which the ensuing study is based, is found 
in asingle parchment manuscript of the Cot- 
tonian Library of the British Museum, signed 
Vitellius A. XV. The manuscript consists 
of different parts, of different ages, and con- 
tains, besides this poem, the fragment of the 
old-English poem of Judith, the Epistle of 
Alexander to Aristotle, the Descriptio Fabu- 
losa Orientis, the Legend of St. Christopher, 
the dialogues of Saturn and Solomon (both 
old-English and Latin), the Pseudo-gospel 
of Nicodemus, certain translations attributed 
to King Alfred, a census report of the cities, 
parishes, and soldiers of England, and sev- 
eral important essays on the capture of Ca- 
lais by Edward the Third, and on the martyrs. 

The date of the manuscript of Beowulf is 
believed to fall within the tenth century. 
Kemble thought that he discovered two dis- 
tinct hands in its preparation, viz: from the 
opening line to line 1940, and from 1940 to 
the end. 

Unfortunately, the parchment or parch- 
ment-cluster in which the poem is found 
was greatly injured by a fire in 1731, so that 
portions of it are almost illegible, or at least 
very friable and difficult to read. Two cop- 
ies of it, however, were fortunately made by 
the Dane Thorkelin, one in 1786 and the 
other later, before the bad places in it had 


become irreparably bad; hence, scholars 
have been able, by a patient and careful com- 
parison of the original with the copies, to re- 
store, at least conjecturally, many of the orig- 
inal readings, and rescue from oblivion one 
of the most important monuments we have 
of old-English genius and life. Whatever 
may be the character of the life mirrored in 
the poem—whether English, Scandinavian, 
or general Teutonic, or, as some would have 
it, all three—the poem has seemed worthy 
of study from the cudturgeschichtlich point of 
view, as affording us interesting data for a 
reconstruction of our ancestra! conditions.* 
Though for the purposes of this essay it 
seemed best to call the paper a study of the 
old Zeutonic life in Beowulf, the life depicted 
is sufficiently akin to what we know of old- 
English life to give us a sort of feeling that 
we are dealing with a national possession, 
that we have an ownership in this drama of 
antique prowess, that its thrilling breath and 
its terse talk are forerunners of what we find 
later so abundantly in poetry peculiarly Eng- 

1]t is certain that we have in Beowulf a poem com- 
posed before the Teutonic conquest of Britain. The 
localities are purely Continental. The scenery is laid 
among the Goths of Sweden and the Danes. In the 
episodes the Swedes, Frisians, and other Continental 
tribes appear, while there is no mention of Jutland or 
the adjoining countries and nations. —H. Sweet, in Haz- 
lett’s Warton's History of English Poetry, Vol. II., 
1871. 
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lish; and the fact that this ancient work of 
truth and imagination, of myth and of his- 
toric event, is clothed not in a “corrumpu 
lengage,” as the twelfth century translator of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth calls the language of 
Britain, but has found its “riche sepulture,” 
as Chaucer calls it, in the purest poetic Saxon 
of Wessex; the fact, I say, that we are deal- 
ing, linguistically at least, with a great ver- 
nacular poem (whether translation or not let 
the linguists decide) gives an additional em- 
phasis to the research as of value to the 
purely English student of ancient times, and 
may help us to build up for ourselves some 
conception of what those times were. Highly 
poetic though the texture of its Saxon be, it 
is one with the simple Saxon of Wolfstan and 
the limpid talk of Aelfric.’ 

The main incidents of the epic are as fol- 
lows: The poem opens with a few verses in 
praise of the Danish Kings, especially Scild, 
the son of Sceaf. His death is related, and 
his descendants briefly traced down to 
Hrothgar. Hrothgar, elated with his pros- 
perity and success in war, builds a magnif- 
icent hall, which he calls Heorot. In this 
hall Hrothgar and his retainers live in joy 
and festivity, until a malignant fiend called 
Grendel, jealous of their happiness, carries 
off by night thirty of Hrothgar’s men, and de- 
vours them in his moorland retreat. These 
ravages go on for twelve years. Beowulf, a 
Thane of Hygelac, King of the Goths, hear- 
ing of Hrothgar’s calamities, sails from Swe- 
den with fourteen warriors to help him. 
They reach the Danish Coast in safety, and, 
after an animated parley with Hrothgar’s 
coast guard, who at first takes them for pi- 
rates, they are allowed to proceed to the 
royal hall, where they are well received by 
Hrothgar. A banquet ensues, during which 
Beowulf is taunted by the envious Hunferhth 
about his swimming match with Breca, King 
of the Brondings. Beowulf gives the true 
account of the contest and silences Hun- 
ferhth. At night-fall the King departs, leav- 
ing Beowulf in charge of the hall. Grendel 
soon rushes in, seizes and devours one of 
Beowulf’s companions, is attacked by Beo- 

1L. A. Napier’s Wolfstan, Gottingen, 1883. 
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wulf, and after losing an arm, which is torn 
off by Beowulf, escapes to the fens. The joy 
of Hrothgar and the Danes, and their festiv- 
ities are described, various episodes are in- 
troduced, and Beowulf and his companions 
receive splendid gifts. The next night Gren- 
del’s mother revenges her son by carrying 
off Aeschere, the friend and councillor of 
Hrothgar, during the absence of Beowulf. 
Hrothgar appeals to Beowulf for vengeance, 
and describes the haunts of Gtendel and his 
mother. They all proceed thither ; the scen- 
ery of the lake and the monsters that dwell 
in it are described. Beowulf plunges into 
the water, and attacks Grendel’s mother in 
her dwelling at the bottom of the lake. He 
at length overcomes her and cuts off her 
head, together with that of Grendel, and 
brings the heads to Hrothgar. He then 
takes leave of Hrothgar, sails back to Swe- 
den, and relates his adventures to Hygelac. 
Here the first half of the poem ends. 

The second begins with the accession of 
Beowulf to the throne after the fall of Hygel- 
ac and his son Heardred. He rules prosper- 
ously for fifty years, till a dragon, brooding 
over a hidden treasure, begins to ravage the 
country, and destroys Beowulf’s palace with 
fire. Beowulf sets out in quest of its hiding 
place with twelve men. Having a presenti- 
ment of his approaching end, he pauses and 
recalls to mind his past life and exploits. He 
then takes leave of his followers one by one, 
and advances alone to attack the dragon. 
Unable from the heat to enter the cavern, he 
shouts aloud, and the dragon comes forth. 
The dragon’s scaly hide is proof against Beo- 
wulf’s sword, and he is reduced to great 
straits, when Wiglaf, one of his followers, ad- 
vances to help him. Wiglaf’s shield is con- 
sumed by the dragon’s fiery breath, and he 
is compelled to seek shelter under Beowulf’s 
shield of iron. .Beowulf’s sword snaps asun- 
der, and he is seized by the dragon. Wiglaf 
stabs the dragon from underneath, and Beo- 
wulf cuts it in two with his dagger. Feeling 
that his end is near, he bids Wiglaf bring 
out the treasures from the cavern, that he 
may see them before he dies. Wiglaf enters 
the dragon’s den, which is described, returns 
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to Beowulf, and receives his last commands. 
Beowulf dies, and Wiglaf bitterly reproaches 
his companions for their cowardice. The 
disastrous consequences of Beowulf’s death 
are then foretold, and the poem ends with 
his funeral.' 


The poem of Beowulf is the most valuable 
document for the study of early Teutonic 
social history, “wu document pour servir” ; 
and its age, the primitiveness of the life de- 
picted, the length of the poemm—some 3,000 
lines—all favor a method of spoliation which 
may be put in practice in this paper—a spoli- 
ation of details relating to old Teutonic life, 
through which we may reconstruct for our- 
selves a partial picture of that ancient life, 
and along with it a picture of the life of our 
own immediate ancestors. In seeing exactly 
what the hero Beowulf saw, in trying to re- 
construct for ourselves the life and landscape 
that surrounded him in the sixth century of 
our era (for one of the incidents in it has 
been traced to the year 511), we shall be 
getting a glimpse into the origins of our race, 
none the less objective because these origins 
are so far away. 

Our space is necessarily so limited that 
much of what might be said about the inter- 
nal contents of this poem, on the religious 
and political sides, will have to be omitted, 
and the paper will deal almost exclusively 
with externals. There is much, too, that 
must be left unsaid about the folklore of the 
poem, the sports and pastimes depicted in 
it, the social customs, the germs of common- 
wealth life just beginning to spring up in 
that early society as here revealed. Perhaps, 
however, there may be an opportunity here- 
after of returning to these matters. 

The epic of Beowulf is a sort of poetic 
Germania: an unconscious poetic treatise on 
the customs and habits of thegarly Germans 
at once confirmatory of and supplementary 
to Tacitus. The attitude of the epic artist 
is a naive, an unconscious attitude; and he 
is one with the life he depicts. Whether he 
be a single artist or whether the workman- 
ship of the poem is that of an epic group, we 
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cannotdiscuss here ; the attitude is the same, 
the naive unconsciousness of which we have 
spoken is there all the same, and it is unmis- 
takable. The life, the varied woof of the 
poem, is so strange, yet so familiar, that it 
repels while it attracts; it is ours, and yet it is 
not. We have great masses of life in the 
concrete before us, ex d/oc. We are startled 
by its “‘ sensuous explicitness,” its direct and 
fervid quality, which, far from having har- 
dened into mere formule, is still in a state 
of glow and fermentation. Though we say 
that Beowulf has no descendants, and, so far 
as we know, no ancestry; though the whole 
massy epic stands before us complete, so far 
as we know, in the eighth or ninth century, a 
perfect excerpt from a wide life which in a 
certain sense has closed forever in it; we 
have but to look for an instant into ourselves, 
into our general Teutonic consciousness, 
and there we see its lineal descendants, the 
ideas which informed and moulded it. All 
things are in twilight, to be sure; but it isa 
dawn, not a dusk—it is the beginning of our 
Teutonic life, that we see pushing out vigor- 
ous germs, and striding towards the light with 
unmistakeable emphasis. 

It will be necessary to qualify much of 
what our greatest Anglo-Saxon scholar, Pro- 
fessor March, in a recent essay,’ says about 
the atmosphere, the constituents of the poem; 
for he makes it out a sheet of colorless pro- 
toplasm, a sort of dumb show, in which noth- 
ing sings or rings save an item or two which 
he enumerates. Here, of course, the “‘per- 
sonal equation” must be tolerantly consid- 
ered ; each sees what he has eyes to see, and 
hears what he has ears to hear. The effect 
produced on the writer by the poem is not 
that of a soundless pantomime, but that of 
intense, continuous noise. The epic opens 
with an interjection; it ends with a dirge. 
The opening interjection, however, does not 
spoil the mystery, beauty, and tranquility of 
the introductory canto. This canto whis- 
pers rather than sings—it is full of soft, pre- 
luding chords, of mystic hints, of ancient 
folklore, of faint dynastic traditions that lie 

2 Transactions of American Philological Association 
for 1882. 
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at the door of the poem, far-off echoes of 
things probably once true; vox e¢ preterea 
yuiddam , and the echoes chase one another 
round and round as in a whispering gallery. 
The story of Scild and Sceaf, to which I re- 
fer (Canto 1), rises in adumbration, an ex- 
haling breath that takes momentary form and 
then vanishes. In so far as it is a hint of 
what is to come, this opening of the poeem— 
its andanfe—is vividly picturesque, and the 
story it gives has been well compared to the 
story of Hiawatha, of Kalewala, and of Ar- 
thur. It has not been noted, however, 
that the poem begins and ends with the two 
ancient Germanic methods of doing away 
with or burying the eminent dead. The 
body of Scild is placed in a death-barge, a 
mass of jewels trembling on his bosom, a 
golaen banner floating over his head, and 
costly arms enveloping his limbs; he is com- 
mitted to the waves and wafted away as in 
a mysterious gondola, into an unknown sea 

into an unknown land. As a matter of 
fact, we are told that the mighty Alaric, 
King of the Visigoths, when he died on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was actually 
thus buried.1. In the Edda, Sinnfiétli,? the 
son of Sigmund, after he has drunk the horn 
of poisoned ale, dies and is placed in a ship. 
He is received by Odin, who pushes out 
from the land and vanishes with the strange 
burden. So Balder, that Eddic incarnation 
of sunshine and loveliness, is slain by the 
mistletoe twig, and is placed by his brother 
gods in his ship, Hringhorni. The ship will 
not stir; thereupon, the giantess, Hyrrokin, 
is summoned; she pushes it off into the deep, 
while fire flashes from it and the earth trem- 
bles; and thus the pagan god of beauty 
passes in a mysterious ship-chariot of fire, 
with the hammer of Thor and the ring of 
Odin, out into the unknown." reyes 

It was an immemorial superstition that 
the dead must pass over a sea or over a 
stream into the land of the living. Kudrun 
(Krimhilt) lays Atli’s body in a waxen shroud, 
places it in a painted sarcophagus, and com- 


Gibbon, 
2 Liining Edda, 345; Liinirg, 65. 
8 Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 479, 483. 
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mits it to the fateful waters.* Swedish legend 
tells us of a golden vessel that Odin uses to 
ferry the fallen heroes from Bravall to Wal- 
halla. German legend is full of ministering 
spirits that act as ferry-folk, ghostly psycho- 
pompot, while men are asleep,’ while ship- 
loads of dead were buried together in their 
ship, as in the case of the men of King 
Hakon the Good, of Norway. 

The other method of providing for the 
dead is that of burning, and is described 
in two very fine passages of Beowulf; the 
description of the funeral pyre of Beowulf 
himself, and the fiery burial of the sons and 
brother of Hildeburh.e Songs are sung 
around the burning relics of Beowulf. 
There is something awful in the light of a 
burning ship—the funeral ship was some- 
times set on fire—laden with the jeweled 
figure of the great chieftain, whose ashes 
sink into the silent sea and pass from out of 
our sight forever. 

To make an examination of this kind 
worth the trouble, however, it must be sys- 
tematic, and it must be carried out with 
something like precision. We do not wish 
to lose ourselves in a mass of details con- 
fused and indiscriminate, but to construct 
for ourselves some picture of the prehistoric 
life of our race, as gathered from one of its 
earliest and most striking products. The 
words which clothe the ideas of the poem 
of Beowulf contain an abundant intimation 
of that life, and we have but to sift and 
single out in order to arrive at a tolerably 
just estimate of what it knew, felt, and saw. 
A glance, therefore, at the externals of this 
life, the physical envelope in which it lies, the 
landscape that lies about it; and this will be 
followed by an effort, if we have space, to 
sound the poem for the itemized internal 
life it contains, the economy of the old 
Teutonic scheme of existence as here re- 


4 Atlamal, 106. 

5 Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 496. 

6 Whitesark, Ragnar Lodbrok’s son, is burnt on a 
pyre of human skulls. (Weinhold, Altnordisches 
Leben, 482.) Brynhilda lies in state on a chariot cov- 
ered with a tent, whence her spirit is borne in flames to 
the underworld. One of the German names for the 
Great Bear is Wain of Hell, which points to a heathen 
custom of burying the dead. 
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vealed, the phenomena of social, domestic, 
and political life plainly appearing through 
the poem. To be sure, this sort of viewing 
is like looking through the larger end of a 
spy-glass; all things look exceedingly remote 
and diminished in scale; but each thing is 
distinct in itself, and each has its place in 
the disc. 

Let us look for a moment at the landscape 
of the poem—the configuration of earth and 
sky, and “orient” ourselves in this singular 
world. 

The sea gleams through every line of the 
poem—that gray, gleaming sea of the North, 
that has the glint of opal and the hardness 
of steel. It runs in through every canto, and 
throws its hard shimmer in your face as you 
read between the lines. The feeling of free- 
dom, of health, of opulent respiration, which 
it gives is delightful; you feel that the sea 
was an essential part of old Germanic life, 
and that a great poet—the author or authors 
of Beowulf—discovered it twelve hundred 
years before Heine, hanging over this same 
prismatic green-gray sea, wrote his great 
North-Sea cycle of poems about it, and was 
supposed to have discovered the sea for the 
modern Germans. ‘The references made to it 
in the poem are innumerable. The favorite 
epithet for it is the “ broad sea” (507).' The 
word “sea” is a descriptive epithet, too, of 
many compounds: “‘sea-boat,” ‘sea-king,” 
“sea-beast,” “sea-drake,” “sea-goer,” for ves- 
sel; “sea-broad,” ‘‘sea-bottom,” “sea-offer- 
ing,” ‘“sea-road,” “sea-pacer,” “sea-main,” 
“‘sea-weary,” (which contains in it a hint of 
sea-sickness, and is so familiat an epithet, in 
the term of wasser-miide, in the old Ger- 
man poem of Kudrun*); ‘“sea-warrior,” 
“field,” “wall,” “wood,” “surge.” Then 
we have the streaming sea, flood, ocean, 
mere, hurried by currents and broken like 
shivered glass into a thousand white-caps. It 
is called the “ brim ”-stream, the “eagor ”- 
stream, the ‘‘mountain-” or “lake ”-stream. 
Many of the metaphors applied to it are very 
picturesque; the “ path of swans,” the “ helm 


1 The references are to the Author's ed. (Ginn, Heath 
& Co., 1833. ) 


2 See Martin's Kudrun, passim. 
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of the waves,” the “ road of the whales,” the 
“ gannet’s bath”: some of them sinking their 
roots into ancient personifications, into re- 
mote mythologies, into folklore full of quaint 
or twisted conceits, or odd points of view. 

Two of the dragons that Beowulf fights 
and overcomes are sea-dragons that have a 
varied kin in the nicors and nixies, the strange 
seal-like, half-human things that dip out of 
the poem here and there, and haunt the riv- 
ers and romances of old and new Germany. 
Beowulf, as he dives in the sea in search of 
Grendel’s mother, is assaulted in the wan, 
lackluster depths by more than one of these 
savage creatures. 

The flash of water is seen everywhere. 
There are fens, morasses, dragon-pools, 
haunted woodland streams; the water burns 
with an infernal light when Grendel’s moth- 
er sinks into it. ‘There are misty slopes wet 
with the humidity of the sea—tarns of haunt- 
ed water that affright the stags. This water 
is, at times, said to be bound with chains of 
ice, fettered with ropes twisted out of the 
frozen spray, bleak and colorless with the 
rigor of winter—an expanse of gray marble, 
out of which every hue, every hint, of gen- 
erous warmth has been drained. 

The author® delights in describing the 
plunge of these dim and whelming seas—how 
they roll in livid surges, or turn up their 
‘fallow ” flanks to the wet sun, or lie locked 
in ice as in a frozen corselet, or are whipped 
by the bitter winds, a greedy, triumphant ele- 
ment, especially in this neighborhood of the 
Baltic peninsulas, as we know not only from 
modern experience, but from ‘Tacitus, from 
Ptolemy, from Strabo, and from others, who 
all describe the vast inundations that ravaged 
this whole, low-lying, oozing peninsula and 
coast of Friesland, Jutland, and Denmark. 

The only two seasons known in the poem 
are winter and summer—the one bitter, roar- 
ing, full of blinding hail and snow; a spectral 
season that nips and freezes and drives the 
green away, and shuts the luxuriance of the 
earth, its aptitudes and fertilities, its blos- 
soms and fruits, deep in the heart of the soil ; 


3 For convenience we shall be obliged to adopt this 
form of speech. 
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the other, summer, quick, brief, brilliant, 
rioting in glad light, charged with spreading 
germs and germinating existences, a sprout- 
ing wonder-world of ‘‘ leaves and limbs.” We 
find that our Teutonic ancestors counted by 
winters—fifty winters, etc.—aswe gather from 
ten passages in this poem. Summer is not 
mentioned at all by name, though its harnio- 
nious influences, its vivid light, its loosening 
and quickening craft, its loving charm, suf- 
fuse many lines, often in contrast with winter. 
No moon, star, or constellation “ frets ” these 
dripping heaven-vaults with “golden fire,” 
like the vaulted skies of Shakespeare: only 
the sun is mentioned, the “ world candle,” 
the “candle of the firmament,” (recalling 
another Shakespearean image), the great 
wan, waxen taper hanging on heaven’s slope 
as a light to men in this dark world. It is 
mentioned but three times by name, and the 
single mention of the moon is simply an as- 
sertion that it was created with the sun to be a 
light to the “ dwellers on earth.” The shadow 
of falling rain, the gloom of gathering night, 
the sinking evening, the thrilling darkness 
when the sun has gone—these are each de- 
scribed in a way which shows the supersti- 
tious dread that men had then in a world 
from which light had vanished. When the 
sun comes back it is greeted with hope, as 
overcoming the monster Darkness, in the 
true fashion of Bunyan or the modern school 
of comparative mythologists. 

The sense of light, of sight, of visual 
perception was keenly developed; for not 
only have we the light of morning and 
evening, of fire, “the light of God” (heav- 
en), distinctly and often explicitly described, 
but a sword is called a “ battle-gleam,” 
a ‘battle-flash,” a work of giants that 
“lightens”; day “ flashes” rather than 
dawns on the impatient land longing for the 
lignt; the Hall Heorot “ flashes” over many 
land; the earth is called a mead “ bright 
with beauty”; a ringing voice is said to be 
“battle-bright” (Aeatho-torht); and in one 
passage we find the expression “ brilliantly 
clear weather” (1137). The shining of the 
sun in the south, the pale percolation of 
light traveling through water or gleaming in 
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watery abysses (1518); the sparkle of a bat- 
tle-shirt (321) or of a corselet (405); gold- 
wrought tapestries throwing luster on the 
walls where they hang (995); the clearness 
of sheer drink (496); the sheen of pure gold, 
of ringed iron (322); the mantling light 
shaken from a shirt of mail (1896); all these 
are described in their appropriate context, 
and show a truly Persian worship of the light. 
And light in its sombre aspect of fire, as 
shrouded in murk, as rolling heaven-ward 
from funeral pyres, as constituting an undu- 
lous wave in which the dragon flies (2672), 
as bursting from the dragon’s heart (2882), 
as smouldering in the flood (1367), as a net- 
work in which the naked dragon-fiend flies 
by night (2275), as an element in which the 
swine bodies that ornament helmets are hard- 
ened (305), as the greedy spirit of the burial- 
pile, bale-fire, battle-fire, slaughter-fire, corpse- 
fire, and what not:—taken from all these 
points of view, it is evident that light played 
in its lurid aspect—as fire—a great part in 
the life and imagery of these people. If we 
unreel the complicated threads of these met- 
aphors, shake and straighten them out, and 
loosen them from their lock-stitches, as it 
were, we shall see how deep an impression 
those grim ancestors of ours had, not only 
of the crude thing, fire, itself, but of its pic- 
turesque applications; its vo/ein the phenome- 
nal world; its agency, not only as a caldron- 
heater, an auxiliary to the gross needs of 
physical appetite, but as a thing that could 
be viewed with awe, could be personified as 
a demon, could be frenzied or assuaged ac- 
cording to the treatment it received. 

With all this mass of trembling color be- 
fore us, the humid luster of the North Sea, 
the mingling of morning and evening and 
midday, with all that these connote; the 
sheen of varied color thrown from off the 
walls, armor, ornaments, found in the poem, 
and the flame-imagery of so many passages 
staring us in the face, it seems strange that the 
world of Beowulf should be called “ mono- 
chromatic.”! To besure, the aniline dyes had 
not been discovered in those days; the battles 
of Marengo and Solferino, after which men 
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have named subtle shades of color, had not 
been fought; peacocks, mummies, the world 
of tropic birds were unknown to these rude 
Teutons, and could not give them names for 
subtleties in color. But still they were not 
color-blind or color-dumb, as we see from the 
rich vision and the rich expression of this 
poem. On the contrary, these people had a 
clear scale of color which, though definite and 
limited, was sufficient to tint their world for 
them, and relieve it from being all black or all 
white. A further examination of the matter 
will show this. 

Let us take the adjective /44, for instance, 
This adjective is applied to gold, to blood, 
and to bronze. Two of the primary colors 
—yellow and red—are thus discriminated, 
and if we take bronze as suggesting a com- 
pound color, we have another intimation of 
a developed color-sense. Light glistening or 
breaking against blood is /4@/, the staining 
of iron with poison twigs is called /@/ (1460), 
saddles inlaid with gold /1039), swords wet 
with gore (1287), the blood-stained sea 
(1595), the fire-spouting serpent (2672), plated 
swords (2702), the golden colored hall (717), 
the variegated floor (726), the shining of 
the golden roof (928), the inlaid hilts of 
battle-glaives (1616), are all characterized 
as fah. The color of stones, of treasures, 
of serpents, is /@/. 

Fallow is another term often used; the 
sea is fallow (1951), autumn-tinted; the 
steeds and horses are apple-colored or dap- 
pled (320, 917, 866); there are cream-col- 
ored steeds (857), like the famous Flemish 
horses, which may be their descendants, and 
shining horses /(é/anca ) like those worshipped 
by the early Teutons.' Old men are called 
“blond-haired”—a mingled color — yellow, 
straw-color, flaxen, the “bright, tawny color 
of hawks and stags” ; gray-haired as applied 
to Hrothgar, not yet indicative of that pride 
in locks of yellow silk afterwards peculiar to 
the Scandinavian type, as in Harold Fair 
Hair and the Gothic Queens of Spain. In 
the four passages in which the term “blond” 
occurs it is always applied to aged men like 
Ougentheow and Hrothgar. 


1 Tacitus, 
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Black (d/dc), the color of wolves and ra- 
vens (1802); swart, the epithet of cloud- 
reek, the fumes of funeral pyres, and dismal 
night (167); d/dc, the lustrous side of light, 
also applied to the transparent green of 
death; white, as the color of Beowulf’s hel- 
met (1448); wan, of the opaque sea (1375), 
of lurid flame, of the lacklustre night (703), 
of the spectral shapes of the dark (652), all 
occur in varivus contexts. ‘ Hoary” stones 
are mentioned and so aregrisly ghosts (1442), 
and the yellow linden-bast (438), and red 
gold (2218). 

We do not find the landscape of the poem, 
therefore, immersed in pallor or reflecting 
only the ghostly greens and grays of the sea; 
a phantasmal landscape, against which the 
actors in it dance like unfleshed apparitions 
—strange, cold, unreal. We find, to be sure, 
no very exquisite perception of color; all is 
large, childlike, broad, concrete; there is no 
splitting with prisms or untwining the beams 
of the sun into their color-threads; but 
enough remains to save our Teutonic world 
from the charge of colorlessness. We are 
told of tapestries, of webs, of caparisons for 
horses, of green woods, castles and crags 
surrounded by verdure, of roads constructed 
of tinted stones, and of various things that 
carry their colors along with them. That 
the poet could not linger as the poet of the 
Nibelungen does, to interweave a thousand 
highly elaborated details with his work, is 
not to be charged against him as displaying 
lack of appreciation. He loves, indeed, the 
complementary colors, the colors that melt 
into each other and make a music of blended 
impression—especially epithets charged with 
the luminous aspects of the world around 
him—great breadths of light, great stretches 
of illuminated sea, the genial glory of the 
sun, the looming forms of the cliff and the 
metal-plated palace as they stand before him ; 
the key-note of his frank, joyous existence, 
indeed, is the general love of all-mantling 
light ; but it is not his purpose, it is not pres- 
ent to his consciousness, to particularize ; na- 
ture is a harmony—a mass of orchestral color 
—from which it is only here and there his pur- 
pose to lift a particular or emphasize a hue. 
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What filled this landscape beside the sea 
and the light? The poet quotes (97) a lay 
which tells of the birth of ‘limbs and leaves” 
as ornaments wherewithal to spread the lap 
of earth. Meadows, fields, grassy plains are 
spoken of; Beowulf dies in a mead near 
the outstretched colossus of the dead drag- 
on (2787). Forest paths (1403), murky 
moors (1406), steep slopes of stones (1410), 
narrow and solitary roads (1410), grassy 
mold (1882), valleys, mountains, complexes 
of houses that form palaces (1135, 2460, 
1134, etc.); guest halls, “ fields of peace” 
(2960), protecting fortresses (522), retreats in 
the fen (852), swamps penetrated by trails 
(1360), ramparts of earth (2958, 3091), cav- 
erns—are items in this prehistoric picture. 
There is no mention of blossoms or flowers, 
Two or three trees are mentioned; the apple, 
the deeply loved ash—in the signification 
lance, or spear, because the spears were 
shafted with gray ash (1773, 330)—and the 
linden as the favorite wood forshields (shields 
covered with yellow linden-bast) (438). The 
general term “tree” occurs only in a com- 
pound — gallows-tree (2941). The ardent 
personal life of the book was too much en- 
grossed in great enterprises, robber expedi- 
tions, cleansing the land of dragon plagues, 
cleansing the sea of monsters, living in joy 
in the great mead-hall, listening to songs and 
minstrels, fighting out feuds and the like, to 
cast any very piercing glance on the nature 
around. Any one who has visited this land, 
however, knows how white it is with apple 
blossoms, how scented it is with the waxen 
blossoms of the linden, what a green and 
umbrageous land it is, with its multitudes of 
ash-trees, through which everywhere there is 
the sprinkle of silver water thrown upon the 
quaint thatch roofs of Danish and Swedish 
peasants, the great Frisian barns with their 
singular gables, which exist in hundreds still 
in Jutish England, and the luxuriance of 
erass that lies thick as hair wherever the 
sand downs and the assaults of the sea will 
let it grow. 

Of animals there are none mentioned ex- 
cept the spotted “curly maned” horses 


(1401), the wolf (1268), called “ sword- 
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doomed,” the stag-hunting hounds (1369), 
the swine bodies that ornament the helmets 
of the warriors. The reptile world is repre- 
sented by serpents, “worms,” and the fiends 
that Beowulf crushes. The sea is peopled 
with the “‘kin of giants” (422), nicors, water 
sprites, “fifels,” embryonic undines, water- 
worms, and “wild-deer” (1428) — fleeting 
creatures that vanish at the blast of the horn, 
and that Beowulf either “‘ puts tosleep” with 
his sword or pierces with his stinging arrows. 
Whales are mentioned as ‘“mere-fishes” 
(549), and the mighty “sea-woman,” mother 
of Grendel, broods in the bloody and trou- 
bled waters over the wrongs of her son. To 
this superstitious folk the water-world is a 
grisly phantom-world, given over to hostile 
and hateful creatures who wound and lacer- 
ate men, who flee at a human foot-step, who 
manifest terror and loathing of the human 
race; there is nothing to recall the peaceful 
nymph-world of the South, the happy mar- 
ble imagery which brings back so much of it 
to us as we look through the museums. All 
here is a sort of anthropomorphism of dread 
—an infinite projection of ugliness. 

One poetic hint is given us: the sea is the 
“highway of the swans”—that is, probably, 
not of the bird, but of the swan-shaped ships 
that float over the water with “‘necks of 
foam.” Ravens hover over against the bat- 
tle-fields in their robes of night; flying sprites 
visit the gloom of evening with their wander- 
ings; the gannet or solan-goose is mentioned 
indirectly (1862). Its shriek still enlivens 
these latitudes. No singing birds cross this 
strange world. The eagle speaks to the ra- 
ven (3027), and the hawk flies through the 
hall (2262): that is all. 

‘These are a few things that we see in this 
poem. What dowe hear? Onlya laugh or 
two, a conversation or two, and then a long 
silence, as Professor March suggests? Is 
the reticence of our race traceable in the 
poem? Have men’s lips to be forced open 
before they will speak or sing? Have wea 
morose, misanthropic, peevish tribe before 
us, whose susceptibilities must be flattered, 
who must be “introduced” to each other, 
who must be caressed? I think not. There 
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is speech from beginning to end; there is 
music; the minstrel sitting on the mead 
bench sings several noble lays. Our ears are 
deafened with the roar of talk; there are long 
orations; there is dramatic dialogue canto 
after canto. The very silence of the poem 
is a thunder, for through it we hear the tread 
of the dragon; the very darkness of it is like 
a vivid flash, for out of it leaps the figure of 
Grendel. Even the raven tells the eagle 
“how he joyed him in the feast when with 
the wolf he plundered the slain” (3027). 
The “ storm of arrows,” the “ shower of iron,” 
the din and friction of clashing weapons, 
horns and trumpets blowing their blasts, 
bring sharply before us more than a sound: 
they evoke a picture. All three fights with 
the dragons are tempests in words. All the 
people are loud-voiced; there are joyous 
welcomes and partings; the “‘glee-beam,” the 
**music-wood” soften or stir the hearts of 
the feasting watchers as they keep the vigil. 
There is no noiseless wassailing or shadow- 
drinking in pantomime. Even the “ gliding 
of heaven’s gem” over the valleys, as the 
moving of the sun is called (2072), like the 
coming of the ‘hateful evening groom,” or 
guardian of the twilight, seems to be accom- 
panied by noise. Hrothgar touches the 
“‘play-wood,” sings a dirge, tells a strange 
tale to his harp, speaks in rhythm of the 
prowess of his youth (2105). Open the poem 
almost at hazard and you come on passages 
alive with sound, not dimmed enomatapoie. 
The “twisted brand” burns and hisses with 
the blood of the giant (1667); the air echoes 
with the lashing of the wonder-sprite as he 
flies at evening: the breaking of the demon’s 
bones, the piercing through of her fated 
body (1667), the “greedy war-song” of the 
ringed blade as it strikes against the “wolf 
of the abyss” when she is slain by Beowulf 
(1517), the grip of her terrible claws, the wa- 
ter hissing with the glowing wounds of the 
slain nixies (1422), are all surcharged with 
sound. If there is one organ developed 
above another in this poem it is the ear: it 
is indeed unnaturally sensitive to sound im- 
pression; and this very point speaks for the 
antiquity of the poem, the early state of civ- 
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ilization described in it; for we know the 
alertness, the combined vision and audition 
of the ear of early man, when the keenness 
of this sense endows his eye with a penetrat- 
ing intelligence, and he sees as animals see 
—he sees by his ear. Far from being my- 
opic, Beowulf’s eyes are like a cat’s, they are 
noctilucent: they see and shine by night, 
and see in the water. So his eye apprehends 
the approach of the vampire when every one 
else’s is sunk in sleep. The frantic tumult 
that ensues is almost painful to the ear-drum 
as we read; it is too triumphant an imitation 
of realities. ‘The same passionate realization 
of a scene in sound-words is peculiar to the 
Iliad battle-pictures and sea-pieces; it is vis- 
ion that has become acoustic; it is sound 
that has seized the paint brush. There is a 
drama of the ear as well as of the eye. The 
invention of the music drama is evidence 
enough of this. The multitude of sharp, 
ringing, ear-pelting words in this poem are 
intended by the reciter of it to be a direct 
appeal through the sense of hearing to the 
imagination of the listener. Even we who 
read it calmly in our studies, who uncoil 
from it lovingly all its hoarded multiplicity 
of detail that we may throw them into a pic- 
ture of a vanished civilization, feel this. 

It is then impossible for us to agree with 
Professor March’s conclusion that the world 
of Beowulf is a soundless as well as a color- 
less world. Not only have we sound in vol- 
ume, in repercussion, as uttered by the indi- 
vidual, as uttered by the crowd of Thanes, 
as a continual presence at the banquets; 
chorded sound, volumed vocal and instru- 
mental sound; but the poet, by his daring 
personifications, makes the whole nature 
around him break into a sort of articulate 
speech. ‘The smoke roars, the heavens weep, 
the sword bites, the night has solemn hu- 
mors, the ocean fights with the wind (1132), 
winter locks the earth in a crackling, frozen 
mantle; flame that swallows the bodies of 
men is the “ greediest” of sprites. All have 
speech, human appetites, volition, under- 
standing. 

We have mentioned the all-pervading sea 
upon which the poem lies as upon a mirror: 
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the sea-joy of these prehistoric mariners; 
their mighty exhilaration when they are 
bounding on the main; their skill and fear- 
lessness as they put out into it. But we can- 
not well describe the mirror without referring 
to the objects which it reflects, unless we act 
as “Alice in Wonderland” did; hence the 
need of fixing a little more clearly in our minds 
the “lay” of the sea as well as of the land, the 
objects animating both the sea and the land, 
the aspects and surroundings of these objects, 
the final harmony of sea, land, objects, as- 
pects, surroundings, as yielding a general and 
yet minutely specialized picture of the old 
Teutonic life in Beowulf, not without value 
for the student of “origins” and institutions. 
Hence, let us try to bring a little more ob- 
jectively before ourselves some further physi- 
cal and external details which may serve to 
enrich the picture of the times. 

If we take our globes and invert them, we 
shall find that Denmark, the Kimbric Cher- 
sonese, closely resembles Greece in its situa- 
tion: it is a peninsula jutting out into dou- 
ble seas—in dicipiti somniare Parnasso—the 
Baltic is the Adriatic, the German Ocean is 
the -2gean. There is piercing and pene- 
trating of water everywhere—slices of firths 
and fjords, and a swarming archipelago of 
islets —a green dubious sea counterbalancing 
the blue perpetual transparence of the South. 
Leave out the mountains, and the resem- 
blance is tolerably clear. The kinship in 
blood, the analogy of situation, showed them- 
selves by a common result—a passion for 
the salt water. ‘The Greeks, however, were 
timid sailors as compared with our bold 
forefathers. Their shallops and triremes 
could not have lived in the tempestuous wa- 
ters of the Baltic or the Frisian Ocean. Ja- 
son cannot pull like Siegfried if he pull at all, 
though Herakles may. Our people, devoid 
of the finesse of their cousins, excelled in 
brute strength and animal vigor. The barques 
of the Wikings could outlive several genera- 
tions of the slenderer craft of the Mediter- 
ranean; how else could the Wikings have 
got to Iceland with their flocks and herds, to 
Greenland, to Nova Scotia, across the Bay of 
Biscay, through the Pillars of Hercules? 

We have interesting data in Beowulf, as 
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to the shape and structure of these vessels. 
We know from many sources the ease with 
which the Germans managed themselves in 
the water, rivalling the water-fowl in swim- 
ming and diving, and crossing great rivers on 
their broad shields. The “Wiking storm” 
broke out in the eighth century—about the 
date of the composition of Beowulf—and of 
course enormously developed the art of ship 
building. Canute crosses to England in a 
fleet of 1000 sail. Canute Sweinson goes to 
Norway with 1200 ships.1. Many celebrated 
ships are mentioned by name; some had 
painted sails like feluccas, and they were 
looked upon as living creatures, being com- 
pared to horses, stags, elks, reindeer, bears, 
wolves, and steers. The shape of the ship 
was often approximated to these animal 
forms, especially the prow; in Beowulf they 
are called “ foamy neck,” “ twisted neck.” A 
whole class of ships with the heads and gap- 
ing jaws of serpents was called by the name 
of “dragon.” Human-like heads, heads of 
hawks and bulls, floated on the sea from the 
end of the prow, and had magical powers at- 
tributed to them; so that eventually it was 
forbidden by law for a ship of this kind to 
approach the land without removing the 
image. Ships understood human speech, 
and were thought to break the back of witch- 
es. Runes were cut in the ends of the ship 
to ward off destruction. Birdsandstars guided 
them in their course, especially the discreet 
raven, which, as a skillful zronaut and Odin’s 
favorite bird, was let loose, and was then fol- 
lowed by the ship. When Christianity came 
in, the new ships were consecrated by priests, 
the baptismal sprinkle representing the later 
bottle of champagne. 

Beowulf’s “newly tarred” boat, as it rides 
at anchor in the bight, after it has traversed 
the “path of sails,” affords a tranquil picture 
of early sea-life. It is not one of those 
magnificent “dragons” with full-blown sails, 
thronged with fantastic sailors, washed out 
in rainbow hues, richly carved and castellat- 
ed, like those we read of in the sagas of King 
Olaf, King Hrolf or Halfdan;? it was proba- 
bly an ashen ship, made out of the famous 


1 Altnord. L. 126. 
2 Altn. L, 136. 
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ash-wood, whose name gave even the Byzan- 
tines their name for ship (askos), and in 
which the Saxons and Frisians ravaged the 
shores of Britain and Gaul—the “ ash-men,” 
as they came to be called. Various appella- 
tions are applied to the Beowulfian sea-craft ; 


wudu wunden-heals (298), wunden-stefna 


(220), sae-wudu (226), sae-genga, (1883), 
flota (218), “ringed-stem” (1898), “bird- 
like,” “‘wind-sped,” the ““deep-bosomed ship 
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held by anchor bands” (1918), the “win- 
some wood” (1920), the “sound-wood” 
(1907), “sea-deep boat” (1897), the ‘‘wave- 
floater” (1908). We hear of sails, masts, 
boat-warden, “mere-rails” (1906), ‘‘keels,” 
(Hengst and Horsa came over to England 
in three “keels”), a pilot, a “lake-crafty 
man,” who knew the landmarks when Beo- 
wulf set forth, “one of fifteen,” to go to Den- 


mark (209), etc. 
James A. Harrison. 
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THERE is excitement in the town. The 
stores are open, for business must go on 
whether a millionaire lies murdered or not, 
but trade is not brisk. Men standin groups 
on the street corners or at the saloon doors, 
and the name of Hasbrouck is spoken in 
gentler tones than it is wont to be heard in. 
Suspicion with her hundred tongues and no 
eyes is busyin every group. Men who have 
spoken ill of the dead man are very chary 
of words unless in his praise now, for there is 
much talk of lynching some one. But the 
hundred tongues of suspicion are all wagging 
a different way; the old oak by the court 
house is not likely to bear fruit to-night. 

Slick Williams has brought the news to 
town, and there is doubt at first whether he 
shall be received as a criminal or a hero. 
Suspicion is very busy with his name. He 
was never friendly to the murdered man, and 
it is whispered that he is not over and above 
scrupulous. But he is eagerly listened to, 
and it is decided that he is a hero. He tells 
his story well, and men are proud if he will 
drink with them to-day, though he has been 
none too popular before. He is willing to 
drink, and is therefore ina royal state whe 
he is wanted for the inquest. ; 

From early morning there is a dashing but 
incompetent sheriff on the scene of the mur- 
der, with a herd of deputies equally dashing 
and incompetent. They tramp through the 


dust and the dry, tangled grass, over every 
spot that may hold a trace of the murderer, 
blot out everything but their own tracks and 
find—nothing. The sheriff hints knowingly 
of ‘“‘clews,” but as these cannot be arrested, 
he goes home. 

The little bald-headed, red-faced coroner, 
more active, bustled around at such a rate 
that he had a jury ready before noon. He 
hurried and badgered the witnesses through 
their testimony, and made notes of what 
they said in his leather pocket-book, with a 
lead pencil that needed a good deal of au- 
dible sucking to get it to work. After much 
bickering over small points, and a great deal 
of time wasted in convincing a stubborn ju- 
ror that Dirk Hasbrouck had not been sub- 
ject to apoplexy, and that if he had it would 
have made no difference, the jury rendered 
the opinion that the man was dead of a gun- 
shot wound, and that they would fail in their 
duty as good citizens if they did not charge 
the deed upon some person or persons un- 
known. The fat little coroner, having done 
his duty, bustled out of the house and into 
his buggy, and rode away in the firm convic- 
tion that justice would never have had half 
a chance if he had not put his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

So the hundred tongues of suspicion 
wagged on as before, and, bolder than the 
coroner and his jury, spoke names that had 
amore flesh and blood sound than John 
Doe or Richard Roe. And the plainest 
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voices by turns accused Nixon, and Williams, 
and the Mexicans. 

So when Nixon came into town after the 
inquest, he was greeted with black looks, and 
even his old comrades were a little shy of 
bowing to him. Some of the loafers sug- 
gested that he had better be hung while they 
had him there, but they did not meet with 
much favor. Nixon was so busy with his 
own thoughts that he did not notice his cold 
reception, but took his way to Calvin Skin- 
ner’s Office. The lawyer was sitting before 
his desk, deep in the mysteries of a calf- 
bound volume, and looked uncommonly low- 
spirited and dyspeptic. After the usual greet- 
ings, Nixon explained that he had come in 
to see about his suit. 

“T didn’t know,” he said, “but this horri- 
ble affair at my place might have some effect 
on the case, and rather than take an unfair 
advantage, I would hold off a bit.” 

The lawyer’s low spirits plucked up a little 
at this. 

“Tt will have no effect whatever, Nixon,” 
he replied, “unless it brings out the facts 
about the altered figures. The hearing comes 
before the United States District Court at 
Sacramento next month.” 

“T got rather worried about it,” said Nix- 
on, heaving a sigh of relief, “so I came in 
as soon as I could get away from the in- 
quest.” 

“So they’ve held the inquest’? 
the verdict?” 

‘‘Just what you or I or any other man 
could have told without a high-priced coro- 
ner an’ jury to help him,” said Nixon, delib- 
erately. ‘They said that Dirk Hasbrouck 
was murdered, and that they didn’t know who 
did it.” 

As Nixon started out of town, everyone 
was hastening toward the railroad station. 
The fact that the sheriff and his deputies 
were at their wits’ ends—not far to reach in 
any case—had brought forth a rumor before 
noon that a celebrated San Francisco detec- 
tive had been telegraphed for, and was com- 
ing on the five o’clock train. ‘There was much 
awe of a detective, gained by reading the ter- 
rifying accounts of their preternatural sharp- 
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ness in ferreting out criminals, in the Blood- 
and- Thunder Weekly and other standard pub- 
lications of a like nature. The town turned 
out to a man when the five o'clock train 
came in, and there was much craning of 
necks to see the curiosity. The crowd at 
once spied their deau-ideal of a detective. 
From the cat-like glance of his gray eye and 
the decided cut of his mustache to the quick 
business-like manner in which he moved, he 
might have walked out of a story paper as 
Minerva sprang, full-armed, from the head 
of Jove. He was at once hurried into the 
“bus” and carried to the hotel, where he was 
the center of attraction for a large crowd. 
But greatness, like hotel custom, is only tran- 
sient, and the ideal detective came near being 
mobbed when it was found that he was only 
a drummer for a San Francisco liquor house. 
Public enthusiasm about the detective sud- 
denly cooled. Men were very shy of speak- 
ing of him, and it was tacitly agreed that the 
subject had best be dropped. ‘There was no 
suspicion that a burly red-faced, red-shirted 
stranger, with his pants tucked in his boots, 
who talked loudly of White Pine and kin- 
dred districts, was the man they were look- 
ing for. 

As the miner from White Pine showed a 
great willingness to listen, he was soon in 
possession of as large a number of theories 
as one head could well hold. He had early 
ingratiated himself into the good graces of 
Doc Peters. 

“Hear you’ve had a murder ’round here,” 
he said carelessly, as he leaned against the 
bar on both elbows. 

‘*Mebbe we have,” answered that surly 
potentate, pouring out the liquor that the 
new-comer had ordered. ‘‘Mebbe we have, 
an’ who’s to gainsay it?” 

‘Pears to me,” said the other, declining 
to be put down, “that you make a mighty 
lot o’ fuss over killin’ a man. There’sa sight 
o’ men killed over my way, an’ you never 
hear a twitter over it.” 

‘*Ef you’ve got any objex-ions to our mak- 
ing a fuss,” said Doc Peters, dogmatically, 
“there’s plenty as "ll argy with you. Ef you 
want to count the bullet holes in the wall, I 
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won't hender you. An’ ef you'll state any 
complaint you’ve got agin the town later in 
the evenin’, when the boys come in, mebbe 
you'll hev a chance to head a perceshun to 
the buryin’-ground. We don’t generally make 
a fuss, an’ we won't then.” 

“No offence,” said the stranger. ‘“ But I 
see there was a good deal goin’ on, an’ I 
come to the best place to see what’s o’clock.” 

“The deceased,” said Doc Peters, much 
mollified by this delicate compliment, “was 
the richest man in the county, an’ as he 
weren’t a skinflint, he were popular.” 

The stranger looked so much interested 
in this that Doc Peters felt encouraged to go 
on. 

“ Not as I mean to say he hadn’t his ene- 
mies, as every man has. But he was allus 
one of the boys, an’ never was stuck up on 
account of his money. He was worth Three 
Million Dollars”—and Doc Peters made this 
sum very large indeed—“an’ he drove the 
worst go-cart in the county.” This seemed 
to be such a strong recommendation that he 
repeated his last sentence; and when the 
stranger nodded, he suddenly and unexpect- 
edly ended his oration with, “So you see 
they all liked him.” 

“ Jesso,” admitted the stranger. 
any family?” 

“No-o,” replied Peters. 
they’re on’y girls, besides a nephey. He’s 
none o’ the Hasbrouck blood, though. He's 
as stuck up as if he owned Dirk and the hull 
property. He’s Dirk’s book-keeper, or secre- 
tary, or suthin’o’ the kind—leastways he was.” 

* How big are the girls?” 

“Little. Biggest one so high,” and Doc 
Peters put his hand somewhere below the 
level of the bar, where the stranger could not 


“ Leave 


* Leastways, 


see it. 

** Any idee who did it?” asked the stran- 
ger, changing the subject suddenly. 

This was a question of such alarming 
breadth that the bar-keeper had to consider 
it a long time before he could think of an- 
swering it. 

“The crowner says,” he finally answered, 
“thet it was done by some person or persons 
unknown.” 
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“Jesso. Now, why are they unknown?” 

“ Because,” said Peters doggedly, “ there’s 
no man smart enough to find ’em out.” 

This was a staggerer to the stranger, and 
the run of custom became so great that he 
had no further chance to speak with the dog- 
matic barkeeper. He turned his attention to 
the various groups there, whose members 
were not so shy of giving an opinion. Hav- 
ing decided on the prevailing sentiment, he 
visited the other saloons in succession. The 
birds of a feather seemed to have flocked 
together, for in each the opinion was almost 
aunit. In one, suspicion was strongly against 
Nixon. Inanother, no one but the Mexican 
squatters were the guilty parties. In another, 
it was even hinted that Oscar Hasbrouck, 
the nephew, had the most to gain by the 
murder. And instill others, the irrepressible 
couple, John Doe and Richard Roe, on ac- 
count of their unsavory reputation, with two 
other gentlemen of the same gang—names 
unknown—were the general favorites, found- 
ed on the popular, romantic, and entirely 
baseless story that Slick Williams had met 
four masked men riding like the wind away 
from the scene of the murder. 

Having now made up his own theory of 
the murder, the stranger—who was none 
other than the celebrated detective, Captain 
Hessling—returned to the hotel, where he 
found Osear Hasbrouck waiting for him. 
After a few words, they got into the buggy— 
a more stylish one than the millionaire had 
driven—and took their way towards the Has- 
brouck place. 

“Well, Captain Hessling,” said the young 
man anxiously, as soon as they were clear of 
the town; “have you found anything?” 

“Ves, Mr. Hasbrouck,” replied the detect- 
ive. “I think I’ve got a clew.” 

The young man smiled bitterly, and gave 
the horse a cut with the whip that made the 
animal spring forward. He had heard so 
much about “clews” in the morning that he 
had come to believe they were convenient 
fictions to conceal the ignorance of officers; 
and that when a man said he had found a 
clew he meant that it was all he ever would 
find. So the rest of the journey was made 
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in silence, and each was busy with his own 
thoughts. 

Before Hessling sought his couch, which 
—in spite of popular legends to the contrary 
—detectives occupy on occasions, he exam- 
ined Slick Williams, who had been detained 
atthe house But with his morning popularity 
and potations, added to the confusing activity 
of the coroner, the veracious Slick was not in 
a state to afford him much satisfaction, and 
the detective did not much increase his 
stock of knowledge. He was out early the 
next morning, but found his young host wait- 
ing for him. 

“Where do you wish to go first,” asked 
Oscar Hasbrouck, coldly. He thoroughly 
distrusted the ability of the detective. Per- 
haps he, too, was infected with somewhat 
of the romantic notion of how a detective 
should look—though he got it from Poe in- 
stead of the Blood-and-Thunder Weekly — 
and this man’s appearance was against the 
idea of keenness or analytic ability. His 
large size, his full, round, and rather heavy 
face, told of the animal, not the mental—of 


love of good eating and drinking, with the 
animal qualities of courage and strength. 
“We'll have a bit of breakfast, and then 


go to Nixon’s,” he replied. ‘I want to look 
over the place.” 

After a repast, to which the detective de- 
voted himself with a deliberation highly ex- 
asperating to his companion, the two men 
drove down the road and halted at Nixon’s 
gate. 

“To you want to see Nixon?” asked the 
young man, tying the horse. 

“It don’t matter just yet. He’s at break- 
fast; so if you’ll just show me the spot, we 
won’t trouble him.” 

Hasbrouck hesitated a moment, but over- 
coming his unwillingness to approach the 
place where his uncle was murdered, he led 
the detective towards it. Passing teams had 
obliterated every trace of the tragedy, and 
for all the sign one could see it might never 
have been. ‘The detective straightened back 
his broad shoulders as he inhaled a mighty 
breath of the crisp morning air, and looked 
sharply around him. The red road lay be- 
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fore him, hemmed in on either side by fences. 
He examined the ground carefully, but the 
able sheriff and his deputies had tramped 
out all traces that the murderer might have 
left. Over the fence there was nothing but 
trampled and tangled dry grass, where the 
official herd had passed. Suddenly, as he 
stood by Nixon’s fence, the detective stooped, 
and Hasbrouck heard a suppressed “ A-a- 
ah !” of satisfaction. When he rose, he held 
a rifle in his hand. 

“Whose rifle is this?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the young man, 
approaching. 

“Look there, then,” and Hessling pointed 
to a mark on the stock. 

Neatly cut there were two letters—‘tA. N.” 

“Amos Nixon!” exclaimed Hasbrouck. 

“Tt was hidden here, so,” and the detect- 
ive covered the rifle in the dry grass under 
the fence. 

Oscar Hasbrouck was now all excitement. 
The discouraging conviction that nothing 
would ever be discovered had rebounded 
into the wildest ideas of justice—vengeance. 

“Come!” he said with feverish impatience. 
“He must be arrested. He may escape.” 

“Slow, now,” said the detective, smiling 
at his companion’s eagerness. ‘You'll have 
him tried, convicted, and hung before we 
get holdof him. This,” said he, tapping the 
rifle, ‘doesn’t prove it. We'll need some- 
thing more.” 

The young man was silent again, but ex- 
cited, and walked nervously ahead of the 
detective on the way to Nixon’s house. 
Nixon was standing in the door as they 
came up. 

“Let me do the talking,” said the detect- 
ive, warningly. 

Hasbrouck seemed at first but little in- 
clined to this, and seriously meditated charg- 
ing Nixon with the crime immediately. But 
he yielded to his cooler companion, and 
answered Nixon’s morning salutation silently, 

‘*You’re looking at the place of the mur- 
der ?” said Nixon slowly, and pointing rather 
reluctantly in that direction. 

“Yes, Mr. Nixon,” replied Oscar Has- 
brouck awkwardly. “Mr. Dexter, a friend 
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of mine, wanted to see it.” And he nodded 
toward Hessling—it having been agreed that 
he was to bear that name. 

“Yes,” returned the detective quickly. 
‘Dirk was an old friend of mine”—he had, 
in fact, never seen him alive—-“‘an’I feel 
some interest in looking up the case. May- 
be you can tell something about it.” 

Nixon told the story of the night of the 
murder simply and straightforwardly, ham- 
mering out his sentences in his own deliber- 
ate way, and telling everything as he had 
felt and seen it. 

The detective showed neither satisfaction 
nor disappointment at this straightforward 
tale. 

“You say,” he said smoothly, “that you 
were in the house when the shot was fired. 
Can you prove it?” 

“My God!” cried Nixon, divining the 
meaning of the question. “No. My wife 
was putting Minnie to bed and did not hear 
the shot.” 

Hessling gave a glance at Hasbrouck as 
though he would say, “‘I have him now.” 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Nixon,” he asked, 
“whose gun this is?” and he held up the 
rifle before him. 

Nixon took hold of it, and looked it 
over. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked, look- 
ing at Hessling steadily with his gray eyes; 
but his face was ashy in color. 

“T found it,” said Hessling slowly, watch- 
ing the effect of every word on the man be- 
fore him, ‘close under the fence by the spot 
where Dirk Hasbrouck’s murderer stood 
when he fired the shot. See here. The 
gun has been fired lately.” 

Nixon still looked at the detective, and 
did not turn his eyes to the gun. 

‘“‘This rifle is mine,” he said, steadily and 
slowly. “But I declare before God that I 


am innocent of the crime you would charge 
me with.” 


The detective did not change his expres- 
sion. 

“You see how it stands,” he answered. 
“Tf you are innocent, it will be easy to prove 
it; but I must do my duty. My name is 
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Hessling, and I am a detective. I arrest 
you for the murder of Dirk Hasbrouck.” 


IV. 


The dying embers of excitement were 
kindledafresh in the town when it was known 
that Nixon had been arrested. In spite of 
the fiction of the law—a circulating library 
that deals quite extensively in that class of 
literature—which asserts that every man is 
supposed to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty, there was but one opinion to be heard; 
and that declared Nixon a case for the gal- 
lows. When Justice Buckhard, at the pre 
liminary examination, held the prisoner with- 
out bail to be tried for his life there seemed 
to bea general feeling that this was a useless 
formality, and the man had best be hung at 
once. There was loud talk of lynching on 
the streets, that grew louder in the saloons; 
and, as usual, the loudest advocates of this 
heroic treatment were those who would be 
last in the fray if the constituted officers 
should decide to defend the prisoner by force 
of arms. 

There were two persons in the town that 
believed in Nixon’s innocence. One was 
Calvin Skinner, and the other was—of all 
men—Doc. Peters. Skinner being a lawyer, 
was supposed to have been bought with a 
moderate retainer, and no attention was paid 
to what he thought. Doc. Peters attracted 
more notice, both on account of his high 
position in the social scale and the unlikeli- 
hood that his opinion was an interested one. 

* Now, why ain’t he guilty?” asked an ar- 
gumentative customer, holding his half-emp- 
tied glass up to the light. 

Doc. Peters was an autocrat in his own 
dominions, and was not accustomed to be 
argued with. His dark face became darker 
and his high cheek bones higher, if possible, 
as he answered in a surly voice : 

“ Because he ain’t.” 

This not being quite satisfactory in clear- 
ing away his doubts, the argumentative cus- 
tomer returned to the charge. 

“But wy ain’t he ?” 

The lines on each side of the barkeeper’s 
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mouth became very deep and decided, as he a good citizen; I never knowingly harmed a 


found himself questioned thus persistently. 
The crowd in the saloon gathered around in 
an interested manner, and he saw that he 
formed a minority ; but his spirits rose to the 
occasion. 

“ Because,” he growled, “the man ain’t a 
fool. Ef 1 wanted to put one o’ you fellers 
out o’ the way, quiet-like, do you s’pose I’d 
stand in the door there an’ blaze away at you 
as you passed? Not unless I was a fool.” 

He hinted, moreover, that there were 
stronger reasons for his opinion, but as he 
failed to bring them forward, the discussion 
was finally dropped; with the usual result 
of discussions, that each party held firmly to 
his own convictions. 

Calvin Skinner’s opinion was deserving of 
more respect than was accorded to it, for it 
was founded on his knowledge of the man. 
When he heard that Nixon was arrested for 
the murder, he hurried down to the Justice’s 
Court, where the preliminary examination 
was going on, and was allowed a few mo- 
ments’ private conversation with the pris- 
oner. Nixon seemed dazed by his arrest 
and refused to be defended, but was finally 
prevailed on to state to the court that he re- 
served his defense. When the prisoner was 
remanded to the custody of the sheriff, Cal- 
vin Skinner obtained admission to his cell. 
He was seated on a low stool, with his head 
dejectedly in his hands, and his wife and 
child were standing by him. 

“Come, Nixon,” said the lawyer, putting 
as much animation as he could muster up 
into his countenance and voice, “‘ you mustn’t 
give way so. You're not convicted yet, nor 
likely to be.” 

Nixon looked up at him with a dull eye, 
and then looked back at the floor. 

“It’s a hard trial, sir,” he said slowly, in a 
low voice, as though he were talking to him- 
self rather than to the lawyer, “for a man 
that’s never seen the inside of a jail, unless 
when it was buildin’, to be shut up in these 
walls. It’s hard for one that was always an 
honest man to feel the stain of a jail on him— 
to feel that, guilty or not guilty, it'll cling to 
him all his days. I’ve done my duty, sir, as 


man in my life; and here I am, in jail for 
murder.” A shudder ran through him as 
though he were seized with a chill. 

“Come, cheer up, and we'll have you out 
of here in no time,” said Skinner, trying to 
put heart into his words, and not making an 
encouraging success. We’ll arrange your de- 
fense now.” 

“I don’t want a defense,” said Nixon dog- 
gedly, with his eyes on the floor. “I don’t 
want to go through all the chicanery of the 
law to get my liberty. I’ve got a plain story 
to tell, and they can believe it or not as they 
like. I’ve got no money to waste on lawyers, 
an’ I won’t hire any. If I can’t get justice 
without, I’ll hang, I s’pose.” 

Calvin Skinner passed over the bitter part 
of the speech, though he felt it none the less, 
and seized on the one favorable point. 

“At least, tell your plain story to me, 
Nixon.” 

“Yes, Amos,” said his wife. 
Skinner. It won't do any hurt.” 

After much urging from his wife and from 
the lawyer, Nixon told as much of the story 
of the murder as he knew. 

“ And I swear before God,” he said in con- 
clusion, “that is all I know of it. It was 
my gun that was found, but I know no more 
how it got there than you do.” 

“How could any one get the gun?” asked 
Calvin Skinner, when Nixon had done. 
“Where did you keep it?” 

“In the—in the shop!” he cried, starting 
to his feet. 

Mrs. Nixon and the lawyer were startled 
by this sudden action. They feared he had 
lost his senses. 

“Mary, you remember the footsteps you 
heard that night?” 

“Ves.” 

“When I went out I found the shop door 
open; and I &xow I had fastened it before. 
It was then that the rifle was stolen! But” 
he added in a lower voice, dropping back 
into his former position, “I don’t know how 
that betters matters. I knew before that 
it was stolen, and I don’t know much more 


now.” 


“Tell Mr. 
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“Little things are often important, and so 
this may prove,” replied the lawyer. And 
after a consultation with Mrs. Nixon, in which 
he agreed to take charge of the case, he 
made his way out of the jail. 

The grand jury,then in session, returned 
a true bill against Nixon the following week, 
and the district court was to sit the first 
week in November. This unparalleled haste 
in a murder trial caused the lawyers to shake 
their heads, and the people to give a good 
deal of undeserved credit to the prosecuting 
attorney; though it was generally supposed 
that there would be a postponement at the 
last minute. The cause of the speedy pro- 
ceedings was not the energy of the prosecut- 
ing attorney, but the refusal of the prisoner 
to take advantage of the law’s delays. Cal- 
vin Skinner's advice, and even his importu- 
nity, fell on deaf ears. 

“T have a plain story to tell,” was the dog- 
ged answer, ‘“‘and they can hang me or not, 
as they like.” 

The court met, and the day was set for 
the trial. As it came nearer and nearer, 
rumors were thick on the street. New evi- 
dence, it was said, had been discovered most 
unfavorable to the prisoner. Then the 
counsel for the prisoner had made some im- 
portant discovery. But the general impres- 
sion was that a postponement would be asked 
for, and the case would go over to the next 
term—that being the usual fate of murder 
cases in this particular town. 

But the day came; the case was called, 
and no postponement was asked. The court- 
room was crowded, and the counsel on both 
sides were objects of intense interest. ‘The 
district attorney, a short, fat dunderhead, 
sat placidly looking at the court and the 
spectators, with an idea that the whole pro- 
ceedings were held for the sole object of 
showing his enormous abilities—though by 
a witty brother at the bar he had been com- 
pared to Necessity, which knows no law. 
Next to him, looking as though the proceed- 
ings were much beneath him, and he attend- 
ed out of mere condescension, sat Barlex, 
the famous San Francisco lawyer, who had 
been engaged by the Hasbrouck family to 
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assist the prosecution. Calvin Skinner sat 
opposite, looking very melancholy and dys- 
peptic, from which it was augured that his 
client’s chances were not favorable for a long 
life. At his right hand was a young fledg- 
ling of the law who had volunteered his ser- 
vices, as he was waiting for his first client, 
in hopes to gain a little profitable notoriety. 

There was a buzz in the court-room, as 
from a swarm of flies, as the prisoner was 
brought in. 

“ He’s a bloodthirsty-looking villain,” whis- 
pered a lantern-jawed man, leaning over to 
his neighbor. “So quiet and cat-like.” 

He was looking thin and pale, and gave his 
plea of not guilty so low that the spectators 
could not hear it. His wife and child were 
by his side as he was brought in, and were 
given seats by the counsel for the defense, 

The long, weary day was taken up in the 
endless bickerings in getting a jury. So many 
respectable men had heard of the case and 
were consequently unfitted to judge of it; 
any number of them anxious to get back to 
their business affirmed that they had formed 
an opinion, though they would have been at 
a loss to tell what it was; so many men of 
dense stupidity persisted in misunderstand- 
ing the plainest questions, and required so 
much explanation from the court before they 
could be accepted on the jury; so many men 
who were privately known to have given an 
opinion answered so cunningly as, after 
much skirmishing of counsel, to be accepted 
by the court as “good men and true,” from 
which select society they were peremptorily 
challenged by one side or the other—and 
there was, in short, so much wrangling over 
the meaning of tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee, that when the court adjourned there were 
but nine men who had been accepted. The 
strife over tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee be- 
gan afresh next morning. The quarrelling 
over men who said they had formed an opin- 
ion when they hadn’t, and men who said they 
hadn’t when they had expressed one freely— 
the whole proceedings, in short, were gone 
over and over, until at twelve o’clock the jury 
was impaneled, the last man having sworn 
that he had never heard of the case, had not 
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read a newspaper for twenty-one years, and 
never signed his name but once in his life. 
He was selected as foreman. 

“It’s a curious thing,” said Skinner to 
Nixon, as the court re-assembled after din- 
ner, ‘that your land case comes before the 
court at Sacramento to-day.” 

Nixon did not reply. He scarcely heard 
the words. He was looking anxiously over 
the jurymen, and it was small comfort he got 
from their appearance. There were two 
miners, of stout frames and ruddy faces, who 
evidently considered him a most ill-favored 
villain ; three were ranchers who contentedly 
chewed their cud, and one of them looked so 
mild and meek—he was notoriously hen- 
pecked—that Nixon took hope that there 
would be at least a “hung” jury. However, 
he proved the most blood-thirsty one of the 
lot. He could not guess the occupations of 
the others; but from the young man with 


the yellow side-whiskers, who was nervously 
aware that this was his first experience on a 
jury, to the old man with the heavy lower 
jaw, mahogany complexion, and a week’s 


stubble on his face—all were the models of 
stupidity that are called for by our wonder- 
ful jury laws. 

“ Thats a jury for you,” remarked an old 
lawyer with admiration. ‘You can depend 
on it to surprise everybody.” 

The first witness examined was Slick Wil- 
liams. He told his story with rather more 
of detail than might have been expected, and 
dwelt strongly on the point that he saw Nix- 
on going into the house as he drove up. A 
severe cross-examination failed to contradict 
his story. The rumors of new testimony of 
the highest importance had been very loud 
that morning, and every one was on tiptoe 
of expectation for the next witness. 

“Call Abe Parker,” said the prosecuting 
attorney. A. Barker, with variations, was 
vigorously called. 

A very lank man stepped upon the stand 
at the summons, and bowed serenely to the 
court, the counsel, and the jury. After the 
preliminary questions, he gave his testimony 
in a very self-confident manner. 

“T was a ridin’ towards ther place whar 
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Ole Belleville used ter live, when I see a 
buggy, which I knowed to be Dirk Has- 
brouck’s, a standin’ thar, an’ Dirk was talk- 
in’ earnest-iike to a middlin’-sized man in 
his shirt-sleeves.” 

He identified the prisoner as the man. 

“‘T heern Dirk say suthin’ bout makin’ the 
fur fly, an’ t’other man, he said thet they was 
at odds—them was his words, sir—about the 
land, an’ there would be bloodshed, an’ that 
was the way they would settle it.” 

This produced a sensation throughout the 
court-room, and seemed likely to decide the 
prisoner’s fate. Nixon himself looked as- 
tounded at the way in which his conversa- 
tion with Hasbrouck had been twisted into 
such frightful meaning. 

When Parker ended his testimony—the 
rest of which was not at all to the point— 
Skinner began a vigorous cross-examination. 
After much brow-beating, under which the 
witness was at first jaunty, and then nervous, 
and finally a picture of imbecility, the impor- 
tant fact was ascertained that Mr. Parker was 
not sure of anything except of his earnest 
desire to be off the witness-stand. The pris- 
oner, for all he knew, might have said he 
didn’t want any bloodshed, might bave said 
woodshed, or any kind of a shed. Felt 
pretty sure that Dirk Hasbrouck said some- 
thing about “ makin’ the fur fly.” Couldn’t 
be certain that he meant his (the prisoner’s) 
fur. Might have been anybody’s. 

When the witness was reduced to this 
state of ignorance, he was dismissed from 
the stand, found a step where he thought 
there wasn’t any, didn’t find one where he 
expected it, and finally was with great diffi- 
culty piloted out of the court-room and into 
the nearest saloon by a humane deputy- 
sheriff. The spectators now leaned strongly 
to the opinion that Calvin Skinner was a 
“mighty sharp lawyer,” which had never 
been suspected of him before, but there was 
no change in regard to his client. 

Captain Hessling, and after him, Oscar 
Hasbrouck, described the finding of the rifle, 
and Dr. Jenkins produced the bullet which 
he had extracted from the body, and which 
fitted the rifle. Skinner admitted that the 
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rifle belonged to the prisoner, and the prose- 
cution rested their case. 

When the court was adjourned there was 
but one opinion on the streets, and that was 
against the prisoner. ‘The evidence was all 
circumstantial, but it seemed conclusive. He 
had been heard in threatening conversation 
with the deceased; he had been seen enter- 
ing his house a few minutes after the mur- 
der was committed; his rifle had been found 
on the spot—though why he should leave it 
there was a mystery ; and besides all this he 
was in litigation over the land—that prolific 
source of quarrels and bloodshed: it was a 
plain case. ‘The few voices raised in de- 
fense of Nixon were silenced by the weight 
of numbers. Bets were offered twenty to 
one on a verdict of guilty, with no takers. 
Even Doc Peters admitted that it looked 
pretty black for the prisoner, but suggested 
that the defense had not been heard. 

Calvin Skinner worked late that night on 
his summing up. He felt extremely doubt- 
ful, almost hopeless, as to the result. He 
was inclined to place his hopes in a new 
trial, which would allow the popular excite- 
ment time to cool, and perhaps develop new 
evidence. He had found a telegram from 
Sacramento on his desk, saying that Nixon’s 
case had been argued before the court that 
day, and a speedy decision was looked for. 
And with this double anxiety in addition to 
the dyspepsia, he slept ill that night. 

In the early morning the court-room was 
crowded to suffocation, and there was a 
goodly crowd around the doors and windows. 
The human thirst for blood, the inborn and 
unconscious cruelty of man, comes out 
strongly on such occasions. 

The defense brought forward two or three 
witnesses to prove the good character that 
the prisoner had always borne, and the pros- 
ecution, to save time, admitted that others 
would swear to the same. In accordance 
with his desire to tell his own story, Amos 
Nixon was put on the stand. His honest, 
square face and firm bearing made a good 
impression; and as he told his story, slowly 
and plainly, from the morning meeting with 
Dirk Hasbrouck till the lantern light fell on 
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the dead man’s face, soiled with the red dust 
of the road, there was scarce a sound among 
the hearers. When he had done, the im- 
mortal Barlex arose for the first time, asked 
how long he had been in litigation with the 
deceased, and sat down, with a contemptuous 
gesture that the cross-examination was over. 
Mrs. Nixon’s corroborating testimony, with 
the fearful gap in the time, was passed by in 
the same contemptuous manner, although 
the plan of the artful Barlex was near being 
spoiled by the district attorney, who was 
anxious to show forth his talents in cross-ex- 
amination, from which he was dissuaded only 
through much energetic whispering. 

Calvin Skinner, much disappointed that 
the prosecuting attorney had not had his 
way, Was just rising to announce that the de- 
fence was closed, when there was a stir 
among the crowd in the court-room. A dep- 
uty sheriff was seen struggling to make his 
way to the front, and was having, in spite of 
his dignified office, to fight for every inch of 
it. Skinner waited for the disturbance to 
subside, when the deputy, having made the 
best of his way in, came up to him. 

“Old Belleville’s out here and wants to 
testify,” he whispered. 

The lawyer leaned over and whispered the 
news to the prisoner. Nixon’s heart gave a 
great leap. He remembered how Belleville 
had gone to warn the Mexicans, and per- 
haps— 

When Belleville was called for there was 
another stir in the room. The old man 
made his way slowly through the crowd, sup- 
ported on either side by deputy sheriffs, and 
still grasped his old shot-gun in his withered 
hands. The gun was finally taken from him 
with much protest on his part, and he was 
helped up to the witness stand. 

He stood there, grasping the back of the 
chair as he had been used to grasp his gun, 
and looked wildly around the court-room. 
He was more bent than ever. His face was 
of a yellow, waxy paleness, and the blue 
mark on his cheek stood out with a deeper 
and stronger color than ever. A man re- 
marked to his neighbor that it had taken the 
form of a hand; and indeed it took but little 
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fancy to make it so. There was a brilliancy 
about his eyes, glittering from under his 
shaggy brows and the gray locks that strag- 
gled down over his forehead, in strange con- 
trast to the signs of age and feebleness that 
were upon him. His long, tangled beard 
swept down over his breast. His hands on 
the back of the chair trembled a little, and 
their ashy yellow appearance was marked by 
the contrast with the swollen blue veins that 
stood out on them in bold relief. He re- 
mained standing, in spite of the invitation of 
the judge that he be seated. 

“What is your name?” 

“ Belleville,” he said slowly. ‘“ Belleville’s 
myname. The boys call me Ol’ Belleville.” 

“ First name?” 

The old man looked around vacantly, and 
then down at the chair, and changed the po- 
sition of his hands. 

“IT do’no,” he said with difficulty. “It was 
too long ago.” 

The attention of every one in the court- 
room, for some unexplainable reason, was 
strained on every word that the old man ut- 
tered, while he answered with difficulty the 
preliminary questions. There was a strong 
impression— no one could tell whence it 
came—that his testimony would be of start- 
ling import. 

“What do you know about the murder of 
Hasbrouck?” asked Skinner. 

“T know,” said the old man slowly, look- 
ing around from under his shaggy brows, 
“I know ad/ about it.” 

If possible, the attention became more 
strained, as the lawyer repeated his question. 

‘I know,” replied the old man, obstinate 
in telling the story his own way, “that Nixon 
didn’t do it.” 

Was this worth anything or not? Did he 
really know about it, or was he only giving 
his own opinion. 

““How do you know about it?” asked the 
lawyer, trying to get at it another way. 

The old man grasped the chair more firmly, 
and looked slowly around the room. The 
words came out with a slight tremble and a 
long drawn emphasis on each: “I was theer.” 

. The interest quickened to fever heat. 
VoL. TV.—3. 
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“T done it,” continued Belleville. “I 
killed Dirk Hasbrouck with that rifle!” 

At this surprising confession, the sup- 
pressed excitement of the crowd found 
breath, and all was confusion in a moment. 
While order was being restored, which took 
some minutes, Nixon was heartily congratu- 
lated on his escape by those around him; 
and Mrs. Nixon, who had borne up without 
flinching until the moment of good fortune, 
was carried fainting from the court-room. 
When the disturbance had been quieted, the 
old man, who had not changed his position, 
resumed his testimony : 

“That theer land,” he said, slowly, “be- 
longed to me once, an’ I hed said Dirk Has- 
brouck should never get it. I heern Dirk 
say that mornin’ as he was bound to get Nix- 
on off, an’ I thought over it all day. I went 
down to the Greasers, agreeable to what I 
tol’ Nixon, to say they’d best look out fer 
visiters next day. They was terrible anxious, 
an’ axed fer the loan o’ my shotgun. So I 
left it with ’em as I come back along towards 
dusk. I come back a thinkin’ and a think- 
in’ as how, when I was gone away to Nevad- 
dy, Dirk would turn Nixon off the land. An’ 
as I got to my shanty, it came to me like a 
flash o’ light that I should kill him.” 

The old man gave a shudder, and shifted 
the chair a little. There were drops of cold 
sweat on his forehead, moistening the locks 
of hair that straggled over it, but he never 
noticed them. After a pause, he continued, 
speaking slowly in his high quavering voice, 
that gave a strange thrill to his words. 

“T stood still as a stun, fer I do’no’ how 
long, for I was thet chilled with the idee. 
But I was minded now to do it. Artera 
while, I remembers thet I’ve loaned my gun 
to the Greasers, an’ then I stan’s stock still 
again. Then it comes to me, as plain as 
though somebody says it, ‘ Nixon’s gun’s in 
the shop.’ I knowed he was keerless with 
sich things, so I walks to the shop an’ gets 
it, an’ goes back tomy shanty. Nixon come 
out, but purty soon he goes back, an’ I stan’s 
theer. I was wonderin’ whether Dirk ’d got 
back, an’ I was a listenin’ fer I do’no’ what, 
when I hearn a buggy rattlin’. It comes to 
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me with another flash, ‘That’s him,’ an’ I 
creeps along the fence till it comes near. 
An’ it was him.” 

The old man stopped along while, and 
looked down, leaning heavily on the chair. 
until the judge ordered him to proceed. He 
started up wildly and seemed to collect him- 
self with difficulty. “ Yes, yes,” he mut- 
tered, “ I was dreaming”: and then he went 
on. 

“When I fired, the horse gev a great jump, 
an’ threw Dirk out, an’ he never spoke. I 
dropped the rifle an’ stood theer. I hearn 
Nixon come to the door an’ I didn’t stir. 
Then I hearn the gallopin’ of a horse. I tried 
to pick up the rifle, but I couldn’t tech it. 
I gev it a kick, fer it was—” 

The old man started back and was gazing 
wildly at the rifle that stood near the stand. 
He pointed to it, shrinking back as he ended. 

** Tt was all blood, an’—it—is—now!” The 
voice was almost a shriek, and every one 
started up. The old man looked wildly 
around for a moment; then the blue mark 
seemed to spread suddenly over his face and 
he fell heavily to the floor. 

The court-room was immediately a scene 
of wild excitement, and there was a rush 
toward the front that was with difficulty 
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checked. Dr. Jenkins examined the old man 
and announced that he had fallen in a fit, 
and he was removed to the sheriff’s room. 

Every one was now anxious to congratu- 
late Nixon. There could be no doubt of 
Belleville’s story, and the order for his release 
was soon made out. The jury, looking as 
though it did not know whether to feel quite 
right over the matter, was among the first to 
come to him. 

“Congratulate you, Mr. Nixon,” said the 
meek man, shaking his hand. “We'd a’ 
hung you sure but for the old man.” 

While Nixon was still held there by his 
new-found friends who were so lately wish- 
ing to have him hung, the familiar brown en- 
velope of the telegraph company was handed 
to Calvin Skinner. He read the despatch 
inclosed and passed it over to Nixon. But 
he scarcely noticed it. 

Dr. Jenkinscame out of the sheriff’s room. 

“* Belleville is dead,” he said briefly. “He 
never spoke again.” 

The sudden silence that fell upon them 
for a moment was broken by the lawyer as 
he held up the despatch. 

“And so is the Belleville claim. The 
Morefios grant is confirmed for only two 


leagues.” 
E. A. Walcott. 





GARRISON 


More than half my life has been spent on 
the border lands of civilization in what was 
then the New North-west. Happy years they 
were, too, and full of varied experiences. 
About the year 18— my husband was station- 
ed at a little garrison in one of the Western 
States during the Indian War. It was a rough 
place and not desirable to dwell in, but I re- 
solved to imitate the devotion of Ruth, the 
Moabitess, and said: “ Where thou goest, 
etc.” Ah! zeal without knowledge! how 
many misfortunes thou hast brought upon the 
sons and daughters of Adam! 

It was half a year before I was allowed 
to carry my patriotic sentiments into prac- 
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tice, but one lovely morning in June I started 
for a stage ride of fifty miles, over level prai- 
ries; past deserted farm houses, whose occu- 
pants had fled in haste from the coming 
red man, through rivers whose swelling 
torrents no bridge had spanned, and where 
the leaders of our four-mule team invariably 
and persistently “jack-knived ” when half way 
across. ‘This brought us to a little hamlet, 
which consisted of alog house forty by fifteen 
feet, with a pretentious shingle nailed with a 
horse-shoe over the door, announcing to the 
weary traveler “Stage House”; another log- 
house, half as big, but of the same style of 
architecture, with a second shingle in more 
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modest type, “Store”; and three or four 
smaller structures with no door plate, but 
with unmistakable signs of home comforts in 
the ‘‘baby faces at the pane,” which indi- 
cated these were private residences. The 
driver cracked his whip in a fashion that 
would have made all ‘small boys die with 
envy, and reined in his snorting steeds before 
the door of the “Stage House.” Half a 
dozen men came up and looked inside the 
stage to see if their wives or sweethearts had 
arrived, and turned away disappointed, for 
there was only one passenger beside myself 
in the coach, and he like me was bound for 
the “garrison.” After answering the queries 
of the landlord and the loungers relative to 
news from Washington, news of Indians, price 
of beans, prospects of rain, etc., etc., our 
Jehu picked up his slack lines, and with 
another crack urged his prancing chargers 
(pardon a poetic license nowand then, though 
the subject be mules), towards the garrison. 

This was made of tamarack logs set in the 
ground endways some three or four feet, as 
posts are set, and close together, enclosing a 
large square space of ground, and having at 
the corners wooden bastions for the sentries. 
Knowing how the “ female sect of woman” 
has been criticised in the matter of accuracy 
as regards distances, I shall not venture to 
state whether this space contained ten acres 
or one hundred; suffice it to say there were 
within it quarters for a cavalry company and 
one or two of infantry, as well as refuge for 
settlers’ families who had been forced to leave 
their homes on account of the savages. The 
entrance to the garrison was through a wide 
and massive gateway, under which we dashed 
with the air of conquerors. A mounted 
guard paced solemnly and majestically night 
and day before this entrance. The post- 
office was the objective point inside the gar- 
rison, in a store close to the gateway, and 
the “boys in blue” soon crowded around the 
door to wait for the opening of the mail. 
How welcome to the soldier’s hearts were 
these precious missives from loved ones at 
home! While they are waiting, let me de- 
scribe the garrison. In the center was the 
parade ground; on one side of this were the 
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officers’ quarters and on the other side 
the soldiers’ quarters, low, long, log buildings, 
something after the fashion of the Mormon 
establishments at Salt Lake City; a door and 
a window, a door and a window ad infint- 
tum. Back of the officers’ quarters were 
the hospital, sutler’s store, and various 
other departmental buildings. Back of the 
soldiers’ quarters was a similar row of houses 
occupied by the settlers. The space between 
the soldiers and settlers was called a street, 
and dignified by the name of “ Maiden 
Lane,” but until Gabriel blows his horn no- 
body who lived there can tell why it was 
‘* Maiden.” At the extreme rear opposite 
the gate of entrance were the stables; andin 
front of them, nearer to the parade ground, 
was the commissary, a huge log building two 
stories high, which had been promoted to its | 
present importance from a station house sta- 
ble, when the garrison was built around it. 
Food fit for kings bestowed itself where 
weary, jaded stage horses had aforetime 
feasted, and sacks of Old Government Java 
piled themselves up in the previous oat-bin. 
Outside the commissary door stood a well, 
and the “ old oaken bucket” hung in it, and 
rose and fell at the bidding of the dashing 
cavalry man or the blushing, bare-footed 
damsel as the case might be. Many a time 
and oft as I have raised a goblet of Spring 
Valley water to my lips and shut my eyes to 
drink it, have I sighed for a draught from 
that crystal fountain. 

Now to go back. My good doctor piloted 
me from the stage to my new quarters, which, 
though rough, were also ready. Some little 
attempt at adornment had been made in 
honor of my arrival. The floor of black oak 
plank, innocent of a plane, had been swept, 
and clean newspapers cut in the most artis- 
tic and elaborate designs were on the shelves, 
and over the window. There was a bouquet 
of wild flowers on the big square table which 
stood in the center of the room, and the lit- 
tle benches, (for chairs were an unknown 
quantity), were as white as sand and energy 
could make them. On the whole, I rather 
liked the looks of things; and a four years’ 
familiarity (or intimacy) proved my first im- 
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pressions correct. The time came at last 
when I could sweep that room without the 
aid of a dust pan, all the dirt dropping through 
the big cracks in a most considerate and 
helpful manner. Lots of other things went 
through the cracks too ; and if scissors, carv- 
ing-knife, cribbage-board, or any other little 
articles of vertu were misssing, we always 
said: “Don’t hunt for them; to-morrow 
we'll take up one of the planks and find 
them.” We had a little fine-toothed iron 
rake, and we used to explore that territory two 
or three times a week with the most gratify- 
ing results. 

All the officers took their meals in a board- 
ing house in Maiden Lane, kept by a “set- 
tler,” and thither I was escorted at 6 o’clock 
to supper. I was introduced and given the 
captain’s seat, being the only lady at the table. 
Jolly good times we used to have there, 
for there is something conducive to friendly 
comradeship in daily breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers, under such Bohemian circumstanc- 
es. A few weeks later, the iron entered our 
souls. One morning at breakfast, our land- 
lady told us that we “needn’t mind about 
coming to dinner, for she wasn’t going to 
keep boarders any longer. Her ole man 
thought they would do better at suthen 
else.” Considering that we had put up with 
divers trials since we had been there, such 
as waiting until 12 o’clock for our breakfast, 
because a skunk or two had taken posses- 
sion of the kitchen and disputed her right to 
the stove, or “the girls were out all night 
to a dance and didn’t wake up till nine 
o'clock,” we felt injured, grieved, and hurt, at 
this short notice. The officers could go to the 
mess-room, but not so “we.” Notwith- 
standing the bountiful stores in the commis- 
sary, there was nothing but hard tack 
ready for eating, and that must soak two or 
three days. Then I felt the truth of the 
proverb, “A friend in need, etc.” I an- 
nounced that I was going to housekeeping 
on my own account, and before night I had 
received the voluntary loan of three plates, 
two cups and one saucer, a big yellow bowl, 
two tin teaspoons with an edge superior to 
that of the commanding officer’s sword, and 
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a big long-handled spider. This spider fig- 
ured afterwards at a dinner where I enter- 
tained our bishop and three or four New 
York grandees, who did me the honor of a 
visit en route for Manitoba. I baked a chick- 
en pie in it, and set iton the table with its 
four feet of handle gaily decorated, and a 
lovely bouquet stuck in the little round hole 
at the end. JI venture to say that those 
millionaires, with all their money, never saw 
anything like it before or since. 

In the morning we were awakened by 
reveille. The fifer and drummer made 
a rapid tour of the garrison, often in very 
scanty raiment under cover of the grayness 
of the early dawn, and then went back to 
their bunks. What a jolly fellow that fifer 
was! After blowing retreat at night, he 
would take his fife in his mouth, and running 
across the parade, turn a somersault into 
his quarters. He isa grave and reverend 
clergyman of the church of England now; 
but I always picture him as taking his prayer- 
book in his mouth, running up the broad 
aisle, and turning a somersault into the chan- 
cel. 

During the fast flying years of my garri- 
son life I enjoyed much. There were none 
of the rivalries and jealousies of fashionable 
society life, but yet we lacked not for amuse- 
ment and entertainment. Music, cards, read- 
ing, and gossiping filled up the measure of 
our days— harmless gossip, too, quite dif- 
ferent from the current article. 

When winter came the snow not unfre- 
quently sifted through the roof, and covered 
us in bed as with’a blanket, and the rains of 
summer were even more to be dreaded. 
Then we used to put our valuables under the 
bed, put tin pans on our piano to catch the 
drops, and then sit down with our ofium cum 
dignitate and a big umbrella to enjoy our- 
selves. It is not every body that knows the 
luxury of sitting under an umbrella in his 
own parlor. 

We had plenty of good things to eat, and 
plenty of wood to burn, which was cut and 
prepared by soldiers detailed for the purpose, 
unless some unlucky Indians, prowling 
around, were caught and put into the guard- 
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house, and made to perform these humiliat- 
ing offices under an armed guard. Once, 
when there were half a dozen in durance 
vile, the boys thought it would vary the mo- 
notony agreeably to have a war dance. So 
they provided the requisite paint and feath- 
ers, and making a big circle around the 
parade ground for their safe keeping put 
them in the center. The music was strik- 
ing with sticks on old tin pans, and the 
peculiar “ Ay-yz” rung out on the clear air. 
With a woman’s curiosity I joined the 
crowd, and soon grew much interested in 
the performances of the noble red man. 
But I beat a hasty retreat when, in the 
course of his evolutions, he dropped his 
blanket and stood revealed in his pristine 
deauty. 

After a few years, when the immediate 
danger from Indians was over and confidence 
in a measure restored, a little town grew up 
outside the garrison. Ambitious young men, 
graduates from various professional schools 
of the East, took Greeley’s advice and 
sought a field for their rising talents. I re- 
member one young lawyer (and if this meets 
his eye I salute him across the continent), a 
tall, awkward city boy, green—if city boys 
ever admit that color. He was dressed in the 
height of Boston fashion (twenty-five years 
ago), had a stove-pipe hat—the first one that 
had ever appeared in town—canvas shoes 
with russet tips, a white duck suit, an eye 
glass, andacane. The boys followed him 
as they would a circus, and soon his immac- 
ulate linen bore marks of earthly stain and 
soil. He wisely retired for a few moments 
to the privacy of his apartments, and with the 
expertness of a Japanese conjurer emerged 
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in a suit of old clothes and a soft hat, 
which he had put into regulation shape by 
stepping onit. He slapped the first man he 
met familiarly on the shoulder and asked him 
what he’d take to drink; and by the time 
that night was ready to “drop her sable cur- 
tains down and pin them witha star,” he had 
become the most popular man in town, and 
held this preéminence ever after. 

Some time after this occurrence there 
alighted from the stage at the hotel a sec- 
ond young man closely resembling the first 
in dress and manner. No. 1 saw him, and 
his heart ‘‘ yearned” towards him as hearts 
were wont to do in Bible times. He hast- 
ily shut up his office, rushed across the street 
where the stranger stood among a knot of 
lawyers, and said anxiously: “Young man, 
I must speak with you.” An interview be- 
ing granted, he told him his experience, and 
ended by saying : 

‘“* My friend, take off your good clothes, 
and put them with your manners in the bot- 
tom of your trunk. You will never need 
either while you stay here.” 


Many years have passed since the date of 


these little incidents. The little hamlet has 
grown toacity. The whistle of the locomo- 
tive echoes across the prairies where the In- 
dian war whoop once was heard, and the 
iron track takes the place of the narrow trail 
trodden for so many years by the feet of the 
dusky savage. Every branch of commerce 
and industry is cultivated, and hundreds of 
acresof golden grain grow ripe for the harvest. 
But hearts are no warmer, nor friends truer, 
than those whose images come back to 
me from the early days of tried and proven 
friendship. 





SAN CARLOS DE MONTEREY. 


WHEN I awoke a rush of sunlight flooded 
my room, and through the open window 
there came a chorus of melody from a thou- 
sand small brown throats. It is a quaint little 
room with the oddest old furniture, and frames 


a charming picture of seaand shore. I never 
tire of the beach. The tawny sand below 
the high-water mark is in direct contrast to 
the gleaming white above. No blue was ever 
deeper than the sleeping bay, except, per- 
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haps, the unflecked depths of this early morn- 
ing sky. On the hills the dark pines define 
themselves against the first sunlight, and far 
at sea a white sail gives back the answering 
gleam. Scores of white pelicans promenade 
the wet sands. I think of what Maurice de 
Guerin said of them: that they were like a 
bevy of young girls in white dresses. The 
sea-gulls keep at a respectful distance. They, 
too, are in groups, and evidently seriously 
discussing the work of the new day. 

There is no carpet on my floor, only a nar- 
row strip along the bedside, just wide enough 
for one’s feet. Before the old armchair there 
is a rug that may have once belonged to some 
nondescript animal. There is a veritable 
“chest of drawers,” with a tiny mirror on 
top, framed in curiously wrought silver— 
such a mirror as our great-grandmothers 
managed to arrange their loops and curls by, 
doubtless to their own satisfaction and the 
heartaches of our great-grandfathers. Could 
the dear old ladies have seen their fortunate 
descendants, swaying like so many Zerlinas 
in Fra Diavolo before immense surfaces of 
reflection, where every fold from head to 
heel may be criticised, what realization they 
would have of modern progress! All this 
furniture came from Mexico, except the bed 
which came around the Horn in the days of 
hide droghing, and like the piano in another 
room was a marvel in its time. It is like a 
car of triumph in the Roman pictures, with 
four heavily carved posts and a canopy on 
top. It is big enough to contain a whole 
family, and dwarfs the room by its size. Its 
history is that of so much and so many in 
Monterey. It has had to descend from its 
post of honor in being the state bed of a 
proud household, and is now a mere resting 
place for those birds of passage — the sum- 
mer tourists. The pillows are small, square, 
and look, with their red silk pillow-cases 
edged with Spanish lace, for all the world 
like overgrown pin-cushions. ‘This Spanish 
lace is everywhere. It trims the red silk bed- 
quilt and the white cover of the table, which 
looks like a little altar, with its two old silver 
candlesticks and its quaint vase filled with 


wild flowers. There is the same lace on the 
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window curtains, on the three-cornered pin- 
cushion, and on the curious tidies that are 
doing the double duty of at once ornament- 
ing and covering up all the patches in the 
chairs. Everything around speaks of the 
days that are forever and ever gone for Mon- 
terey. 

On the wall is an old picture of the 
daughter of the house, who has often looked 
in that glass at the soft brown eyes, such as 
one still sees in many an adobe. This was 
her room, and there are still legends in the 
little town of the gentle spirit and loving 
heart that wrought with swift fingers the or- 
naments about it. We had not then come 
with our restless energy, improving every 
pueblo on the coast out of its natural charac- 
ter. These simple people went on with their 
calm, pastoral lives, guileless of our passion 
for sudden wealth and all its vulgarizing ten- 
dencies. We had not then taught them the 
advantages that come to us from the inven- 
tions of this age: the railroad; the telegraph, 
and telephone, that would be blessings were 
they within the reach of the masses; the 
stock dealing, that has made us a State of 
gamblers, with a contempt for slow industry 
and patient toil, that has set before the eyes 
of our youth as an ideal the successful swin- 
dler, driving his fast horses and leading his 
fast life. These are the teachings we have 
given these people in exchange for their 
mortgages. We sneer at their simplicity, 
but never fail to take advantage of it; at 
their adodes, with their peculiar fitness for the 
climate, as if they were the homes of savages, 
and we replace them by redwood structures, 
possessing no quality worthy of the builder’s 
art. 

Was there ever a morning that did not rise 
daintily at Monterey? Was there ever a 
sunrise when the long shafts of light did not 
strike athwart the pine tops, and enter in 
trembling reaches the caiion filled with the 
shadows of the dawn? No wonder those ad- 
venturous old navigators, weary with endless 
wastes of unknown seas, hailed the old bay 
as the haven of peace. No wonder they 
have left us in Spanish, French and English, 
their vivid impressions of its quaint and 
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beautiful surroundings. I have stretched 
my neck until it aches, out of the little win- 
dow to catch long looks at. the curving blue 
sweep fringed with white silver that reaches 
around the beach for forty miles. I am 
nearly hoarse, calling across to my friend’s 
room the discoveries I make every minute. 
I show her exactly where La Perouse lay, 
where Vancouver anchored, and where Dana 
stood by the boat’s bow, not daring to run 
up to the queer old town, because of his 
surly captain’s tyranny. She is astonished at 
my accuracy, and well she may be. I ama 
good deal astonished at it myself. What 
kind of a historian would he be, however, 
who would haggle about a few yards of space, 
or an exact hour of time? The secret of his 
success lies in making us see plainly the 
scenes he depicts, and the events of the age. 
And have I not made her see those hardy 
old pioneers when she rises at the dawn to 
track their footsteps? 

With my landlady, I have no such power. 
She is as deaf as an adder, and blind asa 
bat to my endeavors to rouse her enthusiasm 
for the past. In vain I cull carefully over 
my best Spanish sentences, and talk to her 
of the old voyagers. She answers in a mel- 
ancholy manner that she is a woman, and 
women did not know so much when she was 
young; and that she has the rheumatism. 
Alas! for fame and name, she has been born 
and her grandmother before her at Monte- 
rey, and she has never heard of Cabrillo. 
She does not know that he was buried on an 
island near Santa Barbara, or that such men 
as La Perouse or Vancouver ever existed. 
Her ignorance is hopeless, helpless, unpar- 
donable. What right has any human being 
to know no more of the history of her coun 
try thanamole? This woman might as well 
have lived in the time of the old Greeks, 
when a good wite would not be guilty of the 
indecorum of entering her own front door, 
and thought it criminal to eat at the table 
with her husband. 

How much nearer we come to people 
when we speak—be it ever so poorly—their 
language! In this way, I have struck an 
answering chord from my landlady. Her 
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faded face lights up at my mistakes. She 
does not laugh, but kindly corrects them. 
Her usual cold and dignified expression van- 
ishes when I seriously announce: 

“ No tengo poguita verguenza hablar mal 
el Espanol.” (“1 am not in the least ashamed 
to speak bad Spanish.”) 

Most kindly she lays her hand on my 
shoulder with the encouraging observation, 

“ Bueno, es el camino. Toda lo que es nec 
esario es la practica.” (“ Good, that is the 
way. All that is necessary is practice.”) 

Just now she called to me to come down 
stairs, and when I went into the kitchen she 
was making us chocolate. The fire-place— 
a kind of range—s builtof brick, with hereand 
there holes on top, on one of which was sim- 
mering an earthen jar, nearly full. She had 
a long wooden stick, with a carved wheel at 
one end, and holding this in both hands, she 
whirled it violently around at the bottom of 
the jar, rapidly beating the brown fluid into 
a foam. Then she took a towel, and dusted 
off the heavy table, on which, though there 
was no cover, neither was there a speck. 
Then going to an old fashioned cupboard, 
she took out cups that were long, like mugs, 
with small shallow saucers that might answer 
for plates, and filled them to the brim with 
the foaming beverage. Fresh rolls with a 
coating of sugar on top were placed for each. 
The chocolate was delicious, and as I ate my 
roll and drank it, I softened to the old lady 
on the score of the early navigators. I thought 
on the contrary, what an “interior” her 
kitchen would make, with its dark old rafters, 
its shining utensils on the walls, its strings of 
red peppers and onions, its carno seco, its 
red tiled floor, and the light streaming in 
over the threshold. Why should our artists 
scour the world for subjects when thus they 
lie at our doors? What old Flemish picture 
could hold anything quainter than my land- 
lady herself, with her scrupulously neat attire, 
in these her quaint surroundings? Her face 
is a network of wrinkles, but there is a cer- 
tain softness in it; her hair is almost as white 
as the snowy cap that crowns it. Her eyes 
are deep, large, and must have once been 
beautiful—but where are the dark eyes of 
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the genuine Californian that are not beauti- 
ful? Her hands are small and look waxen. 
She has never done any harder work than 
make lace with them, until in her old age 
when she is a grandmother. This she told 
us, and much more, as she moved about put- 
ting away the early breakfast things with that 
peculiar grace that is born with her people, 
and only acquired by ours after generations 
of culture. 

It is but a few steps from the door on the 
curious old pavement, along the narrow strip 
of stone sidewalk, out into the village street. 
All are early risers here, and the shutters, 
with their round holes like eyes, are already 
down. The doors are ajar, and you can see 
the women patting, with their small brown 
hands, the forfi//as for the family breakfast. 
Children, in every variety of costume, and 
some with no costumes at all, gambol on the 
thresholds. Their heads and feet are bare, 
and they are as free and happy as their 
brown neighbors, that swirl over their heads 
in and out amongst the old tiles and under 
the eaves. The air is wonderfully still. 
From the old wharf one looks on a tranquil 
scene. There is not a breath to stir the 
pines on the hills, nor a ripple on the sea. 
The broad bay does not rouse itself all sum- 
mer long. On its white sandy bottom you 
can watch for hours the great flounders mov- 
ing slowly about, and the scurrying hither and 
thither of the countless smaller fish, that 
would set an Isaak Walton wild with enthu- 
siasm. 

The old Custom House is surrounded by 
crab-baskets and fishing nets, hung out to 
dry. Its importance has departed with the 
old importance and glory of Monterey. No 
longer its officers strut about full of the bus- 
iness of the only maritime port on the coast. 
No signal now flutters from the flagstaff to 
tell the fort on the hill that a foreign war- 
ship is in the offing. No answering gun 
wakes the solitudes of the lonely shores. 
Only the ruins of the fort remain, and the 
guns, like the men that manned them, have 
passed forever away. A pair of brown-faced 
fishermen are piling nets in their boat, which 
lies motionless at the outer pier. Not a 
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sound is heard but the sharp voice of the 
proprietress of the bathing houses driving a 
bargain with some new comers. As I look 
across the sleepy old town, every crumbling 
wall, every dilapidated building, tells its 
story of the past. Every red-tiled roof teems 
with histories; every deep-seated window 
may be peopled with shadows. Even the 
odd old pavements seem to reécho still to 
the feet that trod them in the busy long ago, 

Clearer, however, than all other pictures 
against the background of the old, old days, 
stands out the tender and strong outline of 
one sweet woman. No record of the old 
life at the old capitol would be complete with- 
out her. There are many memories of many 
a fair Senorita to lend a charm tothe annals of 
the pueblo. One hears still from her contem- 
poraries stories of the brilliant sallies of the 
talented Dona Augustia, the spirited heroine 
of Dana’s dear old book. But one slender 
maiden, robed in gray, who moved about, a 
ministering angel to all sorrow and distress, 
who taught the Indian children, and was loved 
by them, is the central figure about which 
the legends gather. It is the beautiful Con- 
cepcion Arguello, who looked from that ru- 
ined window, not across the far sea for the 
lover who would return no more, but to the 
clear heaven where her holy life and lofty 
faith taught her that all real love shall last 
forever. Onlya “tale of woman’s devotion,” 
but has not such another tale hallowed our 
land from the bleak shores of the North to 
the bayous of the Mississippi? It is not be- 
cause of her sweet oval face, nor dark Span- 
ish beauty, nor the cruel sorrow that set its 
seal on her young life, that she interests us. 
It is the fidelity, the trust, the nobility of pur- 
pose, the self-abnegation, the strong love that 
can lead to renunciation and is only possible 
to the highest nature. Then, too, a poet 
touched her with his magic pencil, and lo! 
she is framed in our memories forever. In 
the clear and cloudless skies, in the lumin- 
ous atmosphere, on the far blue hills, and on 
the calm mysterious sea, we see everywhere 
the sweet, sad face, and long, gray robes of 
the first Californian nun. 

Returning from our morning stroll, we 
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found a pair of horses ready saddled, patiently 
awaiting us. We had laid down in terse 
terms to the stableman the qualities we de- 
sired in our steeds. My friend, true to the 
instinct of a little woman, must needs have 
a long-legged animal, with what she called 
plenty of “go” in him. ‘The one thing she 
said that she would not tolerate was a Yo- 
semite horse. 

“A Yosemite horse,” she said, “is a mild- 
eyed, thin-flanked, spindle-legged creature, 
lazy as sin, vicious as a Nevada mule, with 
a hide like a rhinoceros, and an appetite 
like a shark. You wear out your umbrella 
in useless blows on his back to get him to 
turn around before you mount him. A day’s 
experience with him hardens your heart on 
the prevention of cruelty to animals for the 
rest of your life.” 

It must be confessed that neither of the 
animals contemplating the abalone shell bor- 
ders in the garden walks looked promising. 
The voluble stable keeper had a list of their 
virtues at his tongue’s end. Mostly, how- 
ever, he dwelt on the assertion that they were 
kind, and had been ridden by women. I 
was fastidious as well as my friend, only I 
wanted one with no “go” at all in him. I 
wanted one that would stand stock still in 
the middle of the road, and let me sketch 
an Indian or a ruin or a landscape from his 
back. After a good deal of backing, pull- 
ing, and seesawing about we managed to 
mount them, and rode off, followed by the 
gaze of all the idle villagers, whose attentions 
might have been an augury of what was in 
store forus. Leaving the narrow streets, we 
struck into a winding, broken road, that leads 
up the hill and over it to the Mission. On 
the brow of this hill we paused, and turned 
to look back at the bay and its surroundings. 
A beautiful scene it was; the broad bay lying 
between Point Pifos and Point Nueva, with 
the white sandy downs reaching to the edge 
of the breakers, and the golden grain fields 
stretching back to the foot-hills, whose sides 
were still clothed with dwarf oaks and pines. 
Here and there white farm houses nestled 
in the bright green of young orchards, and 
far away the smoke of Santa Cruz gathered 
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like a cloud against the clear northern sky. 
The dark hull of a fishing boat alone broke 
the distance, with its odd lateen-like sail, and 
its red-shirted fisherman in the stern. Evi- 
dently, our steeds had no objections to our 
musings. They blinked their eyes lazily, and 
went off into a musing of their own, while 
we congratulated ourselves on our acquisi- 
tions, and agreed that we would wander all 
over the country on them every day during 
our stay. We also agreed that no manner 
of travel combines so much freedom and en- 
joyment as the saddle. It has none of the 
fatigues of pedestrianism, with all its delights. 
It allows you to strike off into by-paths, and 
to follow the trails where they lead. If you 
are ever such an amateur of an artist, but 
have industry, it will fill your sketch book 
with “bjts” of out-of-the-way scenery. If 
you are an indefatigable botanist, with a hun- 
gry eye for rare plants, it will repay you with 
many a specimen. If you have a passion for 
bees, bugs and butterflies, it will lead you to 
their haunts, and if you are only a lazy lover 
of nature, with never a useful hobby in your 
calendar, it will yet steep. you inthe dreamy 
enjoyment of the poet. It takes you from 
the beaten highway into the caiions, where 
the fresh flowers bloom, free from the sum- 
mer dust; where the laurel branches are re- 
flected, and the shy brook-trout dart in and 
out of the shadowy places. You soon learn 
the trails where the red-limbed manzanita, 
with its dark green leaves, leads up the 
mountain side, and the yellow madrone loses 
itself in the chaparral. On your sure-footed 
beast you care nothing for the perils of steep 
craggy paths, or shadow-filled glens. He, 
like yourself, knows the neighbors to be met: 
the wild dove cooing his endless love songs 
to his mate, who in sober garb listens de- 
murely, or absorbed in family cares pays 
small heed to them; the saucy linnet coquet- 
ting from branch to branch, gadding to her 
heart’s content; the fussy quail, parading her 
maternal cares, and thinking because she has 
a noisy, numerous brood, every other bird 
ought to give way to her; that arrant coward, 
the rabbit, who looks bravely forth upon the 
world from the top of a secure rock, and 
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rushes madly to cover at the merest sound; 
the timid squirrel that flies at your approach, 
and the wary gopher dreading a farmer in 
every footfall, who scampers for his life; and 
there, our short-sighted friend, the owl, with 
his Bohemian tendencies of turning his 
nights into days, descanting philosophy 
through all their long hours to any one who 
will listen to him. 

** There is no solitude in thy domain, 


Save what man makes, when in his selfish breast 
He locks his joys and bars out others’ griefs.” 


I said our steeds seemed to enjoy our mus- 
ings. Iwaswrong. They enjoyed only their 
own, and had not the slightest idea of follow- 
ing any other bent than that of their own 
sweet wills. When we would proceed on- 
ward, then the struggle began. Our way lay 
to the old Mission, theirs back to their corral 
and their indolent friends lounging about in 
it. They had made up their minds to pro- 
ceed no farther, and for some time it seemed 
they would carry the day. My friend’s long- 
legged beast had the true mustang-disposi- 
tion. He shot out his heels like a mule, and 
swept around ina circle as if he had been 
trained in a circus. You may always count 
on a littke woman’s holding her own with 
either man or beast. Never was there a 
greater mistake than the generally received 
idea that a slight, delicate, frailiy-formed wo- 
man is consequently pliable or yielding. On 
the contrary, she is the least manageable of 
her sex. She has gained her reputation from 
her fragile appearance, and the fact that she 
rarely blusters and seldom disputes. She is 
like a water-lily, her admirers say, forgetting 
that of all plants the water-lily has the tough- 
est, most unyielding root. The small woman 
rarely contradicts, but she invariably governs 
you; it never occurs to her in the most re- 
mote manner that you are to have your way, 
and be you strong as Samson and obstinate 
as Merlin, she will end in your complete sub- 
jugation. 

The long-legged mustang had counted 
without his hostess this time. With a look 
of determination on her face she settled her- 
self back in her Spanish saddle and gave him 
his head. He pranced about in a fearful 
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and wonderful manner. Meanwhile, my 
brute stood out of his way, stolidly looking 
on, and scornfully refusing to budge an inch. 
Evidently, he enjoyed the spectacle, and in 
some dumb manner manifested his delight, 
for the other beast went into greater gyrations 
whenever he came near us. After he had 
exhausted his circling maneuvers he stood 
stock stillin the road. His rider then struck 
him sharply with her whip, whereupon he 
started off in a mad gallop, she shouting back 
that she would take the nonsense out of him. 
Then I essayed to follow her, but all in vain. 
For a time my animal confined himself to 
passive resistance, and then he too took toa 
gratuitous exhibition of his circus talent. I 
knew very well he intended to throw me, and 
having once met a terrible accident that 
made any riding a risk for me, I was deter- 
mined it should be in the chapparral, where 
the fall would be less dangerous than on the 
hard road. ‘To get him into the chapparral 
was the question. He had not been a spec- 
tator of his friend’s antics for nothing; he 
now improved on them on his own account. 
He would have made a fortune in a sawdust 
ring, and it seems edd that the talent of the 
mustang in this direction should have been 
so long overlooked. For over an hour he 
went through his various evolutions. At last 
my friend rode back on her thoroughly sub- 
dued animal, and brought me a sharp, point- 
ed stick, which the Mexicans always use on 
their mustangs. At the first touch he com- 
prehended the situation, stopped his rearing 
and bucking, and before five minutes we 
were calmly trotting along the road toward 
the Mission. 

The Mission of Carmel or San Carlos is 
beautifully situated at the head ot Carmelo 
Bay. It was the leading mission of the 
coast, and is the last resting place of e/ padre 
Junipero Serra the true Pilgrim Father of 
California. Here sleep, too, the other pil- 
grims who came with him—that band of he- 
roes, who, for neither lust of gold nor power, 
but with the single heroism of aiding and 
civilizing a savage and unknown race, exiled 
themselves from all that men hold dear. 
They were scholars and thinkers, and chose 
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wisely their sites and builded their missions 
well. It is a question, if, in the world’s his- 
tory, any scheme was ever before or since 
devised so complete, far-reaching, and with 
so much promise of success as theirs, for the 
conversion and civilization of the Califor- 
nian Indians. 

At that time, seven years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence, our coast was only 
vaguely known to the Spanish galleons in their 
voyages from Mexico to Manilla. There 
were hints of a great inland sea that reached 
perhaps to the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, and it was these hints that led Cook 
and Perouse to voyage so far north, and Van- 
couver to explore Puget Sound. How hard 
it seems for us to realize in this age of steam 
and speed that only a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago this continent should have 
been almost an unknown land. Yet, when 
the sturdy colonists were drilling their raw 
militia, and getting ready for the desperate 
struggle that meant either the liberty they 
have left to us or a rebel’s death to most of 
them if defeat came, the gray Franciscan friars 
were drilling their savage recruits for another 
kind of victory—a victory that came to them, 
too, none the less earned, none the less toiled 
for by hope and endeavor and earnest faith. 
At that time, when our vast prairies were 
yet untrod save by wild and savage tribes, 
when the cities that have sprung up on them 
almost like mushrooms in the night were as 
yet undreamed of, when our great lakes knew 
no other craft save the long canoe of the In- 
dian, these pious men were warranted in be- 
lieving that here they held the proper field 
for experimenting in the change of a race 
from a savage to a civilized life. Their plans 
were well laid, their ideas were sublime. 
Even in the ruins that remain we trace their 
far-reaching purpose. ‘Their intention was 
only to benefit the Indians. They did not 
mean to hand over Alta California, when 
by the Indians’ aid they had rescued it from 
a savage condition, to Mexican settlers or any 
other white colonists. Perhaps such men 
are the only settlers who ever came to a new 
country from purely disinterested motives. 
There is another type of pioneer who, unfor- 
tunately for the peace of our new territories, 
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is always to be found remote from civilization 
He is a man to whom all law and order is 
irksome. The natives, in his eyes, are simply 
a different kind of game. Rude, unlettered, 
with none of the restraints of society, and lit- ° 
tle more training than the red man he de- 
spises, he sows the seed of violence, from 
which is reaped such fearful results on every 
frontier. To such a man real missionaries 
are enigmas; and well they may be, for he 
can no more comprehend a high self-sacrifice 
than he can comprehend the teachings of the 
great humanitarians of all ages. Yet, be- 
cause he cannot understand, he reviles them. 
Their lives of self-denial, high sense of jus- 
tice, and straight walking in the narrow paths 
of rectitude, are all reproaches to his selfish- 
ness, self-indulgence, and brutality. We are 
wonderfully apt, as the Greeks used to say, 
to measure other people’s corn by our own 
bushels; and when you hear a man sneering 
at all high life of other men, you may be sure 
it is because he is conscious of the lowness 
of his own. 

For a time the work of the missions pro- 
gressed with wonderful success. The sav- 
ages soon saw that only their benefit was 
studied. They were not tamed in a day, 
however, nor until some of the faithful friars 
paid with their lives for their charity; but in 
course of time it seemed as if in this fair 
land the Indian was to have a chance to work 
out his destiny. The old voeyageurs give us 
interesting pictures of the pastoral life and 
Arcadian simplicity of the missions. How 
often, far away, when I read of them, did I 
long to visit their sites! And here I am at 
San Carlos, and what do I see? A pictur- 
esque mass of ruins, with wild birds flitting 
in and out through its arches, a heap of rub- 
bish under my feet, which truly are standing 
on holy ground. It seemsto me but yesterday, 
yet I know it is years and years ago, since 
the night I first read of Carmel. As I look 
around on the ruined belfry and tottering roof, 
I see beyond them the ruddy blaze of a home 
fire, the quaint volume with its old leather 
binding and obsolete print; I hear the mel- 
ancholy winds of the prairies go wailing past, 
and the roar of a stormy lake that was like a 
sea, lashing in fury the wintry shores; with- 
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out, a world of stormy desolation, within, a 
world of peace. I pictured to myself, then, 
this old church thronged with Indians, the 
tall candlesticks alight on the altar, the dark- 
faced acolytes kneeling about, the priest, in 
his rich vestments, reading the gospel, the 
choir pealing out its soft Indian hymn of 
praise. And to-day, in a sunny landscape, 
with all nature in a mood of serenity, the 
storm of time and change has left its havoc 
on the Mission. The church is a tottering 
ruin that the least care might have preserved ; 
the altar is leveled; the priest lies quiet for- 
ever in his narrow bed below the pavement; 
and the Indians—where are they? 

The Mexican Californian has many a sin 
to lay at the door of Los Gringos, as he 
scornfully calls the English-speaking com- 
munity; but the spoliation of the Missions, 
the wholesale robbery of the Indians, belong 
to himself. Liberty, which, in Mexico, has 
so often meant license, meant confiscation 
and ruin for the church property in Califor- 
nia. There is a tradition that the ill-gotten 
wealth has not prospered, and that of all the 
broad acres purloined, none remain to-day 
in the family of any man who stole them. 
It is curious that historians tell us the same 
thing of England and France; that the fam- 
ilies who first profited by the confiscation of 
the Abbey lands in both countries should 
have lost so soon all share of the original 
wealth. 

Driven out by their new masters, many of 
the Indians went back to barbarism. Those 
who had lived longest, and the generation 
born at the Missions, have settled all over 
California, on patches of land by the rivers, 
and among the mountains. Every year they 
are driven farther back by the white settler, 
who covets their little homes and soon man- 
ages to possess himself of them by some 
plausible means. Yet even to-day, in out of 
the way places, after all those years since the 
Mission days, one still sees traces of the civ- 
ilization taught to their grandfathers. The 
corn grows in the little fields; the grapes on 
the old vines; the speckled hens scratch 
about the cabin door-step; the sure-footed 
pony stands in his low corral. The Indian 
girl learns the curious old lace work taught 
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by the Presidio dames to her great grand- 
mother ; the youth to strum the guitar, and 
in some rude manner voice the emotions 
that come to the Indian as well as to the 
rest of us; the child to lisp in Spanish at the 
mother’s knee the prayers taught by the old 
friars to the God of all humanity and justice. 
A recent writer (“ H. H.”) has well said that 
only in the neighborhood of the cities and 
villages of our State does the Indian lose all 
trace of the old teachings. Contact with the 
white man seems necessary to reduce the 
semi-savage to lower depths of degradation 
than in his wildest days he ever knew. He 
then becomes, truly, an outcast on the face 
of the earth. He is an object of scorn and 
contumely; he and his people are cumberers 
of creation ; and one would think from the 
virtuous manner in which we call for his ex- 
termination, that he was the only festering 
sore in our body politic. 

Peacefully lies San Carlos, as we wander 
over its ruins. The long grass has matted 
itself on the old graves, and the gray, dilap- 
idated walls have fallen in all directions. 
There is not a cloud on the wide, blue sky, 
and the bare, brown hills glow in the warm 
summer sun. The busy bees go singing past; 
the lazy butterflies float on the still, warm air; 
the swift lizards dart over the broken head- 
stones; an owl sits in an empty window, 
contemplating the decay about him. Be- 
yond lies Carmelo Bay, swathed in a blue 
dream of beauty, its little waves murmuring 
on the white sands their low, sleepy songs of 
peace. 

O, Friars of Order Gray! who toiled so 
hard for a work that seems so incomplete— 
were your labors then all lost? Were your 
self-sacrifice, your exile, your sufferings, your 
teachings all in vain? Which of us who calls 
himself a Californian of to-day will answer 
that they were? Which of us shall ignore 
the lofty examples that our histdry writes for 
us from your lessons of broad human love, 
and the duty that man owes to his fellow- 
man? O, Friars of Order Gray! well will it 
be for us, if, when we too come to lie in our 
narrow beds, we shall take with us there the 
conviction, that while we were here we had 
not hindered, but helped, in human growth. 

Agnes M. Manning. 
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ROMANCE OF A CASTILIAN ROSE 


From San Anselmo Bridge, California. 


One hour remained of pleasant days, mid purpling grapes and golden haze, 
Almond and.orange bloom : 

One hour! wherein with thought to pace where rose vines gaily interlace, 
And wave out their perfume. 

Above my head! beneath my feet! through the white palings to the street ! 
Those California flowers 

Reveled in their own loveliness, and I had almost prized them less 
Than pale, shy buds like ours. 


One rose I held ’tween both my hands, and owned, if ’twere in other lands 
Its wealth of charm and grace, 
Its fragrance and simplicity, its all of all that rose should be, 
Would win it envied place. 
Nor could I to myself disclose, thought I of maiden or of rose, 
But in my heart of hearts 
Mused softly—I with stranger eyes look upon all with a surprise, 
And they are counterparts. 


Reverent, I let the fair thing go; its willowy stem swayed to and fro; 
The train came thundering down ; 

I severed it: then swift we sped, through fields that promised wine and bread, 
O’er yellow hills and brown. 

For an unspoken fantasy I bore the stem across the sea; 
’Gainst wall with centuries old, 

Shielded from blast and Northern storm, where Surrey sun falls rich and warm, 
Laid it in British mold. 


Then hastened to the mines of Spain, nor saw my wilding plant again, 
Till Winter twice his snows 

Had yielded to the Spring’s soft call; then, standing by the old gray wall, 
Lo! my Castilian Rose 

In wild luxuriance, wealth of bloom, with spicy rose of rose perfume 
Breathed of the sunny lands 

When I, neath a resistless power, crossed San Anselmo’s bridge that hour, 
And held ’tween both my hands 

Sweet face of a Castilian Rose, with thought I cared not to disclose. 
Unspoken fantasy ! 

I'll wander back some Summer’s day, and bear its counterpart away, 


If she will come with me. ; 
Margaret A. Brooks. 
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THE day was rainy. The men engaged in 
constructing the Bald Mountain turnpike had 
left their work and gone to their cabins scat- 
tered about on the hillside, and smoke was 
rising from many primitive slab chimneys set 
on fire-places built of sticks and mud. 
Across the little gulch was the rough board- 
ing-house, in whose kitchen Ah Toy was pre- 
paring supper. 

In one of the larger cabins several men 
were seated around a table, and deeply im- 
mersed in the scientific intricacies of poker. 
The incense for the solemn celebration was 
ascending from a number of short, black 
pipes, and filling the room with a dim, mys- 
terious haze, through which sounded dream- 
ily various mystic formulas and the slap of 
cards on the board, more or less emphatic as 
the interest of the game waxed or waned. 
At the end of the table sat Will Devlin, the 
dandy of the camp. He was six feet in 
height, strong and lithe. His features were 
regular and handsome, his straw-colored hair 
was carefully oiled, combed and puffed into 
the most becoming curves and graceful un- 
dulations; a long blonde mustache shaded 
his upper lip; his working dress fitted him 
well; a cigar held in one corner of his mouth 
pointed skyward. Consider also the fact 
that he had been to town that afternoon and 
felt somewhat exhilarated, and you have his 
portrait. He owned a ranch on the moun- 
tain, which he was too careless to cultivate. 
He preferred to work with the men, with 
whom he was very popular. 

“Where’s Black Jack to-day, boys?” in- 
quired Will, daintily touching the end of his 
cigar with a be-ringed little finger. “Gone 
up the gulch to see the widow?” 

“No,” replied Mike Flynn, a coarse-look- 
ing man with red eyes. “Jack is a goin’ to 
teach the heathen to-day, he said. He 
says that he ’spects Ah Toy hasn't got alto- 
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gether a proper way of makin’ biscuits, and 
he’s goin’ to sorter instill Christianity inter 
him.” 

“Oh, dem it,” laughed Will. “ Why can’t 
he let him alone? Don’t investigate things 
too closely in this world, I say, and you'll 
slip along with a dem sight less trouble and 
vexation of spirit.” 

‘“Them’s my sentiments,” said Phil Gloss. 
“ But I guess Black Jack don’t keer so much 
about the biscuits as he does about hevin’ a 
little amusement on a rainy day—findin’ 
some weak feller that he kin bully around a 
little.” 

“That's it,” said another complainingly. 
“N’ like as not he'll get John put out, an’ 
then he'll leave, an’ then whose goin’ ter bile 
the taters? It'll take the Shepard a week 
ter git another cook and we'll have ter lunch 
it till he does. I won't stand it, b’'gosh. Til 
go ter town.” 

This foreboding threw a gloom over the 
assembly, and the game progressed silent- 
ly, while a cloud of smoke arose, expanding 
in long drawn wafts of diabolical odor. 

About a hundred yards away Richard 
Korner was sweeping out his little cabin. 
He was a small, gentle sort of person. His 
hair was light, his beard was thin, his face 
was pale and pathetic. He had fine eyes, 
but they had a sad, absent look which seldom 
left them. He was a favorite with the men, 
who were pleased with his gentle, obliging 
ways, and impressed with the learning which 
they supposed he possessed; for it was re- 
ported that he had a Latin book which he 
could read “jest like print.” He was from 
some part of the Eastern States, where it 
was said he had rich relatives. Korner had 
a fire in his litfle fire-place, and before the 
fire lay the most wretched specimen of a cat 
that was ever seen. She was fat, for the best 
of Ah Toy’s cookery was ever at her dis- 
posal; but the fact was, that when Korner 
went out to work on the road he always left 
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a fire for the benefit of Dulcinea, and as the 
fire died down she kept creeping closer and 
closer into the warm ashes until, in the course 
of time, she lost nearly all her fur and pre- 
sented a most lamentable appearance. The 
loss of her natural coat rendered especial 
care necessary, and Korner’s leisure was de- 
voted to her. He had even fashioned a sort 
of coat out of an old blue shirt, which he 
buttoned about ‘her when she accompanied 
him on his Sunday walks. The rest of her 
life was chiefly passed in dignified and com- 
fortable retirement. 

Korner finished his sweeping, and dusted 
his shelves. His cabin was always neatly 
kept. Then Dulcinea mewed ina remon- 
strant tone: the door had been left open too 
long, and during the process of putting things 
to rights the fire had been allowed to go down. 

“Poor Dulcy—poo-oo-oor Dulcy,” said 
Korner, as he hastened to make amends for 
his neglect. The cat rose and gratefully 
rubbed her denuded side against his boot, 
while he chirruped endearing terms. 

‘‘Hungry, Duley? Hey? Want some 
meat, Duley?” 

‘“ Mi-a,” in a tone of interest. 

He clasped his hands and held out his 
arms. After a few inquiring mews, Dulcy 
leaped through with trained agility, and was 
rewarded with a piece of meat. Then he 
gave the fire a stir, and left her in a state of 
felicity. The rain was still falling as he 
passed along the trail toward the larger cabin. 

‘Hallo, Dick,” cried several voices, as he 
opened the door. “Come in, and be so- 
ciable.” 

“A wave of blue smoke rolled out and set 
him to coughing. ‘‘ Whew!” he gasped. 
“T should think you had a smoke house 
here.” 

“ Leave the door open, if it’s too thick for 
you, Dick.” 

Just then a series of terrific squeals was 
heard in the direction of the boarding-house. 
The men started up. 

“What's that? cried Korner. 

“Ho, ho!” lauged Mike Flynn. “ Black 
Jack is after’'im! Ithought he would. Ha, 
ha, hear ’im squeal.” 
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“ After whom ?” asked Korner, in surprise. 

“ Ah Toy, of course.” 

‘*What’s he after him for?” 

“ He wants him to abandon certain heath- 
en accomplishments in the culinary art,” 
replied Will Devlin. ‘Some undesirable 
niceties in biscuit-making, you know. The 
boys say that he was going to spyon him 
while he was getting supper, and if there was 
anything that shocked his sense of propriety, 
he was going to remonstrate with him. From 
the sounds, I believe something has shocked 
him ; but it’s a puzzle who’s doing the most 
remonstrating. If the cook was a six-foot 
white man, I’ll bet Jack wouldn’t be so eas- 
ily shocked” ; and Will surveyed with com- 
placency his own athletic form. 

“Why, I always thought Ah Toy’s biscuits 
were perfection,” said Korner. 

“That’s the trouble, Dick, my boy. 
They’re too perfect.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Have you ever remarked the beautiful 
gloss, which adorns the crust ? ” 

“* Why, yes.” 

“Do you suspect how it’s done ?” 

“ No—I never thought.” 

“Well, I don’t 4vow myself. I’m wise 
enough not to investigate. But did you ever 
observe the Chinese method of sprinkling 
ciothes? Well, the gloss on the biscuits is 
made with milk, they say—you can, perhaps, 
imagine how it is applied.” 

Korner looked puzzled at first, and then 
turned pale as the hideous idea unfolded 
itself. 

* You don’t mean to say that—” 

“TI don’t say anything about it, Dick. I 
don’t care to investigate the subject. When 
a fellow goes to investigating and righting 
all the shocking things in this world, he’s go 
a job that will keep him busy all his life, and 
dance on his grave when he’sdead. I don’ 
meddle with them at all.” 

“Well, I suppose each one ought to do a 
little,” said Korner reflectively. 

“That’s what Black Jack thinks, I sup- 
pose,” said Will, relighting his cigar. 

Presently, poor Ah Toy emerged from the 
boarding-house, with all his effects hung on 
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a short bamboo pole, and disappeared down 
the road on an agitated trot, looking behind 
him occasionally. 

“T told yer so,” growled Jim, the com- 
plainer. 

Black Jack came slowly across to the cabin, 
brushing his hands together vigorously. He 
was a tall, powerful man, and had received 
his soubriguet on account of his dark com- 
plexion and sinister expression. He was 
the bully of the camp, and was tolerated, be- 
cause no one wished to become embroiled 
with him. The only men he had not bullied 
were Will Devlin and Korner—the former 
on account of his height, and the latter be- 
cause Will was his sworn friend. Black 
Jack came up with a grin on his face. 

“What did yer do ter im?” asked Mike 
Flynn. 

“* Who's goin’ ter get supper now?” queried 
Jim. 

“T caught him at it,” growled Black Jack. 

“ The deuce !—You don’t say so!—Gosh !” 
exclaimed the crowd. 

“ Yes, an’ I jest jumped in, an’ twisted ’is 
tail for ’im; an’ then I took the biscuits an’ 
plastered ’em allover ‘im. Blamed if he 
didn’t look like a bakery struck by lightning.” 

“It was a pity to maltreat the poor fel- 
low,” said Korner, rather faintly, for the rev- 
elation of Chinese culinary methods had 
cooled his indignation. 

“A pity! Well, by thunder!” cried Black 
Jack; but seeing Will near by, he continued 
ina milder tone: “ You oughter thank me, 
young feller. It was nice grub we was git- 
tin’ wasn’t it? Besides, I didn’t maul him; 
I only dammed him. Didn't hurt ’im at all. 
Didn’t yer see how lively he trotted? He'll 
be sprinklin’ biscuits in a week for Christians 
to eat—damn him.” 

“What's the difference between mauling 
and lamming?” asked Korner. 

“ The difference? Well, you’re a greeny. 
Been through college, too, they say. P’raps, 
you'd like ter have me illustrate it,” said 
Black Jack, taking Korner by the shoulders. 
But restraining his evident inclination, he 
continued : “‘ Why, /amming is when you go 
for em sorter easy and natural like, with yer 
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fists; but mauling is when you gather a club 
or a rock, or throw ’em down, and take ’em 
by the ears, ’n’ bang their heads—” 

* That'll do, that’ll do; I understand,” said 
Korner. 

“P’raps I was most too easy with ’im,” said 
Jack doubtfully, gazing down the road. 
“Now, boys, the question is, Who kin cook 
here? The boss is in town, an’ some one’s 
got ter git supper.” 

‘*That’s the question,” said Jim, the com- 
plainer. 

“You're the man,” said Black Jack prompt- 
ly. “You think so much of the grub that 
you'll be sure ter give us something good.” 

“TI don’t know how,” objected Jim sul- 
kily. 

“Yes, yerdo. You haint lived fifteen year 
in Californy for nothing. Go over ’n’ bile 
yer spuds, ’n’ mix the biscuits—it’s gittin’ 
late.” 

For once the other men heartily agreed 
with Black Jack, and poor Jim went over, 
grumbling to himself. The poker game was 
revived in a feeble way. Presently a mourn- 
ful call came across the gulch: 

“Do yer put salt in biskits?” 

“Yes!” was roared back. 

The game went on; another call: 

“How long do yer bile spuds?” A con- 
sultation was held. 

“Fifteen minutes,” was the answer. 

A pause. Again: 

“How much tea for the crowd?” 

There were twelve of them. They all gave 
itup. They answered doubtfully: 

“ A cupful or two.” 

Finally a blast from the horn announced 
that the meal was ready. ‘They filed over 
and sat down at the table, where the amateur 
cook was gazing with pride upon his handi- 
work. Black Jack at the head of the table 
reached out and stuck his fork into the larg- 
est potato. He paused and looked around 
the table. 

“ Boys,” he said feelingly, ‘‘ they’re as solid 
as Billy Szx.” 

Some of the others had broken open 
strange, yellow objects of a leady consistence, 
with no gloss on the crust. ‘They began advis- 
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ing the cook to dispose of them to the gov- 
ernment for grape-shot. 

“T believe you’ve put cold pison in this 
tea,” one poor fellow exclaimed. 

The table was soon deserted by the men; 
the victuals remained in triumphant vosses- 
sion. The evening passed away in melan- 
choly silence, and the new cook withered be- 
neath the reproachful looks of his comrades. 

The foreman searched in vain for a cook, 
and at last advertised for one. A long week 
of misery passed. The men entered the din- 
ing room silently, and gazed upon the board 
with a look of hope deferred. A barbarous 
fellow from Arizgna called it the “reign off 
error.” One afternoon the foreman was en- 
gaged on some task at the house, when a 
wagon came up the road from town. It 
stopped at the door, and a young lady of 
twenty or thereabouts got out, and requested 
the driver to set her baggage down. She was 
rather tall, and wore a neat black costume 
and a broad black hat. Her complexion 
was fresh and fair; her blue eyes were bright 
and calm; her dark brown hair was gathered 
ina firm knot. Her manner was confident 
and self-possessed. 

“Are you Mr. Shepard, the foreman?” 
she asked. 

“T am, madam,” said the foreman with a 
bow. 

“| have come, in answer to your adver- 
tisement, to cook for you.” 

“Indeed,” said the astonished foreman. 
Did I understand you aright? You came—” 

“To cook for your road-builders,” repeated 
the lady calmly. 

When Mr. Shepard had taken in and real- 
ized this amazing fact, he led the way to the 
kitchen. They found there a weary man 
moulding bread. The floor was covered with 
flour; the man was covered with flour. His 
disheveled hair was powdered white; his sad 
eyes looked out from a pallid mask. He 
gazed upon the calm feminine apparition, 
whose eyes were taking in every detail, as a 
heathen devotee might gaze on his idol. 

“Well,” said Mr. Shepard, awkwardly 
ushering the lady in, “this is the kitchen. 
Things ain’t so convenient as they might be, 
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but we'll fix up anything you want. Jim, 
this is the new—that is, the lady who is to 
take charge of the kitchen.” 

“By George, ma’am,” cried Jim, “I’m 
glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady, “your tone 
is sincere.” 

‘*] suppose,” said Mr. Shepard, ‘you 
would prefer to rest until to-morrow, Miss— 
Miss—” 

‘*Miss Smith,” said the lady. 

Jim awaited her reply with hope and fear 
emblazoned on his face. 

“T’ll begin now,” said Miss Smith, “if 
my predecessor will consent to retire from 
the position.” 

“Consent!” echoed Jim, “ Madam, you 
may tread on me. You bet I’'llconsent. If 
I haven’t suffered—well, no matter.” 

In a few moments Jim had left the kitch- 
en, and was flying across to his cabin like a 
comet, with a dim, white haze trailing behind 
him. 

With what deep interest and bright antic- 
ipations did the men sally across to the 
boarding-house that night. Jim had been 
the center of attraction while he told all he 
knew of the new cook. 

Their bright anticipations were more than 
realized. The juicy steak, the mealy pota- 
toes, and the delicate biscuits, which wore a 
gloss not applied by heathen methods, won 
their sincere praise. Their hearts were filled 
with joy, and their mouths with delicious 
cookery. They gazed with curiosity and 
wonder on the quiet figure that moved grace- 
fully about supplying the table as the viands 
disappeared. When they retired, they paused 
at the kitchen door and gave expression to 
their feelings in three cheers. A week passed 
joyously away. The camp was jovial, the 
work progressed with rapidity. It was like 
a restoration from anarchy to firm govern- 
ment. The men hunted up their razors. 
They bought a pair of shears and cut each 
others’ hair. They searched in their trunks 
or valises for what fine linen they possessed. 
Miss Smith commanded their respect, and 
they were proud each morning to receive her 
pleasant salutation. Meanwhile, the neigh- 
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bors heard that a young woman had gone up 
alone to cook at Shepard’s road camp. 
Many were shocked. At tea-tables it was 
discussed in a minor key. 

Black Jack, the great bully, was the first 
one to disturb the existing harmony—like 
an ugly, awkward beetle blundering against 
an Eolian harp. One evening, after supper, 
the foreman being away, he announced his 
intention of going over and calling on the 
cook. 

*T’ll go over and help her wash the dishes,” 
he said. 

“ Don’t try any of your dem foolishness, 
Jack,” said Will, twirling his cigar in his 
teeth, and squinting his eyes to keep the 
smoke out. “We won't stand anything of 
that sort, you know.” 

Jack’s muttered answer contained a sug- 
gestion about going somewhere, and he de- 
parted toward the boarding-house. He 
thumped at the door of the kitchen, and 
shambled in. Miss Smith was washing dishes 
with vigor and celerity. She turned, meas- 
ured the intruder, and said : 

“What do you wish, sir ?” 

“Oh, I thought mebbe yer might be kind- 
er lonesome here, an’ so I cum over ter keep 
yer company a little while.” 

“T am very busy, and not at all lonely. 
Shut the door when you go—the breeze is 
cool.” 

He shut the door. “I'l help yer wash 
the dishes, anyhow,” he said, advancing. 

“T thank you; but you will do me a 
greater service by letting them alone.” 

“Hang it, you shouldn’t be so cross to a 
visitor. Yer haven’t even shook hands yet,” 
he said, approaching her with rude familiarity. 

Miss Smith did not move. 

“Come, sir,” she said sharply, “don’t 
make a fool of yourself, but go at once. 
I haven't time to talk.” 

“Take time, then,” he said, and made a 
boorish dash at her hand. 

He could not tell how it happened, but 
his attempted embrace was adroitly parried, 
and a little, bright revoiver shone in the 
lady’s steady hand—the muzzle directed to- 
ward him. 
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“ Gee—whillikins!” he exclaimed, getting 
behind the stove and peering out apprehen- 
sively from behind the pipe. Miss Smith 
smiled. ‘Then she frowned. 

“This is my business—my employment,” 
she said, indicating the room with a sweep 
of the pistol, “and though I am a woman I 
go wherever I choose to engage in it without 
submitting to be bound by mere convention- 
alities, if your stupidity can comprehend that 
phrase. I have been among men a great 
deal, and have always been treated politely 
until now. Why are you so foolish as to mo- 
lest me? Ifyou were drunk it might explain, 
though it could not excuse jt. Go, and learn 
to be a gentleman, if you can It will add 
to your happiness and length of life.” 

“Well, you'll do to travel,” gasped Black 
Jack. 

“So will you, sir. There is the door.” 

Black Jack came from behind the stove 
and traveled. As he left the boarding-house, 
cursing under his breath, he passed a small 
figure crouching behind a stump, without 
seeing it in the darkness. When Jack had 
disappeared, Korner arose and walked slowly 
over towards his cabin. He paused at the 
door, and tossed a short club into the bushes. 
“There wasn’t any need of me—as usual,” 
he said to himself. Then he heard Dulcinea 
mewing inside, and hastened in to rekindle 
the fire. 

When Black Jack appeared amongst the 
men, he was greeted with a volley of re- 
marks. ‘“ You didn’t stay long. How’s dish- 
washin’? You look down in the mouth. 
P’raps she warn’t at home.” 

“She was at home,” said Black Jack med- 
itatively filling his pipe, “and she was un- 
common polite. Wouldn’t hear of my touch- 
in’ the dishes no way. She told me all about 
her business. She’s ’complished too, I kin 
tell yer. I feel a sorter respect fora woman 
like that. If you fellers don’t believe it, 
why, you jest try a fater fay with her some 
evenin’.” 

“Why didn’t you stay longer, Jack?” 

‘Why, ‘twas the fust time ye know; ’n’ I 
guess I know what perliteness is, though she 
said she wasn’t bound by convench’nalties, 
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if you fellers have got sense enough to know 
what that means.” 

A few evenings after this occurrence Miss 
Smith had finished her daily duties, when a 
hesitating knock was heard at the kitchen 
door. 

“ Who’s there?” she asked calmly. 

“ Richard Korner,” was the rather timid 
answer. 

“Oh, come in, Mr. Korner,” she called 
pleasantly. 

He opened the door and came in. Miss 
Smith sat at a table on which were a number 
of books, ink and paper, and a shaded lamp. 
A loose cloak was thrown about her should- 
ers, and her long hair was released from its 
business-like knot. She held between the 
forefinger and middle finger of the right hand 
a cigarette, and a delicate curl of smoke was 
ascending from her lips. She arose at once, 
and came forward with frankly extended 
hand. 

“T hope you will pardon my intrusion,” 
said Korner, “ but may I sit and talk with 
you awhile?—but perhaps I interrupt your 
reading.” 

“That’s of no particular consequence,” 
said Miss Smith. “Sit down. Try my new 
chair.” 

Korner sat down and glanced about him. 
The stove, the floor, the tables, the shelves, 
were spotless. ‘The tinware shone brightly. 
Everything wasin order. At the farther end 
of the room was a door, evidently leading to 
Miss Smith’s sleeping apartment. Then he 
gazed curiously at the books and the table. 

“Try a cigarette,” said the lady. 

“Thank you,” said Korner. He took 
one. She drew a puff from her own, daintily 
touched the ashes, and handed it to him to 
ignite his. 

“Your department is perfect, I think,” 
he said. “ Perfect, spotless order.” 

“That is business, you know,” she laughed. 

“You must be very particular; one might 
think you enjoyed it.” 

“T think I do. And then Thompson says: 
* Act well your part’—let me see—No, Pope 
—Pope says that. I get the poets sadly 
mixed sometimes.” 
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“Your table looks very student-like. It 
reminds me of old times.” 

“Are you a college graduate?” 

“Ves,” said Korner, with a sigh. “I took 
a degree— Bachelor of Arts.” 

“That is what I want to do,” cried Miss 
Smith, with enthusiasm ; “so I dig away at 
the books. I was at work on the geometry 
as you came in. It is my favorite. Do you 
like it ?” 

“ Anything pertaining to mathematics was 
the bane of my life,” replied Korner. ‘“ But 
what little I could understand, I was ex- 
tremely proud of.” 

“That is strange. I enjoy it. I would 
rather demonstrate problems than read a 
novel ; but other studies try me terribly.” 

**Do you intend to enter a university ?” 

“Yes, when I am far enough advanced. 
It is slow work, because I had but little 
schooling when young.” 

“May I ask to what object your studies 
will be directed ?” 

Miss Smith hesitated. “It seems a long 
way off,” she said, “ but I do want to build 
a railroad. I have a few ideas too in regard 
to canals, aqueducts, rivers, and harbors, and 
—fortifications ; but—” and she sighed. 

Korner felt a shock as if he had touched 
a galvanic battery. He felt as if a strong 
northern blast had blown away a blinding 
mist and disclosed a magnificent prospect. 
A melancholy look came over his face, and 
he sighed. And what was Azs ambition? To 
keep Dulcinea warm? Alas! 

Miss Smith did not notice him. For the 
moment, she was engrossed with herself—he 
with himself. 

“T intend to go to Europe after I gradu- 
ate,” she said, “so I am working on French 
and German. How difficult they are to pro- 
nounce.” 

“You are ambitious,” said Korner sighing 
again. 

‘* Now tell me something of yourself,” she 
said. “I’ve paraded my egotism. Why do 
you work on the road ?” 

“To earn bread for myself and my cat,” 
said Korner with asickly laugh. “TI can tell 
my history in a few words. I graduated from 
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an eastern college, and soon after I foolish- 
ly quarreled about a trifle with my father, 
who, I thought, was tyrannical. I left home, 
and soon discovered that I was not equipped 
with any sure means of gaining a livelihood. 
To enter a profession required an extra course 
of study. I had a theoretical knowledge of 
book-keeping, but could find no employment. 
I could have taught school, but I lacked 
confidence to seek a position; and besides, 
I'd rather face a battery than a crowd of gig- 
gling youngsters; though I always liked chil- 
dren—at a distance. So here I am. I’ve 
tried a dozen trades. I suppose I haven't 
energy enough to succeed in anything.” 

“ Never say that,” said Miss Smith sharply. 

It was a little remarkable that Miss Smith 
seemed looking hopefully forward into the 
future, while Korner gazed backward to the 
past. The cigarettes gleamed and went out, 
and presently Korner bade Miss Smith good 
night, apologizing for keeping her so long 
from her beloved theorems. 

The weeks rolled merrily by at the road- 
camp. Black Jack made no more visits to 
the kitchen, but Korner was often there. 

There was also another person on Miss 
Smith’s visiting list. Will Deviin was some- 
times missed from the poker table. On such 
occasions he was generally sitting by the 
kitchen stove, exhaling endless small talk 
and a powerful odor of Florida water. It 
was noticeable that a coolness had arisen be- 
tween Will and Korner. ‘There was a marked 
difference in Miss Smith’s treatment of the 
two men. When Korner was there they 
eagerly conversed on numberless topics, like 
two enthusiastic students—floating airy the- 
ories on the smoke of their cigarettes. Kor- 
ner gave her many suggestions in her stud- 
ies. She awakened in hima mild enthusi- 
asm. He threw off his indolence, and began 
to make observations and studies of the ge- 
ology and botany of the region. Even the 
strokes of his mattock disclosed many inter- 
esting things which he investigated and dis- 
cussed with Miss Smith. Will never smoked 
in the kitchen. When he was there, Miss 
Smith assumed a coy, prim dignity, which 
was amusing when compared with her de- 
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meanor with Korner. Will was on his best 
behavior, and felt rather constrained. He 
gave up drinking whiskey, and began to make 
improvements on his mountain ranch. It is 
probable that he built many fine castles there 
—in the air. 

Black Jack made trouble again. He cher- 
ished a desire for revenge after his discom- 
fiture in the kitchen; and though he dared 
not openly insult Miss Smith, he tried in 
covert ways to annoy her. She treated him 
with silent contempt; but his actions did not 
escape the notice of Korner. One evening 
at supper Jack made a number of rude re- 
marks. When the men left the table, Kor- 
ner called Will aside, and said to him : 

“Will, you heard Black Jack’s remarks to- 
night: are we to stand that?” 

‘Tt wasn’t just the thing, was it,” said care- 
less Will, running the matter over in his 
mind. 

“If you don’t thrash him, I will !” cried 
Korner. 

The idea struck Will as being irresistibly 
comic. In spite of his growing jealousy of 
Korner, he burst out into a loud laugh. 

“Of course,” said Korner, a little offended, 
“T couldn’t damm him, but I might maa/ him.” 

“You're picking up wonderfully of late,” 
said Willi. ‘*Who’d have thought you had 
so much spunk. Well, I guess we must have 
a fight,” he continued, reflectively. “‘ What 
he said wasn’t much really, but he’s been 
keeping it up for some time.” 

We will pass over the great pugilistic en- 
counter between Will and Black Jack. It 
was said to have been a thrilling spectacle, 
and became one of the oft told legends of 
the Bald Mountain Turnpike. Black Jack 
was badly worsted, and soon after left the 
camp. Will received damages that laid him 
up for two or three days; but he was suddenly 
transported into regions of bliss, as it were, 
by the appearance of Miss Smith with a won- 
derful array of bandages, salves, and cooling 
lotions. Truly it was a romantic spectacle 
—the fair lady binding the wounds of her 
brave knight. 

Here the romance abruptly ended. One 
evening when the men came in they found 
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a fat German installed in the kitchen, and 
received the dismal intelligence that Miss 
Smith had left the camp. They were incon- 
solable. They lamented that she had not 
bade them good-bye. Her own convenience, 
however, probably dictated her mode of de- 
parture. ‘The foreman explained that he felt 
obliged to obey the lady’s request, and keep 
her departure a secret. 

In a day or two Will Devlin and Richard 
Korner each received a letter. Both epistles 
were brief. Will’s ran as follows: 

“Mr. WILL. DEVLIN: 

Dear Sir: Remember your promise, and keep it 

till you see me again. If you do not you shall never 


Plant the orchard on your ranch as you 
Keep the weeds from it and 


see me. 
planned it with me. 
cultivate it well. 
. Your true friend, 
CAMILLA W, SMITH.” 

This was Korner’s: 

‘**DeAR Mr. Korner: I regret that I felt obliged 
to go away without saying farewell to you. Accept 
my best wishes with this note. Do not work on the 
road, but return East where you are known. You 
must accomplish something, In five years I shall ex- 
pect to hear of you. Meet me in Paris in ten years, 
and we will smoke a cigarette together. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. SMITH.” 

Will’s promise was probably to refrain from 
drinking whiskey. If Miss Smith flirted a 
little with him, and wrote him a slightly am- 
biguous note at the close, she probably did 
it with the hope of reclaiming him from dis- 
sipation, and also with a knowledge of hu- 
man nature which told her that his vain, 
shallow nature would receive ro serious in- 
jury, but would be easily consoled by the next 
pretty face he met. 

A month after Miss Smith’s departure 
Korner was traveling eastward. With him 
he had a little wooden cage, and in the cage 
was the astonished Dulcinea, whom the pas- 
sengers believed to be a strange nondescript 
from the South Sea Islands. 


II. 


Ten years are supposed to elapse—rather 
a severe thing on the unities, but necessary 
in the present case. 
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Mr. Richard Korner, the philanthropist, 
sat in the library of his comfortable New 
York mansion. The room contained dark, 
massive, antique furniture. A dark carpet 
covered the floor. Numberless volumes 
filled the book-shelves, and in niches and in- 
tervals were dark portraits of ancient people. 
At one end of the, room was an open fire- 
place in which a wood fire was brightly burn- 
ing—an oasis of light in a dark desert, as it 
were. On the mantel over the fireplace was 
a strange stuffed animal in a glass case. Its 
skin showed a few tufts of fur, its glass eyes 
stared blankly, its face wore a pathetic look 
even in death. It was Dulcinea, who had 
fallen a prey to time; who had died luxuri- 
ously before the fire, wrapped in flannel; 
who even now was placed near the spot she 
loved so well. 

Korner did not appear much older; his 
face was one of those that do not show age. 
He had the unmistakable look of comfort 
and prosperity. He held an old letter in his 
hand, which he was perusing with deep inter- 
est. “It will be just ten years next month,” 
he soliloquized. “I can start on the 6th 
and reach Paris—” Dexter entered with a 
card. “ JamesChesly Hunt, —well, showhim 
up.” 

Mr. Hunt proved to be an accountant who 
desired assistance in obtaining a situation. 
He was only the fiftieth that month. 

When he departed, Korner took up his 
letter again with a sigh. How could he find 
situations for fifty book-keepers a month? 
Yet he felt for them—he had once tried it 
himself. 

“Yes” he murmured, “I will have plenty 
of time if I start on the 6th, and then I can 
—” Dexter came in with two cards. Kor- 
ner put up his letter with a sigh, and the per- 
sons came up in turn. One was a tall man 
in shabby black, who desired assistance in 
starting an evening school for news-boys who 
wished to study Hebrew. ‘The other was a 
spectacled lady who wished to go as a mis- 
sionary to Utah. Before they were gone, 
four more cardscame up. Then a bunch of 
seven. Then fifteen. People came with- 
out cards. Some had gorgeous projects— 
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beneficent, benevolent, reformatory, illusion- 
.ary, chimerical—to help the body, the mind, 
and the soul. Thirteen subscription lists 
were presented. Glib agents extolled their 
wares. A seedy delegation was in immedi- 
ate need of small sums. All proposed to 
benefit the poor—sometimes including them- 
selves in that class. 

The sun rose high, and fresh hordes clam- 
ored. Korner was warm and sadly harassed. 
He had met but the advance guard—the 
main body threatened. Te crown all, his 
mail arrived. He fell back in his chair des- 
pairingly. 

Dexter announced; “ Miss Price.” 

“Ask her to come up!” cried Korner; 
“keep all the rest out.” 

Mis Price came up. She was a tall lady 
of thirty; fair, pleasant, amiable, acute ;— 
a woman of business, whose business was to 
help the miserable. She was a little near- 
sighted, and beamed benevolently through 
eyeglasses. 

Miss Price and Korner had been children 
together ; and when, at his father’s death, he 
became possessed of his large inheritance, 
and looked helplessly about for something to 
do, she quietly pointed out to him the hun- 
ger, sickness, crime, and wretchedness of the 
miserably poor, Korner caught at the idea 
enthusiastically. ‘The man who had assidu- 
ously cared for Dulcinea opened his heart 
wider, and extended his charity. But hav- 
ing embarked, as it were, he found himself 
on a wild, tumultuous sea, which carried him 
to gloomy depths, and raised him to dizzy 
heights, and threatened to overwhelm him. 
He was appalled, and looked vainly back to 
the quiet shore he had left. In his extrem- 
ity Miss Price came like a strong angel and 
took the helm from his nerveless hand, and 
guided his bark in the right course. After 
that he relied upon her, and she was pleased 
to have her opportunities for good deeds ex- 
tended ; for she had labored for years on 
works of charity. She dwelt with her aged 
parents in a modest house not far from Kor- 
ner’s mansion 

Dexter ushered in Miss Price with his best 
bow and with a gratified smile on his face. 
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Korner met her enthusiastically with ex- 
tended hand. 

“You don’t know how glad I am to see 
you,” he cried,” “When did you return 
from Philadelphia—last night? You can’t 
imagine how I’ve suffered. Did you see the 
people down stairs?” 

“ Yes; and I recognized some old acquaint- 
ances,” said Miss Price with a pleasant smile. 

“Well, they have been coming all the 
morning just that way. I was about to give 
up in despair. And lock at those letters,” 
pointing pathetically to the billowy heap. 
I haven’t had time to open one yet.” 

“Why do you admit them all?” asked 
Miss Price from a dark arm-chair, where she 
sat erect with a peculiarly alert air. “Tell 
Dexter to send the most troublesome away. 
You do all you can, and cannot submit to 
have your life worried out uselessly.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Korner, 
“but I can’t help fearing that I might send 
some one away who was really in need and 
whom I could help; and they would be the 
very ones whowould be most easily rebuffed.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Price. 

“But I wish they would go now,” said 
Korner, “I want to talk with you about bus- 
iness. I am almost distracted when I think 
of all that has to be attended to.” 

“T will go down and speak to them,” said 
Miss Price, rising promptly. “I saw some 
there with whom it is a waste of time to 
parley; and very likely they have stolen 
away by this time, lest I should call them to 
account.” 

She went out quietly. 

**A set o’ ragamuffins, Miss Price,” said 
Dexter to her on the stairs. “I’m fairly beat 
out with ’em; but he will see ’em all ”— 
pointing over his shoulder with his thumb— 
“and give em money, too.” 

The troublesome visitors soon departed, 
and Miss Price returned as unruffled as ever. 
Then Korner unburdened his troubled soul, 
and poured forth problems and difficulties 
innumerable. There were needy emigrants, 
starving children, drunken parents, over- 
worked boys and girls, cases of cruelty to 
animals, death-dealing sewers, crowded ten- 
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ement houses, and new schools and reform- 
atory institutions, hospitals, Aid Societies, 
Homes for the Aged, excursions for poor 
children, holiday dinners to cheer the news- 
boy heart, and a thousand other things which 
demanded attention. But it was astonish- 
ing how the mountains of difficulty became 
but clouds of vapor at Miss Price’s appear- 
ance, to be quickly dissipated by her magic 
wand. Her genius had accomplished many 
things and had provided for all things—even 
Korner’s blunders; for had he not foolishly 
given money which immediately found its 
way to the till of the beer den? Hadhe not 
engaged a steamer with unsafe boilers to take 
children a picnicking? Had he not rented 
for an asylum a house whose drains were in 
a murderous condition, and paid a third too 
much rent besides? Yes, he had done all 
these things, and many more; and Miss 
Price smiled quietly and corrected them. 

“How careful one has to be not to kill 
people with kindness,” said Korner, appalled 
at his mistakes. Yet he did many things 
well, and without injuring anybody. 

‘“*One hundred and seventeen poor women 
and girls sent away to good places in the 
country—since the last time,” said Miss 
Price. 

“Good,” cried Korner. 

“Yes; and it gives me such pleasure to 
send them out of this muddy whirlpool. I 
cannot understand why girls will leave the 
pure, fresh country to plunge into the smoky, 
dusty, crowded, stifling city. Ninety-three 
of them will refund the money advanced, 
and it is possible that twelve others may. 
The rest will return nothing.” 

“What is the use of making them return 
the money?” said Korner with an offended 

“Let it go. They need it more than I 
do.” 

‘“* A great many will not accept aid on any 
other terms,” said Miss Price, ‘‘and it seems 
better in most cases to make repayment a 
condition. It would hardly be right to give 
them money, and permit them to lose any 
portion of their self-respect.” 

“Of course, you know best,” said Kor- 
ner. 
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“ Philanthropy is a complex art,” said Miss 
Price with some complacency. 

“ There is another thing I wanted to speak 
to you about,” said Korner, after nervously 
fingering a pen. “I’m going over to Paris 
next month.” 

“You are?” said Miss Price calmly, with 
a slight tone of inquiry. 

“Yes, I—the fact is, I have an engage- 
ment over there which I must keep. Now, 
I know it would make no difference with our 
various enterprises if I should go to the bot- 
tom, ‘a hundred fathoms deep,’ as long as 
you had charge of them; but I’m afraid it is 
asking too much to go away and leave every- 
thing in your charge.” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Price. “Itis not too 
much. I think you will enjoy the voyage 
and the new scenes. Do not trouble your 
mind about the business; I will attend to it.” 

“That meansthat it will be well attended 
to,” said Korner. ‘ You area general in ex- 
ecutive ability. Still, I would not consent 
to leave it so, if I did not believe that you 
really enjoyed it.” 

“T think Ido enjoy it,” said Miss Price 
thoughtfully. 

“T will start on the 6th, Ithink; but Iam 
not certain when I shall return.” 

“You can send a line to me occasionally; 
that will be sufficient.” 

‘““T will,” said Korner. 

“ There is one thing that I will ask you to 
attend to,” said Miss Price, after a musing 
pause. ‘* Youcan do it so much better than 
anyone else. ‘The excursion takes place on 
the 15th, and we want some little programme 
printed with the order of exercises. It will 
add so much to the pleasure of the children; 
the girls especially will like them to put away 
amongst their little treasures. Do not have 
them too fine and elaborate, but have the 
principal lettering somewhat fanciful, and of 
varied colors; something that will please 
their eyes.” 

“Yes, I can attend to that,” said Korner 
brightening. ‘I will get up something that 
will make them open their eyes.” 

Miss Price departed to make a round of 
business visits; and Dexter had the satisfac- 
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tion of turning away a shabby regiment of 
petitioners, while Korner carefully arranged 
the details of his programmes. When his 
artistic work was done, he sallied forth to 
find a printer who could properly immortal- 
ize it. 

As he walked down the street somewhat 
abstractedly, a passing carriage drew up to 
the curb, and he heard his name called. 
A woman of handsome and commanding ap- 
pearance leaned from the window and slightly 
beckoned him. He stepped forward and 
raised his hat. 

“Of course you have forgotten me,” said 
a rich voice, “ but I intend, nevertheless, to 
recall myself to your memory.” 

An astonished look came over Korner’s 
face. 

“Miss Smith!” he cried, impulsively ex- 
tending his hand. 

The lady laughed pleasantly as she took 
his hand. 

“Ah, you remember after all. I am so 
glad to meet you again. I have heard of 
your many good works, and supposed that 
your great charities had banished my humble 
self from your mind long ago.” 

“Indeed, I have never forgotten you,” 
said Korner, with strange confusion and em- 
barrassment. 

“‘T wished to see you before,” continued 
the lady, “ but this is the first time I have 
been in New York since your fame reached 
my ears. I suppose you are in a whirl of 
business this morning as usual, with your 
head full of great plans of doing good; but 
I do wish you had time to ride with me a few 
miles. I want to hear all about it.” 

“Oh, I am quite at liberty this morning,” 
said Korner eagerly. ‘I should be delight- 
ed to ride with you, and hear of your achiev- 
ments,” 

“You will not find my achievements very 
interesting, I fear,” said the lady, as Korner 
entered the carriage. 

He took his seat—and then a ghastly look 
of dismay swept over his face, as a small, 
quiet, demure apparition appeared to him. 
A little boy, about two years of age, sat on 
the opposite seat, gazing at him with round, 
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blue eyes. He was dressed in a semi-military 
costume, with a gold lace shako on his head, 
and a toy sword in his lap. 

“My little boy,” said the lady. “ I believe 
I did not tell you: I am no longer Miss 
Smith, but Mrs. Redan. My husband is 
Captain Redan, of the army.” 

So the cloud palace that Korner had been 
building for so many years vanished like 
vapor at sunrise. He was silent. Who can 
chirp out witty and pleasant things at the 
very instant of a total internal collapse. 
“Drive to Central Park,” said Mrs. Redan 
to the driver. Then she looked at Korner 
a little curiously, and wondered at his ab- 
stracted silence. She was a trifledisappointed, 
too. Was it possible that the great philan- 
thropist had never heard of Captain Redan, 
the famous engineer? 

“ You have doubtless heard of him,” she 
said. 

Korner recovered slightly. ‘“ Oh, yes— 
yes. The famous Captain Redan, who has 
accomplished such wonderful engineering 
works. Is it possible? Pardon me; I was 
a little surprised.” 

“T suppose you would like to know how 
I succeeded with the great projects I used 
to form,” said Mrs. Redan with a gratified 
air. Well, I will tell my little story, and then 
I must hear yours, which must be far more 
interesting. Excuse my egotism. You know 
how I used to talk about myself in the kitch- 
en on the Bald Mountain turnpike. ‘Well, 
soon after I left the turnpike, I entered 
University, and remained there two years. I 
was greatly pleased and greatly disappointed 
at what I discovered upon entering. In 
mathematics I was far advanced, and in the 
time I remained I received all the knowledge 
in that branch which the university could 
give me. But in many other things I was 
deficient—those wretched poets, Mr. Korner,” 
and she waved her hand expressively and 
disdainfully. 

“T left the university, and then I became 
a civil engineer. But, Mr. Korner, I did 
not build railroads and bridges and aque- 
ducts. I wanted to do so, but it was soon 
apparent that my services were not desired. 
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This was a matter of surprise to me. I knew 
that I was as skillful as many men whose 
engineering skill was in constant demand. 
I sought for the cause and found it quickly 
enough: my mathematical brain was in a 
woman’s head, you see. The explanation 
was simple, but the obstacle insuperable. I 
was treated with much kindness by members 
of the profession, but my means gradually 
dwindled, and I perceived that some more 
direct road to success must be tried. 

“T gave up my office, and obtained a 
school, which I taught with success. I even 
believe that I became popular. Meanwhile, 
I formed plans—not mathematical. ‘So,’ I 
thought, ‘ you conceited men will not permit 
a poor woman to build a railroad, when she 
so earnestly desires to do so ; very well—look 
out for yourselves.’ I bought a mirror, and 
discovered that I was still young, and in quite 
good preservation, despite lamplight and— 
cigarettes. I’ve given up cigarettes. Yes, 
really. When I entered the university, it 
was gratifying to find the young men so po- 
lite and friendly. There were some fine fel- 
lows among them, too. But the young ladies 
held themselves aloof in the most unpleas- 
ant way. They actually called me fast. The 
idea! Ofcourse the cigarettes were to blame, 
but I thought at first that I would defy them, 
and smoke as many as I chose. Upon con- 
sidering, however, that I had entered a con- 
ventional institution, I concluded to become 
conventional also. Sol banished cigarettes, 
and I do not regret it, although some of the 
young men did at the time. After a while, 
the young ladies became very friendly, espec- 
ially when they were sunk in a mathematical 
Slough of Despond. Excuse that ill-natured 
remark—lI couldn’t help it. 

“Having bought my mirror and deter- 
mined to carry the war into Africa, I entered 
society and looked about for a worthy mark 
for my arrows. I met many people, among 
whom were officers of the army and navy. 
Some of these gentlemen attracted my atten- 
tion, and I mentally passed them in review 
before me. You may smile, perhaps, but re- 
member that I had a railroad to build, and 
was determined todo it. I shone in the gay 
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crowd to the best of my ability, and at last 
a captain actually offered himself. But the 
silly man liked drink too well. Whiskey 
might undermine my railroad. At last I 
met a lieutenant—a man of clear, vigorous 
understanding, who loved his profession. 
He is now a captain; I am his wife; and his 
engineering works have made him famous.” 

“* But have you built your railroad? ” asked 
Korner, interested in spite of the disaster 
which had overtaken him. 

“Not a railroad, exactly; but the exten- 
sive improvements in the Washaway River 
were from our plans. The new fortifications 
on Gabion Island were constructed from our 
drawings. We are now at work ona project 
of still greater magnitude, which will soon 
be laid before the proper authorities. But 
there, how I have tried your patience. Now 
tell me about yourself and your works.” 

“ But all these achievements are accred- 
ited to Captain Redan,” said Korner, a little 
querulously. ‘I think you should receive 
your share of the credit.” 

‘I am perfectly satisfied,” said Mrs. Re- 
dan smiling. ‘ The credit is ours, you per- 
ceive,” with a tone of slight reproof. 

In response to her inquiries, Korner then 
told of his life and endeavors. ‘There was 
in his speech and manner an emphatic and 
somewhat despondent renunciation of all 
merit and praise, which caused Mrs. Redan 
to wonder not a little, and to conclude that 
he was the most modest of men. 

Just as they were leaving the park, Mrs. 
Redan suddenly asked: “ Do you remember 
Will Devlin, Mr. Korner?” 

“Yes,” said Korner with a sigh. 

“Have you heard of his good fortune? I 
was in San Francisco a few months ago, and 
met him at a reception there. He was de- 
lighted to see me, and actually asserted that 
I was the cause of his prosperity. It seems 
that while working on his mountain ranch, 
which you remember, he found indications 
that led to the discovery of a quicksilver 
mine, and he acquired a handsome fortune. 
He said that if I had not encouraged him to 
set out an orchard there, he should have sold 
the ranch for five hundred dollars to a man 
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from Missouri. At the time I saw him he 
was a member of the Legislature. I met his 
wife, too; the sweetest little frivolous thing 
I ever saw. They seemed to be as happy 
as birds. It is said that she brought him an 
immense fortune. I saw another old friend, 
too.” 

“ Who was it, if I may ask?” 

“Black Jack. I saw him on the street, 
in uniform—the most imposing policeman 
lever saw. I donot think hesawme. He 
could not sufficiently bend his lofty gaze, I 
suppose.” 

“ Have you visited Europe yet?” inquired 
Korner significantly. 

“No, I have not,” replied Mrs. Redan, 
wondering at the abrupt question. 

“] believe there was a suggestion about 
our meeting in Paris at the end of ten years, 
was there not?” 

Mrs. Redan looked puzzled for a moment. 

“Oh, I remember now,” she said. ‘‘ That 
note I sent you when I left the turnpike. 
No, I have not seen Europe yet, but we hope 
to go in a year or two. At present pleasure 
is a secondary consideration.” 

‘They were near Korner’s home, and he 
left the carriage. 

“We are at the St. Nicholas,” said Mrs. 
Redan. “I hope you can find time to call 
onus. ‘The Captain will be here to-morrow, 
and he would be glad to meet you.” 

Korner murmured a polite phrase, and 
raised his hat mechanically as the carriage 
drove on. Then he entered his house and 
sought the gloom of his dark library, where 
the fire had gone out on the hearth, where 
poor Dulcinea on the mantel complained no 
more. His dreams were ashes and his hopes 
were dead. He sat silently mourning, and 
the dreary darkness descended. He took a 
faded note from his pocket-book— it was the 
one he had been reading that morning. For 
ten years he had kept it as a precious quarry 
from which he drew immaterial material for 
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numberless dream castles—foolish fellow that 
he was. Now the bright ore was exhausted 
and nothing was left but a gulf filled with 
the dark waters of despair. ‘Meet me in 
Paris in ten years”—and she had forgotten 
it in as many hours, probably. He slowly 
tore the note into minute fragments, and 
scattered them like snow-flakes on the dark 
carpet. 

The faithful Dexter hovered in the dis- 
tance like an anxious spirit, offering light, 
warmth, ‘food; but Korner would not be 
comforted. Still, he could no longer grieve 
alone. Itwasunbearable. He must do some- 
thing—he must seek consolation somewhere. 
A flash of light darted over his dismal soul. 
Who had been his friend in childhood? Who 
had brought about a reconciliation between 
him and his father, and so brought him back 
from his helpless wanderings in the cold 
world to his father’s house? Who had quietly 
stood at his right hand for years—strong, 
faithful, true? Who had a solution for every 
difficulty, a correction for every blunder, a 
solace for every trouble? Who—he hurried 
into the dark hall and groped for his hat, 
which he had cast away recklessly. He 
would go and see Miss Price. She was a 
“friend indeed.” 

We will not follow Korner to Miss Price’s 
home, but we may imagine that he found 
comfort, for some time afterwards there ap- 
peared in the society columns of the news- 
papers long accounts of the “ Korner—Price 
Nuptials.” Mrs. Redan saw them quite ac- 
cidentally, for she hardly ever looked at the 
society columns, and read them with some 
interest. ‘Then she remarked to the Captain, 
who was just lighting a cigar: 

“ And the sly fellow did not tell me one 
word about it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Korner went to Paris on 
their wedding tour. 

“When they return,” remarked the gossips, 
“how the cause of philanthropy will thrive!” 

C. £. B. 
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A SHEPHERD 
CHAPTER XV. 


THE world drifted slowly back to Helen as 
it had drifted away, bringing a hideous con- 
sciousness of misery that made her almost 
sullenly ungrateful for the renewal of life. 
She wondered languidly to find herself lying 
on a low lounge by one of the windows in 
her cousin’s room, while that much-agitated 
gentlewoman sought to restore her by alter- 
nately waving a big palm-leaf fan, and dab- 
bing Helen’s forehead with Florida water. 
Miss Oulton had never belonged to the nerv- 
ous, fainting fraternity of women, and she re- 
sented the unfamiliar physical prostration 
much as she resented the mental experience 
that preceded it. Even Mrs. Rivers’s care, 
which was indubitably more dutiful than 
sympathetic, took its place among the things 
to be distrusted and despised. As Helen 
opened her eyes and declared herself conva- 
lescent, her attendant’s movements became 
more mechanical; the big fan began to exe- 
cute the most erratic and injudicious move- 
ments; the dabs of Florida water were be- 
stowed with a sort of indiscriminate generos- 
ity on the feature nearest at hand, and finally, 
to Helen’s gratification, ceased altogether. 

In truth, Mrs. Rivers was much more in- 
terested in the animated talk over against the 
next window than she was in anything else. 
Little by little the meaning of this disjointed 
conversation was borne in on Helen’s ears, 
too, and by intensifying her mental pain 
seemed correspondingly to diminish her bod- 
ily weakness. She put out her hand impa- 
tiently as Mrs. Rivers prepared to renew her 
ministrations, and buried her face in the pil- 
lows to shut out the penetrating voices. But 
they went on, thrusting themselves down to 
her very soul-depths. Her cousin cast at 
her a despairing glance, and then, fairly de- 
voured by curiosity, joined the group. 

“It’s like the Castle of Otranto,” declared 
Mrs. Lawlor in tragic undertone. 


AT COURT. 


“Ves, Louise found it out,” admitted Mrs. 
Graves reluctantly; “trust a Frenchwoman 
for that—but only to-day, you know.” 

“Louise is very clever.” Mrs. Rivers 
could not restrain a sort of pride in the pos- 
session of this detective talent. “But it 
seems impossible. I thought he was such a 
perfect gentlemen.” 

“H’m—perfect gentlemen are not all Sir 
Galahads,” said Mrs. Graves, still with a sort 
of hesitation to be too condemnatory rather 
unusual to her. “But they’re not in the 
habit of keeping an insane wife or a—” 

“Tessie, go to bed,” said her mother 
sharply. ‘“ Louise will go with you.” 

Tina, who was trembling on the verge of 
hysterics, laughed outright. ‘* My dear ‘ Mrs. 
General,’” she said with a sneer, “‘aren’t you 
a trifle late with your prunes and prisms?” 

‘At any rate, we must go to-morrow,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Rivers, who being totally un- 
acquainted with the mystical names intro- 
duced gathered terror from her very ignor- 
ance. “It is so very embarrassing—so an- 
noying—a direct insult—” gathering courage 
in her opinions as her imagination conjured 
up the comments of society; and again she 
looked towards Helen’s recumbent form with 
a hopeless perplexity. Not for one moment 
would she have confessed to herself that a 
good deal of this ruth and ruin had been 
brought about by her own insistent ambition, 
but that some such consciousness lurked 
somewhere in her being was shown by her 
very treatment of Helen. 

For it was quite patent now to the little 
scrap of world gathered here that these just- 
mentioned ambitions of Mrs. Rivers’s were 
gratified at a time when their fulfillment was 
most to be deprecated. Miss Oulton’s care- 
fully guarded secret was a secret no longer; 
and to the illogical minds of these gossip lov- 
ers she immediately became part and parcel 
of the mysterious occurrences of the night. 
And yet Mrs. Rivers was afraid and ashamed 
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to criticise or condemn her cousin’s extraor- 
dinary behavior, and only pretended to take 
cognizance of the victim’s physical well-being. 
If she could only have known the torture 
Helen was suffering she might have felt even 
a little cold pity, might have offered some 
tiniest crumb of consolation; but, as has been 
said before, there was no electric current be- 
tween the cousins, no enduring regard to 
make confidence possible. 

To Helen, lying there among the cushions, 
every word she had heard was a revelation. 
All the links in the twisted chain straightened 
themselves out in an instant. She drew her- 
self up on one arm, the better to hear the 
comments and conjectures strewn thick with 
exclamation points, and the ring on her fin- 
ger, forgotten till then, caught in the fleecy 
shawl about her shoulders. She drew it off 
hastily as if it burned her and slipped it into 
her pocket, trying to think how she should 
escape from the room without provoking 
comment. But at that moment Madame 
Flech entered, and after a curious glance 
about her, came quickly and took a seat by 
Helen’s couch. The steel-blue eyes caught 
and held the brown ones in a searching gaze; 
and then, apparently unheeding Helen’s im- 
patience under such inspection, Madame 
sank back in her chair and surveyed the rest 
of the party with her inevitable baffling smile. 
But there was a fitful color in her usually 
passionless fair face, and little sparkles of 
light seemed to come and go in her eyes. 
She was immediately drawn into the circle, to 
be questioned as to where she had been and 
how much she knew of the story which was 
repeated with elaboration. ‘ Thiswoman had 
been kept at loveatt’s cottage. They might 
all have been murdered in their beds if she 
were insane. Was it not horrible?” etc., etc., 
to all of which Madame responded very 
briefly, in a way which threw no light on her 
own knowledge or views. She leaned over 
Helen suddenly: 

“ And you—do you believe this?” she said, 
watching Miss Oulton intently. “Ah, yes, 
I see you do,” as the girl’s face changed as 
completely as though she had worn a mask. 

Madame put up her shapely hand to hide 
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a yawn, and then, as Helen without a word 
staggered to her feet and went dizzily toward 
the door, the inquisitor followed her. “She 
is going to get a breath of fresh air,” she ex- 
plained to Mrs. Rivers, as that lady protested 
at such imprudence. “Indeed, she will be 
better for it. Goto my room and lie down,” 
she added to Helen in alower tone. “ You 
will be wholly undisturbed, I promise you— 
ah, it is nothing,” as Helen thanked her 
coldly. 

The girl drew herself up to her full height 
and took a long, free breath, as she found 
herself alone in the big, dim hall where she 
had fallen a little while before. Then, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she turned and 
went up stairs, stopping half a dozen times 
from sheer weakness of which she was an- 
grily ashamed. She did not think what she 
should see or hear; she was only obeying a 
blind instinct that craved action, that de- 
manded some actual confirmation or contra- 
diction of her fears. To believe, even to 
have proof, was not to 4vow. The upper 
hall lay still, bathed in moonlight, but from 
the room opposite her own a glow of light 
streamed out through the open door. Helen 
stood in the shadow spell-bound, holding her 
hands on her heart. It seemed to her that 
the watchers in the room over the way might 
hear it beating. 

On the bed, half lifted and lying in Gur- 
ney’s arms, was her vision in flesh and blood 
—a pale, beautiful creature, in whose great, 
dark eyes was no light of insanity, but the 
patient peace that lets life go out without a 
struggle. The long, black hair tangled itself 
in Gurney’s fingers as he hung over the dying 
woman in an agony of tenderness—of grief. 
Her breath came and went heavily like some 
dumb thing in pain, and down the slender 
throat a thin thread of crimson still found 
its way from the ugly wound that had been 
Mrs. Herling knelt by the bedside, 
her gaunt form shaken by sobs. Jack was 
washing his hands at a stand near by. The 
doctor approached the bedside with a glass 
in his hand, but the girl feebly waved him 
away, and lifted her eyes to Gurney’s with a 
piteous little smile, struggling to whisper to 
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him. As with a smothered exclamation he 
bent over her and kissed the white lips, the 
heavy eyelids fluttered—closed —and the dark 
head drooped downward a little, scarcely a 
hand’s breadth. The doctor answered Gur- 
ney’s startled glance by a melancholy gesture. 
And still Helen stood fascinated, bewildered 
by this curious, awful picture—her own wrongs 
and resentment completely swallowed up by 
compassion. Her eyes were blinded by tears, 
her heart softened in the presence of Death’s 
angel as any womanly heart will. And then 
all at once the doctor made a movement to- 
wards the door, and she roused herself to 
make her way into her own room, closing 
and locking its door behind her in nervous 
haste. 

First of all she took out the ring, whose 
points of light gleaming under the lamp 
seemed like lurid, baleful eyes looking at her. 
On the inside it was marked “S. to A.” The 
hot blood flew up to Helen’s cheeks and dried 
the tears of pity which had fallen there. 
‘Steven to Alice ”-—that was plain enough. 
It was a// plain enough. The last remnant 
of doubt left her mind when she found that 
brief inscription. She looked hard and cold 
and old as she hastily put the hateful trinket 
in a small package and laid it aside. She 
was afraid to think; she resolutely shut her 
ears to the sound of footsteps, the low voices 
that came and went in the hall; and steadily 
gathering together all her small possessions, 
packed and strapped her trunks, and finally 
dressed herself as for a journey. 

By the time she had finished the gray light 
of the morning came straggling in, and a 
damp, cool wind from the ocean made the 
long, hot days just gone by seem impossible. 
But it did not refresh Helen, or lessen the 
intolerable pain of head and heart. Rather 
it made the world seem dead and colorless, 
as if all days to come would wear the dull, 
gray living of this dawn hour—as if all the 
past would lose its rare flecks of rose-tint and 
be chilled and sombre too. She stood at 
the window till the mists overhead parted 
and showed the clear twilight sky with its 
dimmed stars, its fading moon; till, in the 
East long shafts of flame ran out in every 
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direction like the flambeaux of the outriders 
of a king. “For the last time,” she said 
softly to herself. And then she closed the 
latticed window, and went down stairs with- 
out a look to right or left. The room across 
the hall was shut, and a hush hung about it 
more suggestive than yards of black crape 
would have been. A dark stain on the car- 
pet made Helen swerve once with a shudder; 
and just at the foot of the stairs she met 
Tasse, his round, jolly face drawn down into 
a woe-begone visage that made him, too, 
seem like a ghastly nightmare. He stopped 
respectfully as Helen drew near. 

“Will you give Mr. Gurney this?” she 
said carelessly, handing him the little packet. 

“At once, surely,” and Tasse began some 
voluble explanation which Helen cut short. 

“No, ah—not now’: wait till we have gone,” 
she said rather awkwardly. She would leave 
no gate open that might lead to an inter- 
view. 

She got out on the porch without encoun- 
tering any one else. Even that familiar spot 
suggested unpleasant memories. A bit of 
jasmine she had worn in her dress the night 
before lay at her feet all crushed and soiled. 
The chairs were scattered about in the wild- 
est confusion. A stray glove belonging to 
Tina swung from a thorn among the vines. 
There is always something pathetic about 
the over-night tokens and the scattered 
household goods, footprints of our dead songs 
and jests, our gay or tender talk; and this 
every-day sentiment was intensified tenfold to 
our poor Helen, whose yesterday seemed a 
life-time and its memory a forever. She 
picked up the crumpled spray of jasmine and 
pulled it to pieces bit by bit, as she leaned 
against the trellis trying to control her nerv- 
ous impatience till the time should come for 
her to go away, starting at every sound with 
a foolish flutter of dread lest she might meet 
the person she had such good reason to 
avoid. 

Her last tremor was caused by Jack, who 
came out of the hall door—so self-intent that 
he did not see her till he was close upon her. 
If Tasse was stripped of his cheery iden- 
tity, one would have still less recognized in 
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this haggard, grave young man the débon- 
air leader of the german, the light-hearted 
Touchstone of Society. He blushed a little 
at sight of Helen, which was also something 
novel for Jack, and greeted her with some 
embarrassed common-place, taking in at a 
glance her traveling garb, her restless air of 
discontent. He tried to say something about 
her early appearance, but broke off abruptly. 

“Well, there’s been the devil to pay here. 
I hope I may never pass another such night,” 
he said gloomily. “I feel like a murderer, 
myself. Just fancy; if I'd not got up that 
cursed question about ghosts, this might 
never have happened. Poor Gurney looks 
like a spectre himself. He’s shut up there,” 
with a comprehensive motion of his head 
toward the upper rooms, “and seems wholly 
indifferent as to whether the world goes on 
or not.” 

Helen looked at him with a sort of cold 
disgust. “It is certainly a very unfortunate 
affair,” she said, with evident effort and the 
most frigid of tones. “Can you tell me what 
is the earliest hour at which there is a chance 
of our getting off?” 

Jack stared at her as if fascinated. “I— 
don’t—know,” he stammered; ‘tthe sooner 
the better, if the rest are as heartless as—as 
you are”—with a sudden flush and ringing 
emphasis. “Great heavens! Helen, what is 
the matter with you?” he went on. “I 
thought you, at least, were made of better 
stuff. Do you know—” 

“T know all that is necessary for me to 
know,” she interrupted. “I know that there 
ought to be nothing to regret in that woman’s 
death,” she shivered a little, “but the man- 
ner of it.” 

“Well, poor thing”—with a short sigh. “I 
suppose that’s true, but it sounds harsh to say 
so”—but with an impatient gesture and an 
unpleasant semblance of a smile on her lips 
Helen turned away from him, and reéntered 

. the house, while Jack, angry and bewildered, 
strode off in another direction. 

None of the rest of the guests appeared 
till the usual breakfast hour. Neither death 
nor judgment could turn them from their 
lazy routine. Helen resented all the familiar 
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round as though it had been a personal im- 
pertinence. 

After leaving Jack she went straight to the 
children’s room, and lent a helping hand to 
Louise, who was in such a state of excite- 
ment that she had made no movement 
towards executing her mistress’s orders. 
There was no time thereafter for introspec- 
tion. Helen worked steadily until every 
thing was in its place, so that even with Mrs. 
Rivers’s procrastinating habits there should 
be no excuse for delay. She met her cousin 
with a composure at which that lady mar- 
veled, but she was a little frightened by Hel- 
en’s manner and her white face. When she 
would have burst out with eager questions, 
Helen stopped her. 

*“Cousin Althea,” she said, in a low tone, 
“we have both made a mistake, and w2 have 
both been deceived. If you have the slight- 
ess regard for me, you will never mention Mr. 
Gurney’s name in my hearing again.” She 
turned from white to red as she spoke, and 
then grew pale again. 

Mrs. Rivers shook her head with an im- 
patient sigh. 

“Do you suppose you can prevent other 
people from talking?” she said, with a sort 
of wondering contempt. Helen’s impractical 
moods had long since ceased to surprise her, 
but she always grew restive under them. 

The younger woman winced at this literal 
interpretation of her protest. 

“I am not obliged to listen to other peo- 
ple,” she said, with a dreary little laugh, 
which blunted the edge of her rude speech. 

But she was made to feel the truth of Mrs. 
Rivers’s words later on, when the rest of the 
ladies made their way to the room, and con- 
verted it into a sort of entrepét of confidence 
and condemnation, as well as packing. After 
all had been said that could be said, it was 
somehow settled there should be nothing 
said at all. 

“The more you try to find out about such 
things, and stir them up, the worse they get,” 
said Mrs. Graves, with a shadow of repulsion 
crossing her dignified face. “Mr. Graves 
thinks so, too,” she added; and her opinion 
so weighted was at once accepted as oracular. 
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It was in a manner tacitly understood, also, 
that they would not see their host again, and 
the bustle of preparation went on till noon, 
with a good deal of trouble and confusion on 
the part of the over-tried servants, and a 
pretence of industry on the part of the 
fine ladies, which left them quite as ex- 
hausted as real exertion would have done. 
Mr. Rivers, with a masculine desire to 
shirk in times of need or unpleasantness, 
took the children off for a: last walk among 
the hills. Mr. Graves smoked innumer- 
able cigars, and went about jingling his loose 
coin in his pockets, which action, from 
serving first as a consolation for wounds of 
mind or body, had come to be a pernicious 
habit that waited on all his nervous moods. 

Madame Flech, who was too old a traveler 
to disturb herself with other people’s cares, 
and whose modest portmanteau had been 
made ready in a few moments, was standing 
at one of the upper windows with an ab- 
stracted, and it must be confessed a melan- 
choly air, when she caught sight of a familiar 
figure going down the little foot-path that 
led to the overseer’s cottage. She had 
learned incidentally from Tasse that Dr. 
Weston was ill, and now, after standing for 
a few moments with her thin scarlet lips 
pressed together sharply, she seemed to form 
a sudden resolve, and shortly after followed 
the direction taken by her host. She did 
not seem to be in a hurry, but loitered along 
leisurely, plucking a snowy plume of fox- 
glove here, a branch of flaming gladiolus 
there. 

“What a pity Felix is not here,” she mur- 
mured to herself; ‘‘he is always useful in an 
emergency ;” and then she smiled softly as 
she heard swift, strong footsteps coming to- 
ward her. The path was so narrow that 
Gurney could not pass without some greet- 
ing, but he did not look too well pleased at 
the encounter. 

“T heard that our good doctor was ill, and 
was going to see him,” she began compos- 
edly. 

“He is much better, and even now on his 
way tothe house. I sent a trap round for 
him by the road, and you will probably find 
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him there when you return,” he said politely, 
and would have passed on, but she laid a de- 
taining hand on his arm. 

“Ah, that is well, I will walk with you,” 
and he was forced to submit. “Am I de- 
barred from offering you a word of sympa- 
thy,” she murmured after a little silence. 
“We are friends, are we not?” Her foreign 
accent was intensified; she spoke with a sort 
of feverish haste. ‘I have a right— a rea- 
son—your poor sister the Countess von Stad- 
nitz who has gone so sadly—” 

Gurney stopped short and turned on her 
with a very stern face. 

“Why do you speak that name?” he de- 
manded, as if the words were forced from 
him mechanically. 

Madame met his gaze unflinchingly. ‘“ Be- 
cause it was my ozm, once, Monsieur Gur- 
ney. I did not think to tell you, but it is 
better so;” she hesitated a moment and then 
went on boldly. “I had guessed it all long 
ago when I first heard your name. I never 
forget ” —with a dangerous glint in the cold 
eyes—“ but I was not sure till I saw Aer—last 
week, down there,” and she waved her hand 
in the direction of the cottage just visible 
among the trees—“ that it was your sister for 
whom Victor von Stadnitz deserted me fif- 
teen years ago. /é/as/ how old I am.” 

Gurney set his teeth, and involuntarily re- 
coiled a step or two with a look of repug- 
nance which Madame was not slow to per- 
ceive. 

“Ah,” she said sharply, “think a little; 
have we not both much to forgive? It was 
a long time ago. We were all victims of 
that—that—scoundrel—” with a sort of sibi- 
lant sound in her low voice, the very concen- 
tration of hatred. “I did not know the truth 
fora longtime. The truth was bad enough, 
but”—as a dark flush mounted to Gurney’s 
forehead—“ given a handsome, clever chev- 
alter dindustrie, like my husband Count Vic- 
tor von Stadnitz”—with a mocking emphasis 
of the titl—‘tand a wealthy, handsome, 
undisciplined girl like—Pah! You might as 
well put a baby in the jaws of a tiger and 
ask him not to crunch it.” Madame looked 
not unlike a tigress herself at that moment 
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as she waved her tropic-hued flowers to and 
fro with a slow, swinging movement, her eyes 
shining with a restless light, her white teeth 
gleaming in a sinister smile; while Gurney 
watched her with unqualified disapproval, but 
like one who has had his weapons of defense 
taken out of his hand. 

“Mon Dieu! why should we remember so 
long?” she cried with a little shudder. “If 
the dead past could only bury its dead. I 
was foolish enough to love that man once 
myself, you see.” 

Gurney winced. “It is horrible to talk of 
these things while she lies “Here,” he said, 
hoarsely; ‘ but—how did you know—” 

“I saw her in Paris more than once,” said 
Madame, simply. “Once was enough to re- 
member forever, even through the ravages 
time has made. And I heard a year or two 
ago that Stadnitz—minus his title, of course 
—was in America, bent on some swindling 
enterprise, and would probably be in this 
State.” 

Gurney passed his hand over his eyes like 
a man just awakened from a hideous dream. 

“You must acknowledge that I am not in 
acondition to discuss these things calmly, 
just now,” he said slowly. “As you say, we 
both have much to forgive; but I, at least, 
Let us talk of 
something else,” he added abruptly. 

“The something else that I have in my 
mind is scarcely more agreeable,” said Mad- 
ame quickly, and then, without prelude or 
prudishness, she told him how gossip was 
busy among his guests. “I would have unde- 
ceived them at once,” she went on, flinging 
out her white hands in a deprecating ges- 
ture, “but that would have involved so many 
other things—a confession of my own, per- 
haps—first. It is much easier for you to re- 
instate yourself than for a drifting foreigner 
like me to readjust her social position”; and 
she looked at him rather anxfously. 

Gurney had flushed angrily at her first 
words, but recovered his composure long 


have no forgiveness ready. 


before she ended. 
“What difference does it make,” he said 
wearily, “whether they know the truth or 


not? Would not the one story be as fruitful 
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of scandal asthe other? The wrong I did 
in letting them come here at all is without 
redress.” 

“Ah, as to that,” murmured Madame, 
shrugging her shoulders, “‘I cannot say no. 
Indeed, I am not myself in love with your 
friends; but I can, at least, say that I was not 
an idle intruder. I had a suspicion, and I 
wanted to confirm it. Besides, I had takena 
great liking for you,” continued the frank 
Bohémienne, “which you did not at all ap- 
preciate. I don’t know why we should not 
have been friends. Now, I suppose, it is 
impossible. You men cannot bury your 
prejudices out of sight as we do. I represent 
a hated name, a mournful memory. But be 
that as it may, I think you are wrong now to 
humor these fools in their idiotic blunder.” 

But Gurney made no sign. “At least,” 
persevered Madame, “ you owe the truth to 
one person among them, if I have not taken 
too much for granted” ; and as the hearer 
frowned slightly, “‘ Ah, I have struck the right 
string,” she thought. 

Gurney was never given to confidences, 
and was assuredly not now in a confidential 
mood. It was hard to forgive Madame for 
being—herself; but he would not be discour- 
teous to anywoman. “Thank you,” he said 
rather absently, “ I am sure you mean well”; 
but she shook her head. 

“Put it in some other shape, mon ami,” 
she said good humoredly ; “I detest people 
with ‘good intentions.’ Say that you under- 
stand, and will not be obstinate—that is all 
I ask—more than I dared to hope for from 
your inflexibility.” 

Her companion looked at her with a sort 
of admiration, a faint gratitude. After the 
first sharp pain of her disclosure was over, 
he found it almost a relief to know that some- 
body understood and believed in him. He 
took a certain pleasure in the curious sym- 
pathy, which Madame’s earnestness deprived 
of intrusion. 

‘*She would not see me,” he said, almost as 
if against his will. 

* Little fool,” muttered Madame between 
herteeth. ‘ Ah, well,” she said aloud, “ what 
would you have? Miss Oulton is not a cred- 
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ulous girl, she 1s a woman—a woman of the 
You could scarcely expect her to 
but you 


world. 
see you again when she thought 
will try again?” she said eagerly. 

Gurney shook his head, but he put out his 
hand, which she accepted with a little sigh of 
relief—evidently as a pledge of friendship. 

Just then they came in view of the house. 
A low phaeton and a stout, brown pony stood 
before the door, and Dr. Weston was assist- 
ing a young lady in a gray traveling dress to 
a seat beside him. Jack, who was arranging 
the robe, drew back and lifted his hat, and 
the phaeton spun down the road at a rapid 
rate. At the first glance Gurney had started 
forward at a pace to match the brown pony’s, 
but he stopped before he had gone ten steps 
and came back to where Madame stood look- 
ing a little frightened. He was as breathless 
as if he had run a race. 

“Shall we go in now?” he said gently; 
and they walked on in silence till they reached 
the porch. Mr. Graves was standing in the 
door, still jingling his pocket money. 

“Miss Oulton has gone on with the Doc- 
tor who had some errand at Merivale,” ex- 
plained Jack quickly, “and the rest are to 
pick her up on their way. I’ve been looking 
for you all the morning,” he said hesitatingly. 
“T have something to tell that I think you 
ought to know.” 

But Gurney was not listening to him. He 
was looking down the road to a swell on the 
hill-side, where a low phaeton came in sight, 
and a long, silver-gray veil fluttered back like 
a beckoning hand. As he turned slowly he 
saw Madame eying him intently. He color- 
ed a little and went up to Mr. Graves, who 
had met him with a sort of clumsy friendliness. 

“T want to see you alone for a few mo- 
ments.” His tone was coldly civil, his man- 
ner a trifle peremptory. 

The florid banker cast a wry glance at 
Jack, lifted his heavy eyebrows suspiciously, 
and followed his host into the house, the 
faint jingle of silver floating out behind him 
through the hall in a hard echo, as if such a 
mercenary, unsentimental sound refused to 
te absorbed by the walls of La Casa de los 
Espiritus. 

VoL. V.—5. 
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Madame sank languidly into a garden 
chair. 

“Master Jack,” she said, turning a preter- 
naturally solemn gaze on her companion, 
“whenever you feel disposed to meddle with 
other people’s affairs for weal or woe—don’t.” 

Jack thought her levity very illtimed. “I 
have neither leisure nor inclination for such 
pastime,” he said curtly, remembering with a 
saving grace that women of Madame Flech’s 
sort of experience could not be expected to 
retain much feeling. 

“That is well,” and she nodded carelessly, 
and looking up presently she found herself 
alone. ‘“ How droll it is,” she murmured, 
quite indifferent to the loss of her audience, 
“that the romancists complain there is noth- 
ing left to write about, when their wildest 
flights of imagination could not balance life’s 
realities” ; and with this philosophic platitude 
she roused herself to go in to luncheon. 

Meanwhile the brown pony was taking 
his own gait along the familiar road to the 
little village. Dr. Weston’s peaceful pres- 
ence, the fact that she was fairly on her way 
home, and out of sight of the curious half 
pitying glances that had followed her all the 
morning, acted like a sedative on Helen’s 
over-strained nerves. She saw as in a wak- 
ing sleep the reapers shearing the bronze 
hills across the valley, and noticed how the 
small green grapes of the vineyards were 
rounding to perfectness. She smelt the tall 
yellow marsh flowers, as they crossed the lit- 
tle creek where two or three sleek, brown- 
eyed cows were drinking thirstily; and then 
they climbed another slope, and a swift im- 
pulse made her pull the veil from her face, 
and as the fresh wind carried it out in a 
streaming pennant, to follow it with a last 
look at the gray homestead with its back- 
ground of wooded cliffs, its environment of 
gay blossoms. She remembered, witha flush 
of shame, how happy she had been there— 
how, even in the last few days, she had built 
brilliant air-castles far over-topping the rose- 
hung gable roof. By and by she might be 
bitterly unforgiving toward Gurney, but now 
she was possessed only by a fierce scorn of 
her own weakness at parting from these 
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beautiful, familiar things. It is a selfish mel- 
ancholy, but who has not felt it? It is a 
grief like death. We are to go away forever, 
but all the beauty and the bloom stay on. 
The bird songs, the perfumes, the bright sky, 
the clear, fresh south wind lose not a jot of 
their joyous welcome because another, and 
not we, comes out to meet them. A great 
lump rose in Helen’s throat, that somehow 
changed to a sob, and a rain of hot tears ran 
down her face. She hastily wiped them 
away, and turned to the doctor, half smiling 
through the mists in her eyes. 

“T was so tired,” she said, apologetically. 

But the doctor laid his hand on hers gen- 
tly. “Don’t be afraid or ashamed of tears, 
my dear child; they are nature’s’ own cure 
for an overburdened heart, and nature’s cures 
transcend all our poor meddling.” But after 
a moment’s silence: “We were to be good 
friends, and I was to serve you when I could. 
Was not that our pact?” he said simply. 
“Has not the time come to help you?” 

Helen hesitated. If she believed in any 
body in this world of lies, she believed in 
this gentle old man. “Tell me the truth,” 
she exclaimed impulsively; “that is how 
you can help me.” 

He looked at her in unfeigned amazement. 
“Ts it possible that—Did not Steven tell 
you? He promised me he would—” 

Helen blushed, and turned away her head. 
‘I did not see him,” she muttered. 

Dr. Weston knit his brows in bewildered 
study. ‘It is all wrong,” he said impatient- 
ly—“ all: wrong.” 

Helen’s mind went back to the first even- 
ing of her arrival at Merivale. That was 
what Mrs. Herling had said. “It is all 
wrong”; and now, as then, Helen’s heart 
echoed the words. But she thought her 
friend was torturing her unnecessarily. She 
was sick of all this mystery. She sank back 
. wearily and closed her eyes, determined to 
endure anything rather than mention Gur- 
ney’s name again, while the doctor's soft, 
tremulous voice went on monotonously. 

“T can scarcely blame him for his reti- 
cence, and yet—the truth is best always—I 
told him so, It was such a melancholy affair 
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altogether, and we all dread to lower our be- 
longings by an inch’s space in the eyes of 
those we love” —with a deprecating accent— 
and unnoticing how Helen’s hands were 
clasped in her lap, in a very fury of impa- 
tience—“ but you, at least, should not con- 
demn him for hesitating to cloud your hap- 
piness with his sister’s pitiful history. Indeed, 
he was not sure that you would overlook that 
part—” 

The clasped hands relaxed their hold. 
Helen had much the sensation of a drown- 
ing man, who comes to the surface and grasps 
at a floating spar. She heard her own voice 
saying, ‘I don’t understand you.” It sounded 
strange in her ears and a long way off. 

“His sister, Alice, you know,” repeated 
the doctor, “ who ran away with an Austrian 
count, while they were in Europe, fifteen— 
sixteen years ago. You knew he had a sis- 
ter”; but Helen only shook her head. Her 
heart was throbbing like a drum-beat. She 
was thinking of the little note she had torn 
to atoms a few hours before—just half a 
dozen lines of humble entreaty to see her 
for five minutes before she left. 

She put her hands on the reins. “Oh, I 
must go back,” she cried sharply, and then 
she remembered, and drew away with an odd 
little laugh. 

“Go on—quick,” she said nervously ; “oh, 
I mean with your story,” as the doctor, in his 
endeavor to match her whims, first stopped 
short, and then struck the astonished pony a 
stinging blow on his flank. 

But the doctor’s mind was going through 
a process of induction. His face lost its be- 
nignant expression. 

“The poor creature who died so wretched- 
ly last night, was the last link that bound 
Steven to the past—the last family tie that 
held him. Who did you think she was?” 
he asked rather sternly. “Never mind, I 
can guess,” as Helen dropped her eyes and 
faltered out something. ‘“ Heavens! whata 
tangle of complications and cross-purposes. 
I must be in my dotage, or I might have 
known all this before” ; and then he bent 
himself with commendable zeal to the task 
of straightening the tangle. 
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Delivered in the doctor’s slow, serene 
speech, enwrapped in his own personal re- 
flections and remembrances, his bit of family 
history lasted till the white houses of the 
town came in sight; but stripped of all these 
accessories it was brief enough. While Gur- 
ney was alad of nineteen, not yet out of col- 
lege, his father died suddenly, leaving besides 
this son a daughter a year or two younger, 
and a wife whose aristocratic Southern in- 
stincts and faded invalid charms far out- 
weighed her good judgment. To humor 
her, Gurney gave up his degree and took 
them to Europe, where the hypochondriac 
fancied she could find health. At one of 
the German Spas they met a young Austrian 
officer, who, struck with Alice Gurney’s mag- 
nificent tropic beauty, and allured doubtless 
by her reputed wealth, devoted himself to 
her with a persistency and a passion that 
were as novel to the young American girl as 
they were effective. Boy as he was, Gurney 
distrusted the honor of their new acquaint- 
ance, and finding some of his doubts con- 
firmed, tried to break up the sudden inti- 
macy. But the brilliant, handsome Stadnitz 
had been clever enough to win the mother’s 
heart along with the daughter’s, and before 
Steven half appreciated his sister’s danger, 
there had been a private marriage with Mrs. 
Gurney’s consent, and in her presence. _Ste- 
ven had gone off on an excursion with some 
American friends, but on his way he heard 
something that sent him back, filled with an- 
gry determination to have his own will in 
the matter. When his mother met him, 
flushed with triumph at Alice’s brilliant 
match, and gayly recounted the schemes by 
which they had eluded his vigilance, poor 
Steven burst out in a ghastly laugh. “ Your 
daughter is an outcast without a name, Mad- 
am; your Count has one wife already.” 

His mother died in his arms a few weeks 
later, leaving him in less than a year bereft of 
the three people who seemed a very part of 
himself—the whole of his life. He had prom- 
ised his mother to seek out his sister, to pro- 
tect her if he could, and he kept his word; 
byt so completely was the reckless girl dom- 
inated by her adventurer lover, that no per- 
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suasion could induce her to leave him. In 
the course of time he procured a divorce 
from his wife, and was then legally married 
to his victim, the better to obtain possession 
of the half of her father’s estate which came 
to her on her majority. When that was spent 
—a matter of a few years—they lived all over 
Europe, later on in America, drifting down- 
ward constantly, till—when Gurney chanced 
on his sister in San Francisco—he found her 
penniless, starving, deserted by her husband, 
half crazed by the death of her only child, 
and wholly despairing. 

To take her home, to devote himself to her 
restoration mentally and bodily, to surround 
her with everything that might dim her awful 
past, to brighten her life even while darken- 
ing his own—these were his impulses, his 
resolves, at the time that Society impera- 
tively bade him open his arms to its repre- 
sentatives. He foolishly compromised by 
trying to shield his morbid charge and en- 
tertain his guests at the same time, and like 
everybody who parleys with fate was bitterly 
punished. 

“Steven has one grave fault,” concluded 
the doctor, pulling up the pony under the 
shade of a great oak just on the edge of the 
village. ‘He is tender to womanliness, and 
patient, too, till he is once deceived, and 
then—he never forgives. Under all his re- 
morse and pity, under all his gentle care of 
his sister, I fancy that there was still a drop 
of bitterness.” The doctor sighed,and Helen 
drew her wrap more closely about her witha 
little shiver, though the mid-day air was warm. 
She looked back, and down the long, yellow 
road, winding like a tawny snake over the 
hills, could descry a cloud of whirling dust 
swiftly toward them. Out of this confusion 
of ideas one fact stood out distinctly—that 
she loved Gurney, that she had loved him 
even through the “evil report ” that tarnished 
his name, and that she had herself put away 
the sunshine of a life-long happiness. 

“* And yet almost any woman would have 
done as I did,” she said half aloud, with a sort 
of defiance in her tone; and as Dr. Weston 
looked at her curiously, she explained, with 
a certain shamefaced reluctance, how damn- 
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ing had been to her the proofs of Steven’s 
infidelity, the scene she had witnessed the 
night she parted from him in the city, his 
silence, his own hesitation and ambiguous 
words. 

“Ves, yes,” and the doctor nodded saga- 
ciously. ‘ That is to say, you judged him by 
the standard of your two pence ha’ penny 
Society, that has but its two or three types— 
the roué, the carpet-knight, and the money- 
lover of one idea, one pleasure, one ambi- 
tion—to get rich.” 

Helen recoiled in dismay. The doctor 
was angry; and was she to part in anger 
from her only real friend? A word would 
have been enough to restore his confidence, 
but before that word was found, the rattle of 
wheels was behind them, the cloud of dust 
was upon them, and out of its center was 
evolved a big wagon full of travelers. Helen 
hastily put on her veil as the caravan drew 
up beside then; she had no mind to be again 
a target for inquisitive glances. Mrs. Rivers 
leaned over toward Dr. Weston with a most 
friendly smile, and then bethought herself, 
and grew sober again. 

* So glad to have seen you,” she chirped in 
her society voice and her most cordial recep- 
tion-day manner. “ Be sure and come to see 
us as soon as you come up to town. I rop in 
to dinner any time.” Dinner and _ party in- 
vitations were the husks which the Riverses 
held out always as hospitality. “ We just saw 
Mr. Gurney a moment to say good bye,” she 
went on, as she made a place beside herself 
in the wagon for Helen. “So sad, isn’t it? 
an only sister too. We offered to stay and 
do anything in our power, but I suppose we 
would really be only in the way. Don’t you 
think so?” ‘There was, after ali, no chasm 
that conventionality could not bridge. “‘ Be 
sure and come—” and then there was a jerk 
in Mrs. Rivers’s reiterant invitation, as the 
leaders of the four-in-hand started with a 
plunge. A chorus of “ good-byes” was waft- 
ed back to the old doctor, the big wagon 
rattled noisily through the one street of the 
hamlet—was out of sight; and still the brown 
pony stood cropping the tall brown weeds 
under the oak, wondering in his equine mind 
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at this long and ill-considered halt; and still 
the doctor sat holding the dangling reins, 
with his mild eyes troubled and his gentle 
heart sorer than it had been since he left be- 
hind him the foolish, feverish troubles of his 
own youthful days. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


““Mr. and Mrs. Graves request your pres- 
ence at the marriage of their daughter Chris- 
tina and Francis, Earl of Skye,” and then fol- 
lowed a train of initials which represented 
Lord Skye’s additional greatness, and made 
a very pretty tail-piece for the cream-laid in- 
vitation instead of the Cupid that might have 
been painted thereon. Neither invitation 
nor initials were possibly in the best taste, 
but together they afforded a great deal of 
gratification to “ Mr. and Mrs. Graves ” them- 
selves, and as the bridegroom-elect was lan- 
guidly indifferent as to whether his name was 
written with a “ We,” after the recommenda- 
tion of the elder Weller, or shorn of its pro- 
portions wholly—there was no harm done. 
Society openly applauded and secretly de- 
rided the entire arrangements—which it was 
bound to do in any event. 

Family bereavements had postponed Lord 
Skye’s return till spring. Society lifted its eye- 
brows and prophesied, at first timidly, after- 
ward boldly, that he would not return at all. 
As for Miss Christina herself, if she could 
have had her pleasure, she would have gone 
on playing moon to any number of satellites 

would have had Jack, at least, cry for her 
ad infinitum; ut the announcement of her 
engagement rather dimmed the halo of her 
attendants, and after a while she began in a 
vague way to share Society’s doubts anent her 
own future. Just as she was growing fiercely 
despondent, gloomily restless, unmanageable 
to an alarming degree, the lingering fiancé 
made his appearance, apparently as much in 
love as he ever was. Perhaps Tina mistook 
relief from a possible jilting for the divine es- 
sence itself: at any rate, she plunged at once 
into the wedding preparations, and showed a 
brilliantly happy face to the world. 

On the night of this “event of the season,” 
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Helen Oulton stood before a very virtuous- 
sized mirror in a narrow room, which only 
her graceful presence saved from actual 
shabbiness. There are people who take on 
the likeness of the rooms they live in, and 
rooms that take on the semblance of their 
owner, and of the latter class was Helen’s 
sky parlor. She had put on the blue “ rode 
de gratitude” before mentioned in these 
pages. A mass of roses lay before her which 
Tina had heaped up in the carriage that after- 
noon when she sent Miss Oulton home. She 
took up some creamy saffranos and folded 
them in the cloud of créfe /isse about her 
white, round throat, and then pulled them 
out and fastened a bunch of deep crimson 
Jacqueminots in their place. “You vain 
fool,” she said frankly to the reflection that 
met her gaze with melancholy brown eyes 
and unsmiling mouth. But though the world 
might be dust and ashes, and hope was left 
behind, and though working for the dish of 
herbs she had once sighed for had made her 
a little pale and thin, she knew she was not 
unlovely. She was the same, and yet not 
the same, unsatisfied woman who a year ago 
was trying to solve the problem of her heart. 
The answer was written out fairly enough 
now, and put away; and she was trying to 
solve another problem, viz: how a woman 
without any practical education or experience 
can make a living. It is unhappily one of the 
test questions in our great American Kinder- 
garten, and one from which one aspirant 
after another retreats baffled and exhausted. 

The past ten months had been to Helen 
of the sort of struggle which Mr. Rivers was 
wont to call dis-c/f-line. It was an expe- 
rience which he theoretically approved of for 
young people, and, above all, poor people. 
Those directly about him he liked to see and 
strove to make comfortably happy, content- 
edly happy; but the outside world he gave 
over to dis-c#f-line as the cure-all. Miss Oul- 
ton had voluntarily taken a big dose of this 
medicine, and had found it nauseous to the 
last degree, and yet not without its benefits. 
When after their return from Merivale she 
had announced her intention of earning her 
own living in her own way, she had seen a look 
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of relief on her cousin’s face that bolstered 
up her own resolution mightily. Mrs. Rivers 
did not mean to be unkind, but as Helen 
would not take the one broad matrimonial 
road out the feminine slough of despond, 
why it certainly seemed better that she should 
do something for herself. There had been 
a good deal of polite remonstrance on one 
side and grateful resistance on the other, but 
it was all a trifle superficial. To Society Mrs. 
Rivers had declared with a sigh that it was a 
freak of Helen’s. She always had those in- 
dependent ideas, you know, and they had hu- 
mored her; not the slightest necessity for it 
of course, but the experiment wouldn’t last 
long, and—well, Society believed what it pleas- 
ed, which was not much; for while Society, as 
every body knows who takes the trouble to 
find out, plays at being a light-hearted, rol- 
licking, credulous child, it is at the core only 
a raddled, gossipy, sneering old woman. 

The details of the Merivale romance had 
spread like wild-fire, had fed sensation for a 
week, and been forgotten. 

Miss Oulton was wise or foolish enough 
to cut herself clear of social trammels before 
she started on her new path. The perils of 
half living two lives at once she already 
knew. She went to Mrs. Traufner and beg- 
ged to be recommended to some quiet lodg- 
ing place, incidentally mentioning that she 
was looking for music pupils. These ignor- 
ant people sometimes show what in higher 
circles would be called tact. Without intru- 
sion, without surprise, without any ostenta- 
tion, the meek litthke German’ woman did 
more to help Helen in a week than all her 
purple and fine linen friends would have 
done in a year. 

But all the same, the dose was bitter. The 
habit of daily luxuries, nay, of comforts, the 
presence of well trained service, dainty sur- 
roundings, make up so much of life that we 
can ill afford to spare them. A royal sacri- 
fice ended in an hour is easy, but to make 
each day of a year cheerful under mental 
and phySical discomfort requires pure hero- — 
ism. Helen was not a heroine, and if she 
did not exactly fret at her crosses she en- 
dured them dully, and found it impossible to 
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put any heart into her work. She felt as a 
spendthrift may when he has wasted his for- 
tune, not in riotous delight, but in buying 
cheap baubles, or letting his money slip 
through a hole in his pocket. 

Mrs. Rivers came often at first, then at 
rare intervals to see her. ‘You are never at 
home,” she complained. “Why, you seem to 
be verycomfortablehere; why don’t you come 
up to dinner? you can do that, and I'll send 
Charlie home with you, or the carriage. 
Promise you'll come every Thursday. Oh, 
yes you will, I'll look for you. Well, I must 
go. I have to go to Puff-Springs this morn- 
ing—would you have those new curtains in 
silks or wool—or the plain satin?” and that 
was the way Mrs. Rivers fulfilled her duty 
All this time Helen 
lived ix memoria. The past followed her 
like her own shadow. She could not thrust 
it away. She even fancied she saw it reflect- 
ed in the careless pity of her friends. At 
first she had changed color at every knock, 
at the sight of a letter; she held a tremulous 
hope apart that all her pride could not crush. 
But as the months went on the hope died of 
itself, and left a blank in its place which even 
her pride could not fill. At times she won- 
dered a little that she had never heard of 
Dr. Weston. Even if her lover were fickle 
or unforgiving, her friend was not. 

But one day she met Jack, and he imme- 
diately enlightened her. 

“Poor old Weston’s been down in the val- 
ley of the shadow, you know—aw/u//y near 
gone, and Gurney’s been nursing him up like 
a man and a brother.” Jack did not add 
that he himself had contributed not a little 
to the Doctor’s recovery, but went on pouring 
out a string of the most outrageous non- 
“T hear you've cut all your friends,” 
May’nt 


toward her cousin. 


sense, 
he said at last, “but 7 don’t count. 
I come to see you?” 

Helen hesitated. It was hard to resist the 
influence of Jack’s cheering presence. She 
thought he had brightened her up already. 
She wrote out her address. : 

“Ah, thanks,” quoth Jack composedly, 
and without so much as glancing at it, “ but 
I know it already. Only I wouldn't go where 
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I was not sure I was wanted. You see Miss 
Oulton—” with signified emphasis—‘“ other 
people may have some sort of pride beside 
yourself.” As he bade her good bye, he said, 
“T forgot to tell you-that Gurney and the 
Doctor are off for Europe in two or three 
days—as soon as the old gentleman is able 
to travel. Gurney is settling up affairs right 
and left, and won’t be home for—well ‘it 
may be for years and it may be forever.’ 
And I see Skye’s on his way back, and I sup- 
pose we'll all ‘haste to the wedding,’ when it 
comes. Seems to me it’s a good deal like 
hitching a butterfly to a snail; but who can 
tell?”—and Jack drew down the corners of 
his mouth in a quizzical curve. 

Either Jack’s conversation had some dis- 
turbing element in it, or Helen was out of 
sorts; at any rate, things seemed to go on 
more crookedly than usual for the next few 
days; one of her pupils took French leave, 
the lessons went wrong, her accounts showed 
up in the condition described by Mr. Mi- 
cawber: “Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty, ought, and six, 
result misery.” And then, after a time, 
things righted themselves again, and the ex- 
tra effort to assist them in so doing took the 
teacher out of her misanthropic mood. By 
and by she began to feel a little more settled; 
to find almost unconsciously a faint pleasure 
in trifling successes, in well executed econo- 
mies: to form some earnest friendships with 
women who, like herself, were fighting the 
fact that there was no place for them in the 
world. She saw struggles and griefs and 
cares that made her own seem infinitesimal. 
It takes such a little time to find out all these 
lives when we walk side by side with them; 
it is so easy never to know them at all, if 
here we sit apart among the busy idlers of 
the world—the pleasure hunters, the time- 
killers. 

Tina, flushed with a sense of triumph, 
eager for the novelty of the strange life be- 
fore her, still found time to bring Helen out 
of her shell, as she called it. She was very 
sweet and courteous in these days, and she 
had shown to her older friend in exile so 
many thoughtful kindnesses, so much more 
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depth and warmth of affection than Helen 
ever gave her credit for, that she condemned 
herself for her superficial judgment. It was 
impossible to resist Tina’s whimsical appeals 
to be present at her wedding, and with many 
misgivings Miss Oulton made ready as we 
have seen. 

After the first plunge it was not so bad; 
she was early enough to help put the finish- 
ing touches to the bride’s orange blossoms, 
to admire the florist’s master-pieces, to watch 
the incoming guests. Mr. Graves’s ideas 
were commensurate with his possessions. 
When he had issued invitations to the whole 
range of fishes ‘*in the swim,” from sturgeon 
to minnow, and given orders right and left 
that no expense should be spared, he was 
wholly satisfied with the result, and felt that 
he was dazzling this scion of nobility with a 
specimenof American splendor. While Lord 
Skye in his slow British mind thought it a 
“devilish bore,” and only condoned its offen- 
siveness for the sake of the pretty little crea- 
ture he had chosen. Whether the million- 
aire’s millions weighed at all in the balance 
may not be known. 

“Butit’s a startling fact,” said Jack to Miss 
Oulton, as they stood awaiting their turn to 
say some meaningless phrase of congratula- 
tion, “that these glorious children of the 
aristocracy of any country resolutely avoid 
the charms of the American citizeness unless 
she zs labelled heiress.” 

Jack was in a rather sarcastic vein, alto- 
gether; convincing proof that there was a 
shadow of past sentiment still hovering over 
him; and as if there were not enough he had 
wrecked his modest savings to send a wed- 
ding gift—a bracelet, that looked like a 
scrap of gold web, inwrought with small dia- 
monds. It gleamed high up on her slender 
arm, under the mists of Tina’s wedding veil, 
and she glanced at it as she bent forward a 
little to touch Jack’s proffered hand. “I 
will wear it-—a/zways,” she murmured softly, 
and then they passed on with the crowd, 
Jack with a very queer contraction of the 
organ supposed to represent the seat of affec- 
tion, and Helen uneasily conscious that it 


was a “toss-up.” whether this anomalous 
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“over-seas ” wedlock were for happiness or 
sorrow. 

Mrs. Rivers seized upon her soon after. 
* Don’t you think it is a pity Tina’s dress 
was such a dead-white? and it seems so cu- 
rious that those lights were so poorly ar- 
ranged. How poor Mr. Ballard would have 
enjoyed this,” she went on cheerfully. “To 
think he should die of softening of the brain; 
why, his judgment about dress and furniture 
and all that was as reliable as a lady’s. How 
nice you look to-night, Helen; that blue silk 
looks just as fresh as new”—with a critical 
survey of her cousin, and murmured aside 
of compliment. “ Did you notice that forlorn 
old pink satin of Violet Terry’s? She has 
worn it four seasons, if she has once.” 

How familiar it all seemed to Helen. A 
red-faced young man, with gold bars on his 
shoulders, caught sight of her as she stood on 
the broad stairs, and came up hastily. Ev- 
erything was done with a rush and strain at 
these artless merry makings. ‘They are 
dancing now, Miss Oulton; won’t you try a 
valse ?” but she shook her head with a smile, 
and he hopped away breathlessly, not to lose 
any of the dance. She saw Fred at a dis- 
tance. He was devoting himself to a gay 
society belle, to whom his engagement had 
been formally announced. The silken trains 
went up and down with a swish of elegance. 
Jewels and elaborate coiffures, standing up 
above bare shoulders, were all that could be 
distinctly seen in the crowd. The winter's 
debutantes were queening it insolently over 
the passés of a year before. 

Every few moments somebody nodded 
carelessly to Helen, or spoke a word or two 
of greeting, as if they had met only the day 
before. ‘“ You’ve—ah—not been out much 
this winter, I believe,” said young Pettis, 
with an air of intense interest as he stood be- 
fore her, lightly swaying back and forth with 
a see-sawing movement, calculated to make 
the observer dizzy, and smoothing one pearl- 
gloved hand over the other. ‘ Been in the 
country ?” 

“ Dear, dearest Helen!” exclaimed some- 
body behind her; and young Pettis bowed 
himself away to make room for Tessie, who 
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looked like a very youthful Marguerite in 
her snowy, fleecy dress, and with her fair 
braids hanging down her back. Her blue 
eyes were brilliant, her cheeks rose-tinted. 
** How beautiful it all is,” she murmured ec- 
statically. “This is my graduation dress,” 
she added in a confidential whisper; “do I 
look like a young lady? It is lovely to see 
you here. When may I come and tell you 
—oh, so many things,” and then Marguerite 
was born away to the strains of the Blue 
Danube by a young gentleman with a spray 
of forget-me-nots in his buttonhole, and curly 
red-brown hair, who kissed his finger-tips to 
Helen audaciously over Tessie’s shoulder, as 
they floated away. All things considered, not 
a very dangerous Faust, Helen thought, with 
a smile of remembrance at Tessie’s grown-up 
airs. 

The Russells were there—Mrs. Russell as 
gorgeous as a new gownof Worth’s could 
make her, flirting furiously with some of the 
officers of the ship Stowaway, then in port. 
Helen need not have expected a revolution 
in something less than a year; but because 
the salt had lost its savor to Aer, she thought 
she ought to see where the charm had van- 
ished. She had noescort, and she stood de- 
serted for the time, waiting for Mrs. Rivers 
or Jack to come along and protect her on 
her way up stairs, since decorum prevented 
her making her way there alone. While 
she lingered impatiently, Madame Flech 
approached. 

** What a lucky meeting,” she said amiably. 
“since for us it is four prendre congé. Were 
you expecting some one? Felix, give Miss 
Oulton your arm, for we are going. Yes, 
even before supper, for we start to-morrow 
for Paris. But Felix is in love with the coun- 
try, and we have waited for that tiresome 
Baron, who has more fancies than he has ills, 
nest ce pas, mon cher?” 

And the good Felix laughed, and said: 
“Yes, truly, my angel, you are right, but we 
cannot desert our countryman in a strange 
land.” 

For the last time Madame shook hands 
with Helen. ‘You are too thin and pale,” 
she said, and came back after she had gone 
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a few steps. “You have never done me jus- 
tice, Mademoiselle,” she said frankly, “but 
when you come into your fortune, remember 
I helped you toit. Faith, I have been much 
kinder to you than you deserve,” and with a 
little laugh, she hurried off, not giving her 
auditor time to reply. 

Helen went into a lounging-room on the 
second floor, half library half boudoir, which 
was now wholly deserted. The night was 
warm, as nights sometimes are in the early 
spring in the famous city that knows no sum- 
mer. Even here the heavy odor of hot-house 
flowers filled the air. Some tropic lily gave 
out a familiar scent; it was like the datura 
bloom, or Helen imagined so. She threw 
open one of the windows, and let the soft 
air freshen the close, curtained little room. 
The moonlight made a white light down the 
long streets. Light and perfume and some 
unsuspected sixth sense brought back the 
gray gables of the house of spirits under the 
shadowed cliffs of Merivale. She felt more 
tired and dispirited than she often did after a 
long day of octaves and rests and finger ex- 
ercises on metallic-voiced pianos. She had 


half hoped to find some sense of diversion in 
this return to her old life; but instead, she 
only longed wearily to go back to her own 


quiet little room. And then, all at once, for 
the first time, there unrolled before her the 
probable future of a loveless, lonely, strug- 
gling life, with crowding years to bring only 
deepening time-marks and failing strength. 
Past and future both mocked her with their 
might-have-beens and may-bes. The 
other alternative of dependence, seasoned 
with pity and patronage, she put away from 
her with a little shudder. 

And then all at once some impulse—some 
subtle influence of mind upon mind—made 
her turn quickly to find Steven Gurney look- 
ing at her a little doubtfully, very eagerly, 
with some intense inward feeling shining in 
his gray eyes—something that certainly was 
not pity or condescension. What he read in 
the fair face turned toward him gave him 
courage to hold out his hands, and Helen 
laid her own therein as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. 


one 
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“Oh, Steven, I am all alone,” she ex- 
claimed with a childish cadence of helpless- 
ness. 

Gurney laughed a low, quick laugh, as he 
drew hertoward him. ‘But not ow, sweet- 
heart,” he said softly, while a tremor in his 
own tones told how deeply he was stirred. 

As for Helen, the skies seemed to bend 
down and rise again before her bewildered 
eyes. The moonlight came boldly in and 
glorified them both. Once more it was Fairy- 
land. All the hopeless, bitter thoughts like 
wicked witch sisters fled forever. The mu- 
sic was “horns of Elf-land faintly blowing.” 
The gay voices, the restless draperies in the 
halls outside, came and went unheeded. 

“But I thought you had gone,” she said 
at last, as if continuing a conversation, when 
a silence had fallen between them which 
seemed to take the place of words. 

Gurney looked grave. “I was on the 
brink of a start more than once, but Weston 
was not well enough when the time came, 
and he thought he couldn’t do without me,” 
he said briefly; he broke off abruptly to an- 
swer the question Helen’s eyes asked impe- 
riously. ‘You could not expect that I would 
come back—I had no right to think that you 
cared after what had happened. Are you 
sure, vey sure, now that you believe in me? 
not too much of course ”—with a twinkle in 
his eyes—“but enough to make misunder- 
standing impossible.” He drew a quick 
breath. “To think that my stupid blunder- 
ing should have brought me within a hair's 
breadth of losing the only thing I ever 
really wanted,” he went on in a passionate 
self-reproach. 

But Helen interrupted him eagerly, ‘Ah, 
it was all my fault, because I wouldn’t listen 
to your explanation when you offered it.” 

Of course, when both hurried to shoulder 
the blame, their argument speedily came to 
anend. A faint wonder in Helen’s mind as 
to how hechanced to come to her just then 
found its way to her lips. 

Gurney laughed. “Madame Flech sent 
me up here to look for her fan, but I sus- 
pect now that it never was lost. She has a 
mania for good-natured intrigues—” as he 
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thought of a little note she had sent him, 
begging him to meet her at the wedding re- 
ception, with a mysterious little post-script at 
the end hinting of an important communica- 
tion she had to make. But he did not take 
the trouble to tell Helen of that, until after 
she had related her own recent interview with 
Madame and her amiable husband. 

“She fancied that she owed me some re- 
dress,” he half whispered, “and she was 
clever enough to know that she could not 
cancel her debt more kindly than by bring- 
ing us together. Surely we have a right to 
say don voyage to our benefactress, even 
though we both distrusted her once.” 

All this time they had gone on talking 
without interruption; but now the carriages 
began to roll away, the rustle and laughter 
and music to grow a little less decided. Mrs. 
Rivers, who had offered to take Helen home, 
waited and waited in vain. Mr. Rivers, as 
usual, waxed impatient. 

“But I promised to take Helen home,” 
said his wife plaintively. 

“Take the devil home,” quoth the irritable 
martyr to pleasure. ‘“Ifthese people brought 
her here why can’t “ley send her home. If 
you think I’m going to stay here all night—” 

But Mrs. Rivers persisted in her search for 
the truant, and to her blank amazement 
stumbled on Gurney, waiting alone at the 
head of the stairs in an attitude of expec- 
tancy. She thereupon executed a brilliant 
little staccato strain of pleasure and wonder, 
in the midst of which she asked if he had 
seen Helen. 

“She has gone to get her wraps, I believe,’ 
with a careless air of familiarity, which made 
Mrs. Rivers open her eyes suspiciously, but 
she went on chattering. 

“I didn’t have a chance to congratulate 
Lord Skye after all,” she was declaring glib- 
ly just as her cousin came up. 

“It’s a pity your congratulations should be 
lost,” said Gurney politely, “You might be- 
stow them on me.” 

Mrs. Rivers looked from one to the other, 
and gave a little gasp of incredulity. 

“ Well,—I’m sure ”—she stammered, and 
then, recovering her composure did her duty 
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very prettily. ‘May I tell Mr. Rivers? Is 
it a secret?” she whispered in Gurney’s ear, 
as he helped her into the carriage. 

His face flushed. ‘“ Heaven forbid!” he 
said energetically; “tell anybody you please ; 
I have had too much of secrets.” 

It was a thousand pities that Mrs. Rivers 
spent the few remaining hours of that night 
in trying to decide on a wedding present for 
Helen; and finally, rejecting the idea alto- 
gether, and concluding to have the “affair” 
in her own house —with elaborate plans of a 
wedding-breakfast or—well, something that 
should be a happy medium between parsi- 
It was a pity, be- 
cause her calculations were worse than wast- 
ed. Miss Oulton received her 
proposition with an embarrassment bordering 
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on dismay. 

“ Just fancy, Steven, a wedding breakfast !”’ 
she said lugubriously; and then they both 
laughed, though Helen sighed thereafter. 
But “I have to compromise by giving up my 
work, and going to Cousin Althea for a while. 
She said I owed that much to Society, if not 
to her; and I recognized at once the immu- 
tability of her decree.” 

Itwas Gurney's own whimsical proposition, 
suggested by Mrs. Rivers’s lost entertainment, 
that they should reverse the order of wedding 
gifts and buy something for their friends, the 
“tried and true and the needy.” In all her 
after life, happy as it was, Helen never found 
again the happiness of those brief May days, 
when she and Steven wandered about in the 
most irresponsible manner, doing the most 
unconventional shopping, for the most un- 
conventional people; for little Karl and his 
gross-mutter, and all the Merivale servants; 
for some of the shabby, tired women Helen 
knew of; for some of the miserables in Dale 
They might have been a pair of reck- 
less Bohemians setting up a humble estab- 
lishment, only that there was always seeming- 
ly a Fortunatus’s purse to keep the innocent 
game going. 
Dr. Weston, who seemed to gather strength 
from their content; but they religiously, and 
sometimes very ingeniously, shirked Society ; 
and the effort to elude Mrs. Rivers’s super- 
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vision in the matter of social duties gave a 
sort of zest to their pleasure which might 
otherwise have been missing. 

One day Gurney begged their monitress 
to accompany him, and Helen to see a pic- 
ture he had bought. Afterward, there were 
other pictures to be looked at. Dr. Weston 
and Jack dropped in while they were admir- 
ing and criticising. It was rather late in the 
afternoon when they all got away. Gurney 
looked at Helen with a slight smile and con- 
sulted his watch. 

“ They have just finished putting up the 
new organ in St. Philibert’s,” he said suavely. 
“We will just have time to look in at that on 
our way.” 

“Of course we will. ‘When music, heav 
enly maid, was young,’” quoted Jack care- 
lessly, “And the doctor and I will take the 
‘foot path way’ ex rendesvous.” 

Mrs. Rivers was a trifle tired, but was too 
polite to refuse. When they went into the 
dim church somebody was trying the great 
fluted organ; but tenderly, as one touches a 
precious gift. Clear notes of melody filled 
the empty aisles and vaulted ceiling, and died 
away to a whisper. The fading sunlight 
streamed in through the stained rose-window 
and drifted in capricious waves of color 
across the chancel. Even Mrs. Rivers was 
silenced for a moment. Helen flushed a lit- 
tle and then paled, but as Steven took her 
hand in a close, warm clasp, and turned to 
her with the tender shimmer in his eyes that 
she had come to know so well, she silently 
drew a little nearer to the altar-rails. Mrs. 
Rivers had just begun to say something softly 
to Dr. Weston, when all at once a benign fig- 
ure she wasvery familiar with glided across the 
chancel and began an equally familiar cere- 
The loquacious little leader of soci- 
ety looked around blankly for help, and sunk 
into the nearest pew, a prey to the most con- 
flicting emotions. The wedding present she 
had abjured, the wedding breakfast she had 
projected, the apologies she would have to 
transmit to Society, made up the advance 
guard of her chaotic thoughts; but before 
she had fairly absorbed the one fact before 
her, the benign figure had said some amiable 
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supplemental words to his ordinance and 
exhortation, and had glided away again. 
Through all, the organ had gone on weaving 
its slender thread of wordless song, and the 
two goodly figures by the chancel turned and 
came out of thecrimson light into a pale yel- 
low one like clarified sunshine, that transfig- 
ured their faces for the moment—or perhaps 
they were tinted by some other radiance of 
illumination. 

Mrs. Rivers glanced hastily around her. 
Tasse stood in the aisle just behind her, 
beaming with satisfaction, and out of a pew 
in a shadowed corner of the church came 
Mrs. Traufner and the little flaxen-haired 
Christina to kiss the bride’s hand, and proffer 
a big knot of sweet-peas and mignonette 
from their own little garden, and tied with 
white ribbon. And that was Helen Oulton’s 
wedding. 

It took Mrs. Rivers a long time to recover 
from her dissatisfaction. She confided to 
her husband that she thought Gurney must 
be a little crazy. 

“Wouldn’t it be dreadful if there was in- 
sanity in the family?” she added, giving full 
rein to her imagination. 

Mr.Rivers gave a snort of contempt. “ Be- 
cause he don’t believe in all these extrava- 
vant fallals and circus tricks such as Graves 
had? Well, it seems to me it’s about as 
strong evidence of good, hard sense as could 
be found.” 

But when an idea once lodged itself in 
Mrs. Rivers’s mind it became a fixed adjunct 
of her brain forever after; and she continued 
to look doubtfully on the movements of Hel- 
en and Gurney, as people who were danger- 
ously revolutionary, if not wholly irresponsi- 
bie, in their notions. 

It must be confessed that there was a 
strong admixture of envy in her amazement 
when she found they had gone to Europe 
with Dr. Weston, and when they lingered 
abroad indefinitely, and when news came 
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that the gentle old doctor, slipping out of life 
unregretfully, had left his generous fortune 
unreservedly to Helen. 

All these happenings happened a matter 
of ten years or so ago, but still in La Casa 
de los Espiritus, from which the ghosts have 
departed forever, two harmonious lives go on 
through sun and shade—for there must al- 
ways be shadows somewhere to show the 
sunshine brighter—lives full to the brim and 
running over with the best of work and the 
best of idleness. Friends come and go in 
true Arab fashion—true friends, whose pres- 
ence means something, whose coming brings 
something each time of fresh life and satisfac- 
tion, to make the days red-letter days and 
the years beautiful. And still Dr. Weston’s 
loving legacy spreads itself out into benefi- 
cent surprises, making a help for struggling 
feet, smoothing away the rough places for 
hopeless, helpless women, changing itself by 
a wonderful alchemy into love and Christian 
remembrance but never Charity. No part 
of it ever figures on the lists of showy philan- 
thropy, but it finds its way no less surely to 
its appointed end. 

Little Karl has grown into a self-possessed 
young gentleman, who, under the shelter of 
his patron’s adoption, bids fair to fulfill at 
least the first part of Gurney’s prediction and 
be a target for matrimonial arrows. And 
Jack, for lack of outside prediction, has ful- 
filled his own, finding in Tessie’s serene ad- 
oration and serious, practical mind the miss- 
ing balance wheel for his needs, the balm for 
his sometime wounds. 

As for society, at least one of its devotees 
declares that it is changing slowly but surely, 
losing its finer, more aristocratic tone. But 
she never relaxes her ambitions, and while 
she does not disdain to let in the newer 
set” at her receptions, she holds herself 
somewhat aloof as a representative of the an- 
cten régime, and her latest visiting cards are 
inscribed “ Mrs. J. Christopher Rivers.” 


END.) 
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Pert is traversed from north to south by 
a double cordon of the lofty Cordilleras de 
los Andes: the Cordillera occidental and the 
Cordillera oriental. By this Andean system 
the surface of Peru is divided into three lon- 
gitudinal tracts, embracing every climate and 
teeming with the products of every zone. 
These three regions are the Zztoral, the 
Sierra, and the Montana. 

The Zitoral embraces the tract twenty-five 
to sixty miles wide which extends between 
the western base of the Cordillera occidental 
and the Pacific shore. It is occupied by a 
complex of arid plains, sandy ridges, and bar- 
ren hills, which would present a most uniform 
aspect of desolation if its dreary monot- 
ony were not broken at intervals by smiling 
valleys, irrigated by streams which originate 
in the icy regions of the great continental 
divide. In the neighborhood of the coast 

. these bright features of the otherwise gloomy 

landscape—rendered more so by a sky almost 
always overcast—not only diminish in size 
but become very rare; while the surface of 
the plains—which inland are at least occa- 
sionally covered with a withered brushwood 
and a few scattered trees, especially at the 
river banks—changes into a state of abso- 
lute nudeness, in color a sombre, yellowish 
gray. 

The northern shore is on an average low 
and sandy. Good anchorages are scarce. 
Shoals often stretch far into the ever-heaving 
sea, producing a heavy surf along the beach. 

At roadsteads where no moles exist, the 
embarkation or disembarkation on the beach 
into or from boats must be effected on the 
shoulders of strong Indians. Goods are gen- 
erally shipped or landed on 4a/ses or rafts ; 
sometimes on sealskin twin-canoes. The 
southern half of the coast is, on the contrary, 
often high, and cliffs rise not seldom imme- 
diately, or almost immediately, from a rug- 


ged shore. Bluffs boldly outlined, crags, and 
reefs are abundant. Here, too, are but few 
good anchorages. At Mollendo, the land- 
ing or embarkation must often be accom- 
plished in a stool slung underneath a swing- 
ing crane, erected on the head of a short 
mole or platform attached to the cliff. 

Only a few and smallislands line the coast 
of Peri. The Lobos (Seal) Islands, the 
Macabi, and Guaiiape, and the Chinchas 
Islands were formerly very valuable, owing 
to their large guano-beds, now practically 
exhausted. San Lorenzo, outside of the low 
and sandy point of Callao, is nearly as large 
as the largest of the Lobos islands. It is 
five miles long by one and one-third miles 
broad, rises 1338 feet above the level of the 
sea, and protects the bay on the southwest. 

The Litoral has its principal centers of 
progress at Piura, Chiclayo, Trujillo, Lima, 
Ica, and Tacna, connected by rail with their 
shipping-places, respectively at Payta, Lam- 
bayeque, Salaverry, Callao, Pisco, and Arica. 
Its chief productions are cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, and vines. An ex- 
cellent brandy is distilled out of grapes ; its 
name /isco is derived from the port from 
whence the greatest quantity is exported. 
The coffee of Guadalupe is, perhaps, the 
most exquisite in the world. 

There are three latitudinal belts of climate 
on the Litoral of Peri. The central and 
southern ones of these are rainless. The 
climate of the southern belt is very healthy. 
The heat, though considerable, is not op- 
pressive. The air is pure and invigorating. 
This might especially be said of the air in 
the nitre-abounding province of Tarapaca. 
The sky, of an azure blue, is either cloud- 
less, or made still more beautiful by bright, 
lofty clouds, moving swiftly over it on the 
wings of the southwest monsoon, or gather- 
ing and settling into groups on the horizon, 
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where they often assume fantastic shapes, 
especially towards evening, adding a peculiar 
charm to the ever magnificent sunset. Dur- 
ing the three winter months—June, July, and 
August—there is a thick, clammy mist called 
camanchaca, setting in from the ocean in the 
evening or sometimes early in the afternoons. 
This mist wanders over the country to the 
foot of the Andes, and disperses in the morn- 
ing, when the monsoon freshens up about 


nine o'clock. The nights are very cool, es- 


pecially in the extreme south, and the ther- 


mometer can often mark a difference be- 
tween night and day of twenty-five to thirty 
degrees, centigrade. 

The coast of Central Peru, though nearer 
the equator, does not enjoy the warm and 
benignant climate of the South. During the 
winter season—from June to November— 
the sky is overcast with a veil of clouds, 
which, although frequently very thick, never 
produces rain. ‘This is because the coast of 
Central Peri comes within the range of the 
last remnants of the southeast trade-winds, 
These winds, charged with vapors from the 
Atlantic, strike upon the east coast of South 
America, and traverse that continent oblique- 
ly, distributing rain over Brazil, Bolivia, and 
the Montafia and Sierra of Peru; but these 
vapors are thoroughly condensed by the lofty 
Cordilleras, and their last particle of mois- 
ture exhausted in powdering the summits of 
these ranges with snow, after which they 
descend, cool and dry, upon the coast of 
Central Perf. The temperature, already 
modified by the South Sea current and 
breeze, lacks sufficient heat to cause a con- 
densation, and produce rain. The mean 
temperature of Callao does not rise above 
sixty degrees, Fahrenheit, while in Lima the 
mercury rises above eighty-five degrees in 
summer, or falls below sixty degrees in win- 
ter. The hottest day ever known in Lima 
was In 1791, when the thermometer marked 
ninety-six degrees, Fahrenheit. North of 
Lima the climate gradually becomes moister, 
and in the extreme north rain showers in 
the winter season are quite common. 

The Srerra embraces the tract, averaging 
a hundred and twenty miles in width, that 
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extends between the western base of the Cor- 
dillera occidental and the eastern base of the 
Cordillera oriental. Connecting branches 
divide the space between the lofty longitudi- 
nal barriers into plateaux, rolling plains, and 
deep valleys. On the Ecuadorian frontier, 
the twin-cordilleras unite in the knot of Loja. 
Separating again, the oriental chain termin- 
ates shortly after, thus allowing the river 
Maraiion, the headwater of the Amazon, to 
pass eastward. On the opposite or right side 
bank of the river, the country rises again 
into a mountain-chain, which might be term- 
ed the Cordillera central, until its union in 
central Perti with the Cordillera occidental 
in the knot of Pasco, as another chain tra- 
verses the country parallel to it further in- 
land. The knot of Pasco embraces one of the 
highest plateaux of the Andes (14,000 feet). 
From here, southward, there are but two 
chains ; they mass themselves into the moun- 
tain ranges and table-lands of Cuzco. Sep- 
arating again on the fifteenth degree, south 
latitude, the twin-cordilleras, whilst extend- 
ing southward, hedge in the table-land of 
Titicaca, about 30,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Lake Titicaca, in its center, is at an ele- 
vation higher than any other navigable lake 
in the world, and is the largest lake in South 
America. Its height above the sea-level is 
12,846 feet, its length 115 miles, and its aver- 
age width and depth, respectively, 40 milesand 
12 fathoms. The rivers Maraiion, Huallaga, 
Ucayale, and Apurimac —all flowing in a 
northerly direction, and contributing to the 
swelling of the great Amazon—are the most 
important of this region. 

The Sierra embraces every climate in suc- 
cession from torrid heat to arctic cold, and 
teems with the productions of every zone. 
In the deep valleys the plantation abounds 
in excellent coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, 
cocoa, etc.; the orchards, with oranges, limes, 
bananas, pineapples, quinces, apricots, pom- 
egranates, granadillas, sapotes, mangos, dates, 
and cocoanuts ; and the chacaras, or small 
plantations, with Indian corn, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, yams, beans of every variety, 
and melons of delicious flavor. In the high- 
er regions the hardy cereals of the temperate 
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zone are grown with great success, and herds 
of cattle and horses feed on rich pastures. 
The table-land and the altitudes border- 
ing on the snow-line are covered with a 
stunted herbage, which amply nourishes 
flocks of the domestic llama and of the allied 
but undomesticated species, the guanaco, the 
vicufa, and the alpaca. Of ferocious ani- 
mals, there are the puma, bear, and wild-cat; 
and of game, the deer, peccary, rabbit, fox, 
and skunk. The leading cities of the Sierra 
are Cajamarca, Huaraz, Jauja, Ayacucho, 
Cuzco, Puno, Arequipa, and Moquegua. 
The geology of the Andes is most remark- 
able. The elevation of the mighty Cordil- 
leras, which constitutes the back-bone of 
South America, took place at an epoch prior 
to the formation of the great Continental di- 
vide of North America, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the Sierra Madre, which geograph- 
ically are a continuation of the former. The 
Andes are to a very great extent composed 
of stratified, metamorphic rocks. It is re- 
markable that granite occurs in them, not as 
an unstratified plutonic rock, but only inter- 
calated with other members of the stratified 
azoic series. The true igneous rocks belong 
either to the trappean or volcanic divisions. 
The high ridges are everywhere covered with 
one or other of the varieties of trap—green- 
stone, clinkstone, basalt or porphyry. These 
are frequently broken into columns, and ap- 
pear at a distance like ruined castles, pro- 
ducing a very peculiar effect. The flanks of 
the mountains are clothed with crystalline, 
stratified rocks, consisting of innumerable va- 
rieties of granite, gneiss, schists, hornblende, 
chloritic slates, porphyries, etc., etc. These 
have been greatly disrupted by the underly- 
ing igneous rocks, and now occupy a verti- 
cal, or nearly vertical, position. They often 
run up into bold and rugged peaks on the 
summits. They alternate with each other in 
great meridional bands, but without any ap- 
parent order in the succession, except that 
the varieties of schist depend on the crystal- 
line parent rock below; otherwise, no regular 
sequence can be observed. For miles only 
granite and gneiss are found, then schist, 
quartz, gneiss, etc., interchanging. The va- 
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riet; and the quantity of the mineral wealth 
of these rocks is remarkable. With the ex- 
ception of lead, most of the metals are ob- 
tained in large quantity. The topaz, ame- 
thyst, and other gems are abundant. Lying 
almost uncomformably with these almost ver- 
tical metamorphic rocks, there occurs in the 
valleys and table-lands, and creeping up the 
base of the mountains, a variety of fossilifer- 
ous beds. 

The superiority in elevation alternates be- 
tween the two principal ranges of the Andes. 
The Cordillera Oriental is higher in the south- 
ern half of this mountain system. It abuts 
upon the plain from the Bolivian frontier in 
a majestic mass, surrounded by stupendous 
pinnacles, rugged in outline, and most fre- 
quently rising in splintered needles, like 
peaks, covered with snow. North of lat. 13° 
S., however, the western Cordillera assumes 
the grander character, and preserves it cross- 
ing the northern frontier. 

The scenery of the Cordillera Occidental 
is broader and more massive in character, 
and its summits less pointed than those of 
the Oriental. Rugged paths, sometimes so 
narrow as barely to afford footing to the 
mules (which are invariably used in such as- 
cent) lead up its steep side. Occasionally, 
from these narrow passes, gaping and appar- 
ently bottomless precipices slide perpendic- 
ularly downward from the very feet of the 
traveler, and the prospect is rendered still 
more hideous by the distant roar of a torrent, 
hidden by mists, at the bottom of the ra- 
vines. Occasionally, also, the mountain 
route leads over abysses five hundred feet in 
depth, across which, by way of bridges, a 
few poles are thrown, which roll about in an 
uncomfortable manner under the feet. The 
traveler at places must pass in a basket from 
the crest of one precipice to another. In 
traversing these dangerous passes, which line 
the huge rocks like aérial threads, the trav- 
eler often comes upon scenery of the most 
picturesque and beautiful description. The 
clefts and sides of the hills, even at altitudes 
which might be called Alpine, are clothed 
with wild flowers, many of which, now long 
cultivated in Europe, have become highly 
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prized as garden plants—verbenas, lupines, 
blue and scarlet salvias, fuchsias, calceolarias, 
and heliotrope. 

There are two theories as to the origin of 
the word “ Andes”; one is, that it comes 
from the Peruvian axa, which signifies metal 
in general, or rather, perhaps, copper in par- 
ticular; another, that it is from amdenes or 
terraces—by means of which the Indians 
used to economize space on the slopes. 
The first derivation seems the more reason- 
able. Mining implements belonging to the 
era of the Incas have been found in several 
places within the limits of the empire; and 
at an elevation of not less than 17,000 feet 
the ancient Peruvians have left traces of their 
mining operations. 

The most important peaks of the Pertvian 
Andes are, in the north, El Toldo de Nieve, 
with summit above perpetual snow, as also 
the colossal peaks of La Viuda and Tasa- 
guanca. The volcano of Musti at Arequipa, 
in the south, is the highest peak in Peru, 
and rises to an elevation of 20,320 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its eruptions have of- 
ten been very destructive. Then there are 
the peaks of Charcani (18,000 feet), Pichi 
and El Pan de Azucar (17,000 feet), the Vil- 
canata (15,525 feet), Albancay, Carabaya, 
Andahuyalas, Huancas, and Lirima. 

The principal passes on the Andes in Pert 
are the Alto de Jucaibamba (15,135 feet), 
La Chugual (15,480 feet), the Antaranga, 
(16,200 feet), and the Guallagualla (15.800), 
These passes rise higher above the sea-level 
than the loftiest pinnacles in Europe, the 
lowest among them overtopping the highest 
summit of the Pyrenees by 332 feet, whilst 
the Antaranga, traversed by Heredon, soars 
389 feet above Mont Blanc, the culminat- 
ing peak of the Alps, and 500 feet above 
Mount Hooker, the culminating peak of the 
Rocky Mountains. The snow-line is lower 
in Peru than in Bolivia, being about 16,000 
feet, whilst in the latter country it is 17,000 
feet. 

The Montaiia comprises the vast expanse 
extending from the eastern base of the Cor- 
dillera oriental to the boundaries of Brazil 
and Bolivia. This belt embraces an area 
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about twice the size of the two others. Its 
large alluvial plains are richly watered by the 
Amazon and its affluents, and covered by 
immense, dense forests, almost impenetra- 
ble; for the trees are often chained together 
by winding festoons, and the passage be- 
tween them filled by a thick network of 
creepers or by a luxuriant undergrowth. The 
silence of these forests has hardly ever been 
broken by civilized man. The region, though 
of an astonishing fertility, is uncultivated, 
with the exception of the borders of the 
Sierra ; its sole inhabitants are a few rov- 
ing savage or semi-savage tribes of Indians. 
An attempt was once made by Spanish set- 
tlers to turn the rich soil to good account. 
Great clearings were made, and the planta- 
tions which gradually sprang up yielded abun- 
dant crops of sugar, cotton, cocoa, choco- 
late, and tobacco. But the savage tribe of 
the Chunchos devastated these promising 
plantations, and barbarously murdered the 
inhabitants. Since about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, civilized life appeared extinct in 
this region, so richly favored by nature. 
Among its products are the valuable Peruvi- 
an bark, vanilla, balsam, copaiba, gum-copal, 
indigo, India rubber, cinnamon, wax, ipe- 
cacuaiia, sarsaparilla, vegetable-silk, bread- 
fruit, mulberry, clove, jalap, caoutchouc, 
etc. The Moijitana abounds with animal 
life. Monkeys crowd the thickets of the 
forests; birds with bright colored plum- 
age flit among the foliage of the trees; 
and serpents, often very venomous, lie in 
ambush in the jungle ; while alligators and 
fish are plentiful in the rivers and lakes. 
Jaguars, tapirs, armadillos, porcupines, ant- 
eaters, and sloth are frequent. The soil 
of this region so marvelously favored by 
nature remains perfectly virgin. Nor will 
mankind ever profit by its exuberant fertility 
until its trackless surface has been brought 
into connection with the ocean by rail, and 
peopled by an industrious race, encouraged 
in the task of cultivation. This might be 
effected ere the close of the century. A 
prominent North American writes that he 
and some associates, citizens of the United 
States, have for some time had in con- 
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templation an effort to construct—by the 
friendship and aid of the States through which 
it must pass—a railroad from some point 
at or near the mouth of the Magdalena river 
(perhaps Savanilla) in the province of Car- 
thagena, in the United States of Columbia, 
passing southward through Ecuador, Peru, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, to some point on 
the Rio Parana or de la Plata, perhaps Ro- 
sario in the Argentine Republic. The in- 
tention is to carry through this most prom- 
ising enterprise by a subsidy system, similar 
to that of the United States of North Amer- 
ica. There have been several bills on the 
subject before Congress: one bill to appoint 
a minister plenipotentiary to South America, 
and to authorize him to act as special com- 
missioner for promoting commercial inter- 
course with such countries of South Ameri- 
ca as may be found to possess the most nat- 
ural and available facilities for postal and 
railway communication with each other and 
with the United States. The bill has been 
favorably considered in committee. The 
exploring parties—about thirty-five in num- 
ber—are each to be made up of a good 
locator and prospector, supported by squads 
of men, and in some instances by a small 
military support, to proceed simultaneously, 
and explore the country in sections. It is 
evident that the route of a railway intended 
to serve as a promotor of industry and civil- 
ization to the inland territories of South 
America could not be selected more to the 
purpose than the one in question. Cutting 
over the continent of South America in a 
diagonal direction, perpendicular to the 
course of the great Amazon and its affluents, 
this route certainly has the great advantage 
of possessing as many effluvial highways to 
the Atlantic as the navigable rivers it cross- 
es; whilst on the other hand, on Pertivian 
and Bolivian territory it can easily be put 
into connection with the Pacific through the 
prolongation of already existing railroads 
from the coast. 

The tributaries of the Amazon—the Jav- 
ary, bordering upon Brazil in the north, and 
the Purus, bordering upon Bolivia in Cen- 
tral Perti—are the principal rivers of the 
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Montaiia. No substantial success has fol- 
lowed the several attempts to explore the 
Purus, which, after flowing through what, 
perhaps, is the richest and most beautiful 
region of Peru, enters Brazilian territory, 
and pours its waters into the Amazon by five 
mouths, a little above Barra. The Purus 
seems to afford great facility for transporta- 
tion, and when the Pertivian Government, in 
1869, took an important step towards colo- 
nizing the Amazonian region, it opened the 
headlands of one of its principal tributaries, 
the Madre de Dios, for foreign commerce, 
declared the navigation upon the river free, 
and projected a railroad to connect Lima 
with its upper waters. 

The inhabitants of Perti are composed of 
different races, which might be grouped ac- 
cording to the foregoing territorial division, 
thus: The Coast people, the Serranos, and 
the Montaiieses.1 

The mass of the coast population is com- 
posed of mestizos, more commonly known by 
the name cho/os, the offspring of Spaniards 
or creoles crossed with the native Indians. 
The original coast people, the Yuncas of the 
Grand Chimiu, civilized by the Incas, are 
now nearly extinct, owing to the sway of the 
cruel mifa system already mentioned. They 
were replaced by negro slaves imported from 
Africa, whose intermixture with the mestizo 
produced another type known by the name 
of saméos, whilst the pure negro gradually 
disappeared. In 1856 slavery was abolished 
in Peri; but shortly after a certain Seiior 
Cantuarias obtained a monopoly for the in- 
troduction into the country of Chinese labor- 
ers, contracted for a term of eight years. 
Between the years 1860 and 1872, not less 
than 58,000 Chinese landed in Peru. Those 
among the Asiatics who, after the expira- 
tion of the term contracted for, did not 
contract themselves away for another term, 
settled as industrial citizens, took native 

1 A rough census in 1793 gave Pert a population of 
1,076,977. 617,700 were pure Indians, 241,255 mesti- 
zos, or half-castes, 136,311 Spaniards and creoles, and 
81,711 negroes and mulattoes. About half of these lat- 
ter were slaves in the haciendas of the coast. Now 


the population of Pert is about 3,050,000. Lima, the 
capital, has somewhat above 100,000 inhabitants. 
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women for their wives, and became progeni- 
tors of another half-caste race of Pertivians. 
Thus, so many shades of races have sprung 
up in the Litoral of Peru, that its popula- 
tion actually possesses no national type what- 
ever. The higher classes of the coast people 
have, as a rule, more Spanish than other 
blood in their veins, and some are pure 
descendants of the Basques. ‘The amalga- 
mation between the meek and servile In- 
dians and the proud and dominating Span- 
ish settlers has produced a race, that, when 
possessed of wealth or authority, frequently 
shows a tendency to arrogant despotism, 
while a ferocious disposition is apparent 
among the half-caste Africans. ‘This latter 


race is undoubtedly the most muscular and 
adroit of all Pertivian races, and from it are 
drafted the soldiers for the cavalry. Aroused, 
they farm a dangerous element, and during 


a revolt it is but cry out: 
“ Los negros! los negros !” in order to clear 
the streets and close the doors of all the 
houses of a-town. All classes of the coast 
people speak the Spanish language. 

The great bulk of the Serranos, or people 
of the Sierra, is composed of the various 
tribes of Indians, nearly all of whom were 
united into one mighty nation by the famous 
In the vale of Jauja dwell the 
Huancas. Guanta and Ayacucho are peo- 
pled by the Pocras. To the west of the first 
named city lies the country of the unruly 
Morochucos; the mountain of Changallo, to 
the south of Huancavalica, is populated by 
the Yquichanos. Along the fertile borders 
of Rio Apurimac live the Chancas. The 
beautiful region of Cuzco, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Incas, is the home of the original 
imperial tribe, the Quichuas. The table-land 
of ‘Titicaca is inhabited by the Aymaras or 
Collas, and the departments of Arequipa, 
Moquequa, and Tacna by descendants of 
the same tribes, whose forefathers settled 
here in accordance with the ancient mzfimaes 
or colonization system. 

The Peruvian Indian is in stature usually 
below middle height, slender and muscular, 
thus adapted to endure great fatigue. The 
complexion of the. race is of a yellowish- 
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brown tint, the hair is black, thick and 
straight, and worn long. Some of the tribes 
are beardless. The common language is the 
Quichua tongue. The humble dwelling of 
the Indians is a straw-thatched adobe or 
stone hut with verandas.” Sometimes the 
houses are covered with red tiles, Spanish 
fashion. The men weara coarse woolen 
jacket, a waistcoat with spacious pockets, 
and loose knee-breeches slit up on the sides 
below. The legs and feet are generally bare, 
but in the cold regions they cover them with 
knitted leggings and with wsuéas or sandals 
of untanned llama hide. The head wear is 
sometimes a straw-brimmed velvet cap, orna- 
mented with bright colored ribbons and gold 
and silver lace. It is called montero, and is 
worn by both sexes of the Quichua tribe. A 
straw hat with small brim and pointed crown 
is also very common. The women in the 
portion of the Sierra between Ayacucho and 
Arequipa wear a very becoming head-dress, 
which consists of an embroidered cloth, fold- 
ed and so arranged on the head as to slope 
down on the sides and to fall on the neck. 
The Aymara women use over a white linen 
under-waist a red bodice, open in front and 
often embroidered. Their blue or most of- 
ten green skirt, reaching below the knee, is 
gathered into so many small folds from side 
to side behind, and arranged thus upon un- 
derwear as to make the hips of these mus- 
cular women appear shockingly broad, espec- 
ially when they turn their backs upon the 
observer. Stockings and shoes are not much 
in vogue, but when worn the stockings are 
red, and the shoes of a low-cut pattern. 
Thrown over their shoulder they often wear 
a mantle called //:cl/s, fastened on the bosom 
with a copper or silver pin, generally shaped 
into a spoon on one end. To protect against 
the cold the Serranos wear a heavy, bright- 
colored blanket, manufactured of llama-wool 
and called pu//a. It has, like the less thick 
and long foncho, and the very light manfa, 
manufactured of guanaco, alpaca, and even 
sheep’s wool, a slit in its center to put the 
head through, thus allowing the blanket to 
fall from the neck around the entire body 
almost down to the feet. When traveling, 
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the Indians fill an embroidered cloth bag, 
called chuspa, with cocoa leaves, and carry it 
slung by a string over one shoulder. 

Since 1856 the cob-tax of the Indians has 
been abolished. Owing to their great suffer- 
ings during more than three centuries, a 
certain gloom has spread over the character 
of these poor Indians, now only shadows of 
what they used to be under the rule of their 
glorious Incas. This gloom is reflected 
in their most popular songs. The /arazis 
or love songs are, as a rule, the outcry of a 
soul doomed to perpetual despair by cruel 
fate. The mother lulls her babe to sleep 
with verses depicting the loathsomeness of 
life. The airs to these songs are not only 
melancholy, but very monotonous; each 
usually having a refrain, the last strophe of 
which is prolonged into a dying-away nasal 
sound. A great evil haunts them yet: the 
conscription or enrollment as soldiers. This 
institution, kept up by the Republic, has to 
a certain extent left a portion of the Indians 
in as miserable a condition as before their 
deliverance from the Spanish yoke. In fact, 
in spite of the freedom and citizenship guar- 
anteed them by the constitution of the Re- 
public, some of them—and they are not few 
—have only exchanged masters. Often can 
be heard among them the mournful desfed?- 
da, or farewell song of the conscript to his 
bride or young wife. The burden of each 
verse runs thus: 

**Ya me llevan de soldado 
A las pampas de Huancayo.” 
** Now they take me away for a soldier 
To the plains of Huancaya.”’ 


Even the songs used to the accompani- 
ment of the digue/a or guitar, and destined 
for the duo-dances, the lively ‘roche y moche 
(helter skelter), and the rather frivolous moza 
mala, have sad words and the melody is 
melancholy, though sung at the top of the 
voice sometimes in chorus, and seconded 
not only by the guitar, but by an expert beat- 
ing on a board and by the clapping hands 
of the loungers around. 

This duo-dance, performed with a hand- 
kerchief in the right hand, has three rounds, 
between each of which the actors are passed 
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a glass of chicha (fermented maize extract), 
or a glass of fisco punch. As the dance draws 
near its close, the excitement of the dancers 
is worked up to a high pitch by the surround- 
ing spectators, who beat their hands rapidly 
together, sing themselves hoarse, and utter 
savage shouts at intervals. The finale is 
wound up with some fancy freak of the swain, 
and the tumult reaches its highest climax. 
These rowdy entertainments are very fre- 
quent, and often improviso. The nacimiento 
or festival in commemoration of Christ is 
celebrated in this manner in some house or- 
namented for the occasion. The entrance 
is free to all persons. The white-washed 
walls of a large, well-lighted room are decor- 
ated with religious pictures. An altar is 
erected at one end of the room, and set off 
by a curtain and palm-branches. The birth 
of Jesus in the stall of Bethlehem is repre- 
sented by a box on the altar, above which 
is represented the crucifixion of the Saviour. 
The whole is lighted up with many candles. 
The front of the macimient¢o is a table with 
bottles and a tumbler. Some women sit 
around, and when a visitor enters he is cor- 


dially invited to a drink of brandy from the 


bottle. Sometimes an immense goblet of 
chica is presented. This national drink is 
kept in a Jotica or big earthen urn, placed 
in a corner of the room. After the visitor 
has accepted of the liquid offered him in the 
name of the child Jesus, he stands aside to 
await his turn to step the national dance 
before the zacimiento. Before and after each 
round, the performers of the dance make a 
reverence before the shrine. When a little 
child dies, it is dressed very fancifully and 
laid in state on a table illuminated with many 
lights. It is then called an amjelito (little 
angel), and a great spree kept up around it 
during the entire night. 

The Inca Indians form undoubtedly the 
best principled race in Pert. They are 
naturally meek, very civil, humane, and kind 
to animals. ‘Their love for home is intense, 
and hence their dread of conscription. The 
domestic ties are very strong. The women 
sacrifice themselves entirely to the task of 
administering to the wants of their husbands. 
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They help them in the field, and often follow 
them on long journeys, mostly afoot. When 
an Indian is taken away for a soldier, his 
wife or mistress, often with a suckling in a 
blanket on her back, accompanies him to 
the distant exile. Thus, when a Pertivian 
army is on march, a train of women and 
children always follows in the rear, often car- 
rying the muskets, short swords, and even 
the baggage of the soldiers besides their own, 
and utensils for cooking and washing. These 
women have been nicknamed vadonas. 

The Indians make, if not agile assailants, 
at least firm fighters, when their hearts are in 
a cause and they are led on properly. The 
many revolutions in the country have taught 
them to fight to advantage in streets and 
behind barricades. They are completely 
overawed by their local authorities and mas- 
ters, whom they blindly obey. Owing to 
their ignorance in political matters, they con- 
sider those who actually are in power to be 
their legal authorities. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that ambitious leaders, who 
by coups detat try to appropriate the highest 
power in Peru, always have found it very 
easy to raise an army in the Sierra. But for 
the very same reason neither is it to be won- 
dered at that such an army, immediately after, 
may place itself at the disposal of another 
political chieftain, who, better than his ad- 
versary, understands the secret of inspiring 
awe and confidence. Without doubt, the 
great majority of Pertvian troops drafted in 
the Sierras never knew in what cause life 
and blood were risked. 

The Indians are skillful cultivators. Their 
irrigation system is very ingenious, and their 
hanging gardens most beautiful to behold. 
They plough the fertile soil with a steel- 
pointed pole drawn by oxen. They raise 
crops of maize, which in quality are superior 
to crops raised anywhere else on the surface 
of the earth. Owing to careful treatment, 
their cocoa plantations likewise produce ex- 
cellent crops. Their chacaras yield most 
delicious potatoes, the finest existing, which 
are preserved for provision on long journeys, 
when they are called chuviu. 

The valleys of the Pacific slope and those 
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in the lower regions of the Sierra are fre- 
quently fringed with Azguerales and olivares, 
as the small fig and olive plantations are 
called. The poor proprietors of the fig plan- 
tations, as a rule, hire themselves out on the 
haciendas of the valleys, returning to their 
homes at night or at the end of the week. 
The women, meanwhile, attend to the plan- 
tation, gather and dry the figs, and sell them 
at the markets of the towns. Sometimes 
they manufacture a wine from the figs, called 
chimbango, which has an agreeable, sweet 
taste, is slightly intoxicating, and sold for a 
cuartillo, or about three cents a quart. On 
the olive plantations the owners and their 
families come to dwell only during the gath- 
ering season in October or November. They 
pass the time camp-fashion, under shelter of 
a roof of mats, upheld by four poles. Dur- 
ing the remaining eleven months of the year, 
these plantations are left to the care of Prov- 
idence. 

In the higher regions, wheat, rye and barley 
are raised, enough fordomesticuse. Owing to 
their natural kindness for animals and patient 
character, the Indians are excellent herds- 
men and trainers of obstinate llama, and 
the almost untamable allied species, the 
guanaco, the vicuia and the alpaca. The 
llama is useful, not only for wool, meat, and 
milk, butas apack-animal. Theherdsmenlive 
near the snow-line, and on account of the 
inhospitable clirnate they dwell in low huts, 
bee-hive shaped, and with only a small open- 
ing, through which one enters by stooping 
low. These Indians are very dirty, and both 
sexes dress often in llama-skins, which are 
sewn upon them and never removed for un- 
known periods. By the so-called col/ahuayas, 
or traveling doctors, the Indians are kept in- 
formed of events taking place through their 
country and neighboring states. 

Huacas, or burying places of the Inca an- 
cestry, are frequently found on the desolate, 
low, sandy ridges of the coast and Sierra. 
They contain the mummified bodies of In- 
dians of both sexes and all ages, deposited 
there by the thousands, most likely before 
the landing of the Spaniards. The bodies 
are found in ‘trenches, either extended on 
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their backs or in a forced position, often in a 
sitting one, the elbows resting on the knees, 
and the head in the palms of the hands. 
But all have their heads turned towards the 
rising sun—the object of their worship in 
life. ‘The mummies either nude, or 
wrapped in woolen rags, with undergarments 
manufactured of a species of grass called 
stpa, which grows on the Sierra. By their 
side lie the implements of war, domestic 
utensils, and adornments which they owned 
and wore in life, and which their friends be- 
lieved would be required by them in the 
spirit world. ‘The excavations of various of 
these Awacas have furnished the historian 
and antiquarian with ample material for in- 
formation concerning the domestic life, skill, 
industry, and mode of warfare of the Peru- 
vians of old. Pottery has been found in 
abundance, and collections of urns, jars, and 
mugs of rare shapes now adorn museums, 
private and public, of Europe and North 


are 


America. 

The dwellers in the Aontava, as has al- 
ready been said, are all, with the exception 
of settlers at the fringe of the eastern base 
of the Cordillera oriental, savage tribes—the 
members of one tribe, the Chunchos, are 
even cannibals. But little is known of them, 
and they are not taken into consideration in 
the census of the Pertivian population. 

The leading class of Peru is composed of 
half-castes. By the influence they exercise 
over their consorts or admirers, the Pertivian 
women of high society frequently play a very 
important role in the political life of their 
country. They become often involved, in 
cabals, and display their great talent for in- 
trigue and capacity to conquer obstacles. 
The Pertivian woman, both in feature, form 
and character, is far superior to her male 
compatriot. She stands firm where he will 
shrink, and is vet the very essence of woman- 
liness—graceful, passionate, and tender. The 
complexion of her oval face is of a delicate 
olive hue, flushed now and then by the easily 
summoned blood beneath its satin-like sur- 
face. Her large, dark eyes, swimming ina 
limpid bluish white, now glance with dreamy, 
now with roguish expression, and now flash 
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with determination of anger or delight, from 
beneath their double fringes of long, crisp 
eyelashes. ‘The eyebrows are finely drawn 
and arched. ‘The nose is small and straight 
—perhaps inclined to be a little broad at the 
nostrils. Her little mouth is full and adorned 
with most magnificent pearl-like teeth. 
Dimpled cheeks, small ears, and a well pro- 
portioned round chin, make up these lovely 
features, set off by a rich growth of hair, 
which, in the morning, is worn in two long 
braids down the back, but in the afternoon 
is arranged on the head in elegant coils. 
Her figure is symmetrical and voluptuous, 
but seldom tall, and her plump hands and 
high-arched feet are exceedingly small and 
dainty. Her carriage is at once graceful and 
dignified, her gait elastic. Her mind is 
easily impressed, her passions easily aroused, 
her nature affectionate. But though she 
might risk her life to save that of a man she 
loved, she is correspondingly reckless in re- 
gard to her matrimonial duties. If her hus- 
band deserts her for other love than 
(as the average Pertivian is apt to do—re- 
garding matrimonial life as the merest con- 
venience) it is not to be wondered at that 
these women—so eager to please and longing 
for love—try to reimburse themselves for the 
loss or lack of their husbands’ love in any 
way possible. 

The national outdoor garment of the half- 
caste Pertivian women, /a manta, is a black 
shawl of the finest cashmere, in which she 


hers 


wraps her entire figure. The right corner 
of the manta is gracefully carried over the 
left shoulder, the upper fold covering the 
head, hood-like, arranged so as to lap close 
over the forehead down to the eyebrows. 
The fold of the manta passing beneath the 
chin is often for comfort’s sake or for co- 
quetry or in order to see without being rec- 
ognized, raised over the mouth and even the 
nose, so that only the eyes sparkle forth from 
the black frame, adding to the depth of the 
expressive gaze which she rivets upon the 
passer-by, as she glides past him like a figure 
from the Arabian Nights. It is not deemed 
proper to cover the face up so that but one 


eye is visible. This mode of appearing in 
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the street was, however, very common when 
the old-fashioned and very disguising saya 
was in vogue. In those days a man would 
often become the victim of a peculiar freak 
of his wife or betrothed, who, in the saya- 
disguise, would cross his path, by coquettish 
means attract his attention, and then put 
his fidelity to a severe trial. ‘The passionate 
and loving disposition of the Pertivian wom- 
an makes her furious in jealousy or anger, 
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and woe to the man who thus offends her. 
As a mother she is tender and devoted to 
her children, especially to her sons ; a prefer- 
ence which has most likely added not a little 
to the selfishness and extravagant habits of 
the male population of Pert. 

The houses of the rich are very commo- 
dious, and built Spanish-fashion around a 
court-yard with verandas. ‘They are seldom 
more than two stories high. ‘The upper story 
has always a balcony projecting out from the 
wall, elegantly framed, and so arranged with 
curtains"or otherwise that those who are in 
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them can see out on the street or square 
(plaza) without being seen, if they wish. In 
the evening this balcony is the usual resort 
of the family, especially the ladies. The 
sala, or drawing room, is very sumptuously 
furnished, and, when in the first story, opens 
out to the court-yard, which is entered from 
the street through a large portal shut by 
magnificently carved doors of polished, costly 
wood. Upon the walls of the portals are 
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often painted representations of episodes in 
the conquest or in the war of independence. 
These paintings are frequently very fine, and 
are executed both in frescoand inoil. The 
comedor, or dining-room, is very spacious; so 
are the dormttorios, or bed-rooms, which 
have beds under costly curtains. 

The houses of the Aaciendas or estates are 
most often rustic, but always preserve the 
veranda and spacious rooms. Every win- 
dow of a house in Pert is secured with 
an iron rail. Round the village peopled by 
the tenants run frequently high walls, called 
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galpones, which, in the time of slavery, were 
closed during the night. The most striking 
features are the ¢rapicho, or sugar mill, the 
boiling house, the refining house, and éodega, 
or store-house. Each estate has a little chapel, 
and often a special chaplain. The labor is 
done by hundreds of Chinese, hired for eight 
years. These often suffer cruel treatment. 

Early in the morning the Aacendado, or pro- 
prietor, risesand mounts his magnificent pacer, 
equipped with a saddle after the Moorish pat- 
tern. He rides over the fields, and returns 
about ten o’clock to prepare for a/muerzo, or 
meal, ateleven. Some refreshment of fruit is 
generally taken at three o’clock, and the com- 
ida, or dinner, is served at six. At the end of 
the table presides the Aacendado, the family 
near him, and then follow in succession the 
chaplain, administrator, refiner, and engineer. 

It is partly a patriarchical, partly a despotic 
life that the Aacendado’ \eads, and not sel- 
dom does he assume the privileges of a sul- 
tan among the égui/inos, or renters, on his 
domains. He dresses well, wears a broad- 
brimmed Panama hat, a foncho or manta 
over his coat, and /o/aines, or leggings, of 
home-woven material, worn loose, and up- 
held by a strap with silver buckles, fastened 
around the leg below the knee. Silver spurs 
with big wheels are very common. The 
horses are of the Andalusian race, and are 
pacers, which makes them more useful on 
the road than adapted for {the use of the 
lasso. Still, the Pertivians are fond of the 
arena. 

The mining now-a-days in Pert is not what 
it used tobe. This decline is due to several 
causes. One of these is the languor, some- 
times amounting to downright laziness of the 
people. During the Spanish reign (1532- 
1820) the Indians were forced to work in the 
mines until they were relieved by African 
slaves. Up to the time (1856) when slavery 
was abolished, Peru produced an immense 
quantity of gold and silver, but since then 
the production has greatly fallen off. The 
unwillingness of the people to give themselves 
up to hard labor crippled the development of 
the mineral fields of Peru, and of various in- 
dustries in the country. To meet this evil 
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coolies were brought over from China in the 
sixth decade. But although the Asiatic ele- 
ment can be profitably utilized on the plan- 
tations, on the guano deposits, and upon rail- 
road construction, because such work does 
not entirely depend upon the individual but 
greatly upon the mass, still it has not proved 
usefulin the mining industry, which demands 
personal qualities in the laborer that the 
Chinese do not possess—strength, and a con- 
stitution adapted toendure thechangeable and 
often severe climate of the Sierra. On the 
construction of railroads over the high Andes 
many coolies havesuccumbed; but the pecun- 
iary loss thus caused was suffered by the State, 
the administrators of which, getting rich by 
these constructions at the expense of the 
country, did not heed losses. In the min- 
ing, based upon private capital, such losses 
would fall upon the masters, to whom it 
would be a more serious matter. 

But that mining is neglected in Pert is 
due not alone to the laziness of the working 
classes, but to the inclination of the higher 
classes to get into State offices and live ex- 
pensively upon the great revenues so easily to 
be obtained—such, for instance, as those for- 
merly derived from the exportation of guano. 
Lastly, the anarchical condition of Pert of- 
fers but very little encouragement to capital- 
ists or experts to enter upon enterprises, the 
profit of which they might lose at the next 
moment. Thus, Pert, which formerly stood 
in the same relation to Spain that Australia 
does to England, now contributes little to the 
metallic wealth of the world. 

Still, Peri possesses a large mineral wealth. 
The Andes abound in mines of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, bismuth, aluminum, in sulphur, 
lime, and magnesia. Cobalt and nickle pre- 
dominate in the province of Huanta; and in 
the Montaiia, gold is said to exist in abun- 
dance in veins and in pools on the margin 
of the rivers. The gold mines of Carabaya 
have been recently wrought to great advan- 
tage; and further south still, to the east of 
Titicaca, very rich washings are situated on 
the river Tipuani. The most productive sil- 
ver mines are those of Pasco, which have 
now been open for more than two and a 
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quarter centuries without ever approaching 
to exhaustion; the ore is a mixture of silver 
and oxide of iron. The mines of Santa Rosa 
and Huantajaya, near Iquique, in the prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, were famous during the 
Spanish reign. Copper is of but little account 
in Peri’ in comparison with silver. Com- 
bined with sulphur and forming what is 
called cinnabar, mercury exists in the moun- 
tains near Huancavalica. Fine qualities of 
marble and alabaster are quarried in Puno 
and Ayacucho. Petroleum occurs in sev- 
eral localities in Piura; coal at Cerro de 
Pasco, Parocas, Arica, and on the line of 
railroad between Arequipa and Puno. Borax, 
gypsum, and sulphate of soda are abundant 
in the south. Cadichales, or nitre grounds, 
cover about 50 square leagues of the prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, and its quantity is esti- 
mated at 63,000,000 tons. Nitre has been 
manufactured in Perti ever since 1830, the 
chief ports of exportation being Iquique, 
Pisagua and Patillos. From 1830 to 1850 
239,860 tons were exported. In 1868 the 
export to England amounted to 51,453 tons, 
and in 1869 to 44,600 tons. In 1875 the 
export reached its maximum, being 326,899 
tons, and in 1878 it amounted to 269,327 
tons. This saltpetre or nitre-producing prov- 
ince, Tarapaca, has been surrendered to 
Chile by the late treaty of peace. 

The exportation of sugar and cotton is 
great in Per. £90,000 worth of sugar was 
exported in 1859, and in 1876 the value of 
the exportation was £# 1,219,000, in quan- 
tity 71,700 tons, 

Peri had two staples of trade before the 
late war: the guano and the nitrate of soda. 
She also sends out great quantities of cin- 
chona, or Pertivian bark, besides the before- 
named articles, sugar and cotton. Rice is 
produced in abundance in the north, and 
the quality is superior to the East India rice. 

The value of the foreign trade is unknown, 
except as to the port of Callao, where the 
returns are placed at between $55,000,000 
and $60,000,000 annually, nearly one-half 
of that amount being for imports. These 
consist of woolen, linen and cotton fabrics, 
railway material, machinery, provisions, lum- 
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ber, coal and petroleum. The great bulk of 
trade with the United States is transacted by 
California. There are three lines of steam- 
ers engaged in the trade. 

When the late war in South America broke 
out, 2030 miles of railroads had been pro- 
jected in Peru, 1275 of which were State en- 
terprises, 255 partly so, and 320 private; but 
only a thousand mifes had been constructed. 
About half of the roads already built were 
State enterprises, which had cost the nation 
already more than $100,000,000, that is on. 
an average $200,000 per mile, or more than 
twice the sum that had been estimated for 
expenditure per mile of the entire Pertivian 
railroad scheme. One road begun early in 
1871 by Mr. Meiggs for the government 
leads from the roadstead of Pacasmayo, in 
the department of La Libertad, up through 
the fertile valley of Yequetepeque. It was 
to have been carried across the Andes 
through the ancient city of Cajamarca on 
the eastern slopes of the Cordillera Occiden- 
tal, and to a point on the bank of Rio Mar- 
aiion, the headwaters of the mighty Amazon, 
from whence a connection should be estab- 
lished with the Atlantic by steam navigation, 
thus opening up a thoroughfare or highway 
for commercial purposes across the conti- 
nent through the immensely fertile tropical 
region of northern Pert and Brazil. How- 
ever, after some eighty miles of line had 
been constructed—as far as to Santa Mag- 
dalena in the Sierra of the Pacific Slope— 
work ceased for lack of money to continue 
the line properly over the intricate ground 
now reached, and across the summit. The 
traffic between the terminus of this railroad 
and Cajamarca is therefore carried on by 
mules along a narrow, winding path, often 
dangerous on account of its precipitous pas- 
sages. The enterprise was premature, and 
only about thirty-five miles of it might be 
considered paying interest upon the capital 
sunk in it. These thirty-five miles run from 
Pacasmayo about twenty miles, to the estate 
of San José (passing through the town of San 
Pedro de Loc and acountry especially pro- 
ductive in rice crops) then some fifteen miles 
along a branch line to the little town of Gua- 
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dalupe, through the valuable estates of Cha- 
fan, Tambo and Lurifico—skirting by a wide 
curve plantations of most excellent coffee.’ 

The capital of the Republic is connected 
with its port, Callao, by tworailroads. One, 
eighty-eight miles long, was built in 1858 by 
an English firm, and owned by it for a cer- 
tain number of years, when the line was 
turned over to the Government. The other 
is eight and a half miles long, a fraction of 
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mit of the Andes, and is projected to Oroya 
to the valley of Jauja, beyond the Cordil- 
lera. This state enterprise was opened up 
to the public in the beginning of 1874. 
This Lima-Oroya line, which starts in the 
capital at a height of 448 feet above the sea- 
level, climbs up to 4919 feet by the time it 
San Bartolomé, thirty-six miles 
Leaving this station, it soon enters 


reaches 


ahead. 


the most perplexing ground, winding along 


COFFEE GATHERING, 


the famous line in construction since 1869, 
which leads up from the port through the 
capital and the gorge of Rimac to the sum- 


| At the time the San José-Guadalupe branch line 


was in construction (1871) the fine estate of Surifico 
was implicated in a lawsuit pending between the heirs 
of its deceased proprietor and the President of the Re- 
Colonel Balta. 
suit, whereupon the enterprising Government contractor, 


Mr 
beautiful park, and erected a magnificent mansion on its 


public, The ruler of the country won the 


Henry Meiggs, undertook to buy Surifico, created a 
grounds, and then presented the property to Sefiora de 


Balta. Shortly afterwards he bought back his ow: gift 


for a large sum of money, 


dizzy precipices, tunneling the rocks, and 
gaining altitude by steep grades. 

The chasm of Verugas is crossed on a 
bridge which seems suspended in the air. 
It spans 580 feet, and rests on three piers of 
iron bars, the center pier being 222 feet 
long. Immediately after leaving the bridge, 
the road tunnels into the mountain side. At 
San Mateo, distant twenty-seven miles and 
a haif from Callao, it has risen to 10,530 feet 
above the sea-level. A few miles further on, 
the bridges of Infiernillo and Anchi are 
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crossed, and shortly after the station of Chic- 
la is reached, at an elevation of 12,220 feet 
above the sea-level and eighty-six and a half 
miles distant from Callao. Here was the 
terminus of the road when the late war broke 
out. A few miles beyond the station of 
Chicla is the sixty-sixth tunnel on the line, 
cutting through the summit of the Cordillera 
at an elevation of 15,645 feet above sea-lev- 
el. The elevation is the highest that ever a 
railroad has reached. Emerging from the 
tunnel the road will descend in the direction 
of Oroya, 12,178 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the beautiful valley of Jauja. This 
road has already cost the State nearly $25,- 
000,000. 

Puno, at Lake Titicaca, is connected with 
the roadstead of Moelledo by a railroad one 
hundred and seventy miles lgng, passing 
through Arequipa, the leading city of the 
South. ‘The region through which it passes 
is very dry, and an iron aqueduct has been 
built alongside of it, being the largest of its 
kind in the world. These are the most in- 
teresting roads ; some dozen others might be 
enumerated —-ranging from five to some fifty 
miles in length. 

The present constitution of Peru was pro- 
claimed August 31, 1867. It vests the ex- 
ecutive power in a president, elected simul- 
taneously with two vice-presidents for a term 
of four years. ‘The first vice-president takes 
the reins of government in his hand when 
the president of the republic assumes the 
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command of an army in campaign, or is laid 
up by sickness. No president can be re- 
elected for the term following immediately 
upon the one which he actually is serving. 
Five ministers of State, nominated by the 
executive, constitute the Cabinet, controlling 
the departments of the Interior, of Foreign 
Affairs, of Finances and Commerce, of Jus- 
tice, and of War and Navy. The legislative 
power is vested in a Congress consisting of 
two chambers, a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. Each member of Congress has 
his substitute elected at the same time as him- 
self. The Senate is composed of deputies of 
the departments, one of each province or sub- 
division of a province. ‘The senators are 
chosen from among those citizens who are 
qualified as high income tax-payers. The 
members of the House of Representatives 
are elected by the people at the rate of one 
member foreach twenty thousand inhabitants. 
There are at present forty-four senators and 
one hundred and ten representatives of the 
people. ‘The Ministers are responsible to 
Congress, with the privilege to speak in eith- 
er chamber. ‘The departments are governed 
by prefects, and the provinces by sub-pre- 
fects appointed by the executive. ‘The dis- 
tricts have governors chosen from among the 
natives of the locality. The towns elect 
their own municipality. 

At the proclamation of the constitution, in 
1867, a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation was signed between Pert and Chile. 

Holger Birkedal. 





IN THE MISSION BURIAL 


GROUND, SAN GABRIEL. 


I sroop knee-deep in grasses green ; 
Amid the clambering vines the birds 
Seemed uttering pathetic words, 

Sweet choristers unseen. 


I saw the crosses 


wan and white, 


The sunken graves, the tender flowers, 
The hillsides bright from freshening showers, 
The sky ablaze with light ; 





In a Hammock at Monterey. 


The Mission gray and grim and old, 
The bells that ever voiceless stand, 
And, far above the level land, 

The mountains, stern and cold. 


I caught the aromatic scent 
Of dying roses on the air, 
And o’er my senses, like a prayer, 


There stole a calm content. 
Clinton Scollard. 


IN A HAMMOCK AT MONTEREY. 


LaziLy, lazily, swung to and fro, 

Watching the blue overhead and below; 

Far away, far away, through the dim haze 
Glistens a silvery sail, 

As dreamily, dreamily, into the west 

It carries the freight of the day-time’s unrest. 


Cheerily, cheerily, over the sea 

Rings the glad fisherman’s homeward-bound glee. 

Peacefully, peacefully, through the still air, 
Sounds a sweet vesper-toned bell, 

While wearily, wearily, day westward flows 

And sea-fowl fly low to their evening repose. 


Tunefully, tunefully, wavelet and shore 
Chant a low sea-song of mystical lore, 
Silently, silently, steal the night winds 

Down through the shadowy pines, 
While tenderly, tenderly, faint skies unfold 
And hills are good-nighted with kisses of gold. 


Lazily, lazily, swung to and fro, 
Into the far realms of Dreamland I go; 
Far away, far away, into the haze 
Drifts a dim, silvery sail, 
As dreamily, dreamily, far down the west 
It wafts my tired heart to a haven of rest. 
Clarence T. Urmy. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Or all the colonies founded by the Span- 
iards, the Philippine Islands are the least 
known, while at the same time they are the 
most worthy of being known. The number 
of islands that compose the archipelago, 
their vast extent and boundless variety, the 
character of the climate, the teeming popu- 
lation of many of them, the wonderful fer- 
tility of the soil, the inexhaustible riches of 
hill, valley, and plain—all offer to cultivation 
and its civilizing influences abundant rewards. 
Many of the islands have never been trod- 
den by civilized foot, and I do not under- 
stand that any of them have been thoroughly 
explored ; but few of them are inhabited by 
foreign races, notwithstanding that they are 
covered with beautiful and spontaneous vege- 
table riches above, and bear countless treas- 
ures of mineral wealth within their bosoms. 
Their powers of production are boundless ; 
they have the variety of climate which 
mountains, valleys, and plains afford ; rains to 
water, suns to ripen, river to conduct, harbors 
for shipment, every recommendation to at- 
tract adventure and reward industry. 

These islands were discovered in 1521 
by Magellan, the same who gave name to 
the Straits. This hardy adventurer, in com- 
mand of a fleet of six vessels, which had 
been fitted out by Carlos, and furnished with 
letters of marque, sailed from Spain in 1520 
“on a cruise.” His largest vessel was only 
one hundred and thirty tons, while some of 
them carried no more than thirty tons—not 
a great deal larger than a whale-boat. On 
St. Patrick’s day Magellan, after having vis- 
ited many Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
succeeded in landing on the eastern coast of 
Mindanao, the second largest island of the 
Philippine group, where he was well received 
by the natives. Now, this Spaniard never 
for an instant imagined that his vessels had 
been guided thither through the influence of 
Saint Patrick, nor did it occur to him that 
it was a duty he owed to the Saint to name 


the islands after him—fortunately for the is- 
lands. After remaining at Mindanao a few 
days, Magellan visited the island of Zebu, 
where, notwithstanding a menaced resistance 
from several thousand natives, he succeeded 
in conciliating the chiefs, who were shortly 
afterwards baptized in the Catholic faith by 
the Holy Fathers whom he carried with him 
especially for such purposes. These chiefs 
were also induced through presents and 
promises of future rewards to take an oath of 
allegiance to Don Carlos, a ceremony which 
they seem never to have felt very binding. 

Magellan, having made friends with the 
King of Zebu, accepted somewhat rashly an 
invitation to attend a grand tournament and 
feast at the imperial palace. During the ex- 
ercises, information was brought to the King 
that one of his neighbors, doubtless moved by 
jealousy, was marching at the head of a large 
army upon him. The news caused great re- 
joicing at the royal headquarters, because it 
gave an opportunity to show the white visit- 
ors how great they were inwar. Putting his 
forces in the field, the King invited his Eu- 
ropean guests to accompany him to the bat- 
tle-field. Magellan and several of his offi- 
cers accepted the invitation, and during a 
battle which followed he was wounded with 
a poisoned arrow, which caused his death in 
a few days. He died at Maetan on the 26th 
of April, 1521. 

Duarto succeeded to the command of the 
expedition by reason of superior rank, but 
lacked many of the qualities of a successful 
commander. He, too, fell a victim to the 
confidence with which he accepted an invita- 
tion from the native king to a State dinner. 
On the day of the feast, Duarto and twenty 
of his officers dressed themselves with great 
care, to make a favorable impression upon 
the ladies of the court, and went to the royal 
residence, where they were received with 
demonstrations of great respect and enter- 
tained in a sumptuous manner. But in the 
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midst of the feast, at a signal from the King, 
the guests were set upon by the natives with 
clubs and spears. All but one of the Span- 
iards were killed and afterwards eaten. In 
explanation of this act of treachery, the 
King afterwards declared that his appetite 
got the better of him, and that he could not 
resist the temptation to taste a white man. 
One of the officers who accompanied this 
ill-fated party, Gillan de Porcelito, effected 
his escape and finally reached the fleet, which 
immediately set sail and returned to Spain. 

A second expedition, composed of six 
vessels, left Spain in 1524, but the whole 
fleet miserably perished in storms and con- 
tests with the Portuguese in the Molucca Is- 
lands—a neighboring group. About one 
hundred and twenty of the expedition landed 
in Tidore, where they built themselves a 
fortress and remained until they were re- 
lieved by a third fleet, sent by Hernando 
Cortez, in 1528, to prosecute the discoveries 
that Magellan had begun. This third ad- 
venture, notwithstanding the superstition that 
the third time never fails, was as disas- 
trous as those that had preceded it. It con- 
sisted of three ships and one hundred and 
ten men, bearing large supplies and costly 
presents. ‘They took possession of the La- 
drone Islands in the name of the King of 
Spain, reached Mindanao and other southern 
islands of the Philippine Group, but failed 
twice in the attempt to reach New Spain, as 
Mexico was then called, owing to prevalence 
of the northern monsoon—a peculiarly  se- 
vere wind which sweeps through the Chinese 
seas for six months of a year—and became 
finally victims to the inhospitable climate and 
the hostilities of the Portuguese. 

But the filibustering spirit was raging in 
Spain, and the Court was determined to per- 
severe ; the viceroy of New Spain was ordered 
to prepare a fourth expedition, which was to 
avoid the Moluccas, where so many disasters 
and misfortunes had befallen the Spaniards. 
This fleet was under the command of Villa- 
lobos, and consisted of three ships and two 
tenders, or traders. It reached the archipel- 


ago, succeeded in making a landing, and gave 
the name of Philippines to the islands, in 
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honor of the Prince of Asturias, afterwards 
Philip the Second. Later, contrary winds 
drove the expedition into the Moluccas, 
where it was ill received by the Portuguese, 
and ordered to return immediately to Spain. 
Villalobos, in spite of this, determined to rest 
there awhile, as scurvy had broken out 
among his crew. He was soon himself 
stricken down with fatal illness, during which 
he was attended by the famous Catholic mis- 
sionary, Saint Francis Xavier. There is 
scarcely a doubt but he was poisoned by the 
Portuguese, who feared that he would inter- 
fere with the spice trade, of which, at that 
time, they enjoyed a monopoly. Death 
swept away many of the Spaniards ; and of 
the fleet, only one of the vessels—a tender 
—succeeded in returning to Spain, and she 
arrived with barely enough men to navigate 
her. 

A fifth expedition was ordered by Philip 
the Second, after he ascended the throne. It 
was to be on a much larger scale, and was 
directed to conquer, pacify, and people the 
islands which bore his name. This expedi- 
tion consisted of five ships and four hundred 
soldiers—a gang of carpenters and other 
tradesmen. It sailed from La Natividad, 
Mexico, in 1564, under command of Lagas- 
pi, who was nominated governor of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Lagaspi was a man of very 
venturesome spirit, inflexible perseverance, 
brilliant courage, and—unlike other Spanish 
conquerors—a humane man. The expedition 
reached ‘Tandaya on the 13th of February, 
1565, where it remained for a few days, and 
then proceeded to Leyte, where the son of a 
native king was seduced by presents into 
becoming an ally of the newcomers. This 
young rebel was very assiduous in his endeav- 
ors to serve the Spaniards, and through his 
efforts peace was made with many of the 
petty chiefs. Shortly after gaining a foothold, 
the Spaniards erected a church at Bohul, and 
the missionaries that accompanied the expedi- 
tion began teaching the natives. The king of 
Luzon, the largest island of the group—and 
the one on which Manilla is situated—hear- 
ing a great many wonderful stories about the 
new people, made them a visit, and was so 
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delighted that he insisted upon Lagaspi re- 
turning with him to his island kingdom. The 
invitation was accepted, and in return for the 
hospitalities showered upon him, Lagaspi 
took possession of his host’s kingdom in the 
name of the king of Spain. Instead, how- 
ever, of following the usual course of Spain 
towards the natives of the country, he fos- 
tered and encouraged them in industry, and 
taught them many things which their ready 
intellects could see were advantageous to 
them. Perhaps he was moved by mission- 
ary spirit to this course, or maybe it was the 
result of a better understanding of human 
nature than either Cortez or Pizarro had. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that his 
course has been the means of making the 
two races one in feeling and sentiment. The 
natives of the Philippine Islands have none 
of the feelings engendered by conquests, 
which are seen on every hand in Mexico 
and Peru. Their expedition firmly estab- 
lished Spanish rule in the Philippine Islands, 
and from that time until the present they 
have been subject to the crown of Spain. 
The most populous and prosperous prov- 
ince of the islands takes its name from the 
fortifications; and though the name of Ma- 
nilla is now given to the capital of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, it is only the fort and garrison 
occupied by the authorities to which it was 
originally applied. Manilla is situated on 
the left bank of the river Pasig, while the dis- 
trict of Binondo on the right bank is the bus- 
ness and residence quarter. Manilla proper 
is surrounded by a wall, which. however, of 
late years has been suffered to fall into decay, 
and is very little better than a gigantic ruin. 
The palace fills one side of a public plaza, 
and the cathedral another side, The plaza 
is adorned with the glorious vegetation of 
the tropics—leaves of all shades, from the 
brightest yellow to the deepest green, and 
flowers of marvelous splendor. ‘The port is 
amongst the most important of the eastern 
world, and is known for the splendor of its 
religious processions ; for its cigars, its hemp, 
its sugar, its Azza cloth and handkerchiefs, 
and for the insatiate love of the natives for 
the sport of cock-fighting. In this latter 
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sport, some days, as much as one hundred 
thousand dollars change hands as the result 
of a single main; and as much as two thous 
and dollars has been paid for a victorious 
cock. 

Manilla within the wall, seventeen spa- 
cious streets crossing at right angles, is a dull 
and quiet place, a strange contrast to the 
bustle of the commercial quarters across the 
river. The streets of Binondo during busi- 
ness hours, though their busy look is famil- 
iar to the American, are yet in many re- 
spects, a novel sight. Every one carries an 
umbrella, or wears a peculiar hat, to shield 
himself from the fierce rays of the sun. The 
shady side of the street is sought by those 
who are compelled to move about, while in 
the shadow of every house a group of idlers 
can be seen smoking their cigars, and boast- 
ing of the prowess of their game cocks, 
which they carry with them, and never tire of 
praising. The favorable prepossession which . 
Manilla’s picturesque appearance from the 
sea gives one is pretty sure to be lost on 
entering, unless you have a supreme indiffer- 
ence to dirt; for like all eastern cities, Ma- 
nilla is dirty. While a few houses are ele- 
gantly built after the Mexican style, the ma- 
jority of them are poor affairs; little more 
than huts thatched with plantain or bam- 
boo. Among the most noticeable buildings 
in the city is the cathedral, which was begun 
in 1654, and completed in 1672. It is two 
hundred and forty feet in length, and sixty 
in breadth, and has fourteen bells, which are 
almost constantly pealing forth their clear 
metallic notes. In this building fifty-two 
seats, set apart for the aristocracy, are elab- 
orately carved, and are spoken of throughout 
the East as marvels of beauty and elegance. 
The Governor’s palace is another very con- 
spicuous building. It was reconstructed in 
1690, and fills a considerable space. ‘There 
is a handsome hall of audience, and many 
of the departments of Government have 
their principal offices within its walls. Like 
all houses in Manilla, it has for windows 
sliding frames fitted with concha shells, or 
plates of semi-transparent oysters, which ad- 
mit a soft, mellow light, and are impervious 
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to the sunbeams. The houses are comfort- 
ably furnished, but never, as is the custom 
with us, crowded with superfluities, and one 
rarely sees carpets or mats upon the floors. 

The Caljada is a broad road a little be- 
yond the walls of the fortress, and is the 
gathering place of the opulent classes. From 
five o’clock p. M., until the shades of night 
have closed in the city, it is crowded with 
carriages, horsemen and strollers, whose mu- 
tual salutations seem to occupy their whole 
attention. The constant taking off of hats 
in response to greetings gives the moving 
mass a comically automatic look. Every 
other evening the Government band, native 
musicians led by a European, plays for sev- 
eral hours for the gratification of the prom- 
enaders. The moment the sun sinks be- 
hind the hills in the rear of the city, the 
church bells announce the time for vespers, 
and everybody uncovers his head, and 
stands for a moment or two in a devotional 
attitude. Many of them drop upon their 
knees, clasp their hands before their faces, 
and mutter an inarticulate prayer, after which 
the promenade begins again. 

Binondo is connected with Manilla proper 
by means of eight massive bridges. This 
suburb is really the most important and op- 
ulent town in the Philippine Islands, and 
the real commercial capital. ‘Two-thirds of 
the houses are substantially built of stone, 
brick, and tiles, while the rest are like the 
houses in Maniila. The views on all sides 
from the principal bridge, the Puenta Grande, 
are fine; whether of the wharves, ware- 
houses, and busy population on the right 
bank, or of the fortifications, churches, con- 
vents, and public walks on the left. 

Among the most remarkable sights of Bi- 
nondo are the cigar manufactories. They 
are managed by Government, and severe 
pemalties are imposed upon any who dare to 
encroach upon the governmént monopoly. 
The tobacco plant grows luxuriantly in all 
the islands. Some of it is of good quality, 
but by far the greater portion is poor—a wag- 
on load does not contain as much strength 
as a “chaw” of Virginia “nigger head.” 
There are between twenty and twenty-five 
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thousand persons employed in the manipula- 
tion of the tobacco after it reaches the city 
from the plantations, and by far the greater 
proportion of these are girls, ranging from 
ten years of age to that indefinite period that 
follows twenty years. The chatting and bust- 
ling of four or five thousand women ought to 
be enough to set any man crazy, yet the su- 
perintendent of the manufactories is a hale, 
hearty, and sensible fellow. The noise made 
by handling the tobacco is distracting enough, 
but when aided and abetted by five thousand 
female tongues the result cannot be imagined 
or described. After the labors of the day are 
over the employees take their departure from 
the factory in droves. A portion of them 
proceed to that part of the bay set apart for 
bathing, where they plunge in and enjoy 
themselves. While the natives are anything 
but a cleanly people, they certainly bathe as 
frequently as any with whom I am acquainted. 
I fear that while they are fond of water they 
have a horror of soap. Every evening, be- 
tween sundown and dark, or by moonlight, 
thousands of the humbler folk come down to 
the beach to bathe and sport in the surf. 
Here men and women, old and young, mar- 
ried and single, with no more clothes on 
than when they came into the world, can be 
seen shouting and laughing, jumping and 
plunging, swimming and diving, and having 
a jolly good time. They do not conduct 
themselves any more indecorously than the 
bathers at Newport or Long Branch, and no 
scandal seems to be caused by their habit of 
nude bathing. 

Like other tropical climates, the Philippine 
Islands are visited by wild disturbances of 
the elements and accompanying. calamities. 
Violent hurricanes produce fearful devasta- 
tions ; typhoons cover the coast with wrecks; 
inundations of rivers and excessive rains 
destroy the earth’s products, while long con- 
tinued droughts are equally fatal to the labors 
and hopes of husbandry; earthquakes over- 
turn the strongest buildings ; volcanic moun- 
tains inundate the land with torrents of burn- 
ing lava ; clouds of locusts sometimes devour 
all that isgreen uponthesurface of the ground, 
and epidemic diseases carry off multitudes 
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of the human race. The ravages caused 
by accidental fires are often most calamitous, 
as most of the houses are inflammable. Fires, 
once started, spread with wonderful rapidity, 
and as there are no adequate means of ex- 
tinction, a whole population is often made 
houseless. During the change of the mon- 
soons, especially, the storms are often ter- 
rific, accompanied by very violent rains, 
fierce lightning, and loud thunder. Many 
lose their life by lightning strokes, and houses 
are frequently carried away by the vehe- 
mence of the torrents. These violent out- 
breaks are generally announced in the morn- 
ing by a light, smoky mist which appears on 
the mountains; it gathers, and darkens, and 
thickens into heavy clouds, and, before day 
closes, breaks out with its fearful and des- 
troying violence, raging from an hour and a 
half totwo hours. The ravages and changes 
produced by earthquakes are nowhere more 
remarkable than in these islands. They 
have overturned mountains, filled up valleys, 
desolated wide plains, opened passages for 
the sea into the interior, and from the lakes 
into the sea. 

The largest of the volcanoes is that of 
Mayon in the Island of Luzon. It is in the 
shape of a sugar loaf, perfectly conical. Its 
base covers several leagues, and it is one of 
the most prominent landmarks visible from 
the sea. There is a constant smoke, some- 
times accompanied by flames; its subter- 
ranean sounds are often heard a distance of 
many leagues. The country in the neigh- 
borhood is covered with sand and stone, 
which, on different occasions, have ‘been 
vomited forth from the crater. There is a 
description by the alcalde of an eruption in 
1767 which lasted ten days, during which a 
cone of flame, whose base was about forty 
feet in diameter, ascended to a great height, 
and a river of lava, over one hundred and 
twenty feet in width, was poured out for two 
months. Great ruin was caused to the adja- 
cent villages. The lava torrent was followed 
about a month afterwards by enormous 
outpourings of water, which either greatly 
widened the beds of the existing rivers, or 
formed new channels in their rush toward 
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the sea. The town of Malinao was wholly 
destroyed, many other villages suffered, for- 
ests were buried in sand, which also over- 
whelmed houses and human beings. The 
ravages extended over a space of six leagues. 
From an eruption at Buhayan, in the Island 
of Mindanao, in 1640, large masses of stone 
were flung to a distance of two leagues. The 
ashes fell in the Moluccas, and in Borneo 
darkness covered the island, and the moun- 
tain from whence originated the explosion 
disappeared, and a lake was formed which 
still remains in the locality as a record of the 
agitation. 

These islands contain an estimated popu- 
lation of seven million, nearly all of whom 
are natives. ‘The Chinese number between 
three and four hundred thousand, the Euro- 
peans probably not more than five or six 
thousand, and the Americans barely one hun- 
dred. The mixed races form a numerous 
and influential portion of the inhabitants; 
the majority of the merchants and landed 
proprietors belong to this class, and most of 
the subordinate offices of the government 
are filled by them. There are many de- 
scendants of Chinese by native women, but 
the paternal type seems to so absorb the 
maternal that the children, for whole gener- 
ations, bear the strongly-marked characteris- 
tics which distinguish the genuine native of 
the Flowery Kingdom. ‘They inherit the 
industrious and speculative spirit of their 
Chinese fathers, and most of them have ac- 
quired riches and lands; and the largest part 
of the retail trade is in their hands. They 
form the middle class. Their prosperity and 
better education produce the natural result, 
and their moral and intellectual character is 
far superior to that of the Indians. They 
are luxuriously dressed, more elegant and 
handsome than the Indians, and excel them 
in attention to religious duty; but they pre- 
serve most of their habits of life. 

The great mass of the indigenous popula- 
tion may be divided into two principal races 
—the Tagalas occupying the North, and the 
Bisayos the South. Of these, all who occupy 
the towns and villages profess Christianity, 
while those who have their houses among the 
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mountains and valleys, and have but little 
communication with the Spanish authorities 
and do not yield obedience to Spanish rule, 
are Mohammedan in faith, although some of 
the tribes are charged with being idolatrous 
and superstitious to a high degree, and even 
with being still cannibals. ‘The native popu- 
lation are great consumers of fish, which 
are found in immense abundance. After 
rains, the fields, marshes, and ponds are 
filled with them, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see men catching fish eight or 
twelve inches long in the paddy fields. 
As the waters dry up, the fish retreat to 
any muddy recess, where the Indians catch 
them with their hands, or kill them with 
sticks. What becomes of the fish in times 
of drought, when no muddy recesses are to 
be found, it is hard to say ; but where there 
is water, fish may invariably be sought for 
with success. In all other countries man 
forms an attachment for the dog or horse, 
but here the Indians care nothing for the 
dog, cat, horse, or cow. The game-cock is 
their greatest concern; him they visit at 
dawn, and caress through the day. They 
will contemplate him with eyes fixed for 
half an hour at atime. ‘The passion never 
decays; many of them think of nothing else. 


The government patronizes cock-fighting, 
The In- 
dians are bold and insolent in making un- 
reasonable requests, careless of the when or 
how, and only show astonishment when they 


and reaps a large revenue from it. 


find their requests granted. Occasionally, 
they make a present, but always in expecta- 
tion of getting twenty times its value in re- 
turn. They embrace by touching noses, but 
lip-kissing oftenaccompanies theact. Strange 
stories are told of the exquisite sense of smell 
possessed by the Tagalas; that by it they can 
distinguish the dresses of their masters and 
mistresses, and lovers can ascertain the con- 
dition of each other’s affections. 

In the interior there is a pretty custom 
amongst the peasantry. Little bamboo frames 
are to be seen at the cross roads and along 
the pathways; they are covered by plantain 
leaves, and contain supplies of food and 


fruits. Any passing traveler helps himself, 
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paying nothing if he be poor, but otherwise 
leaving such compensation as he may deem 
proper. No sort of reproach attaches to the 
person who, without means of payment, takes 
the offered bounty. These hospitable recep- 
tacles are most common in the least peopled 
localities. 

It is said the mountain tribes are subject 
to no common rulers, but have their separ- 
ate chieftains, to whom a certain number of 
dependents is assigned. In case of the mur- 
der of an individual, the whole tribe unite to 
avenge his death. Prisoners of war are madé 
slaves, and were formerly sold at prices 
ranging from five to ten dollars each. Old 
men are bought upon whom to try the effect 
of poisoned arrows, the sharpness of wea 
pons, etc. Adultery and robbery are pun- 
ished by death. A duality of wives is not 
permitted, but there is no difficulty in pro- 
curing a divorce; in fact, their laws are even 
more liberal than those of some of our west- 
ern states. 

Lands are held on condition that they are 
worked or cultivated, and a failure to culti- 
vate for two years works a forfeiture. There 
are lands possessed by Spaniards and by cor- 
porations of the clergy, principally, which 
pay a nominal rental to the crown, but the 
rental is so small as to be of no account. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining gratuitous 
concessions of territorial surface on the sole 
obligation of bringing it into cultivation. 
Long usage and possession have no doubt 
created supposed rights, which are able to 
maintain themselves even against competing 
private claims on obvious requirements of 
public utility. Questions arise as to what is 
meant by cultivation, and the country is full 
of law suits and controversies of which land 
is generally the subject matter. The Indians 
are lazy, and cultivate but little land, and 
that in a manner which does not cause it to 
yield anything like a full crop. A little ad- 
ditional labor produces so much that the 
smallest impulse gives great résults, especially 
when employed over a vast extent. Indigo 
yields nearly one hundred per cent. upon the 
capital used in its cultivation, while cocoa 


returns ninety percent. Many years ago sev- 
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eral persons began the cultivation of coffee, 
and received from the venture a good return, 
But a species of wild civet which abounds in 
the islands was found to be very fond of car- 
rying off the berries to eat; and they were 
thus dropped throughout the land until there 
is searcely a valley or hill-side where the 
coffee bush is not found flourishing indige- 
nously, and yielding excellent coffee. In 
fact, by far the largest part of Manilla coffee 
sent to the United States is gathered by the 
natives from wild bushes. Pepper and cas- 
sia grow wild in many of the islands, and the 
natives can at almost any time “raise the 
wind” by going into the jungle and fetching 
out some of the riches which nature bounti- 
fully provides. Melons, cucumbers, garlics, 
onions, and a great variety of vegetables were 
introduced from Mexico, and are now found 
in all parts of the islands. ‘Tobacco was in- 
troduced under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, and is become the most important 
source of revenue. Sugar is quite exten- 
sively grown, and if the people had the en- 
ergy of the Anglo-Saxon they could produce 
enough to supply the world. ‘The sugar, as 
it is sent into Manilla, has more the appear- 
ance of dirty, wet sand than of a valu- 
able commodity, Some years ago the Chi- 
nese took hold of this branch of industry, 
since which the supply has annually in- 
creased. ‘The consumption of rice is univer- 
sal, and it is of far more general production 
than any other article of food. It is esti- 
mated to give an average yearly profit of from 
twelve to twenty per cent. There are sev- 
eral varieties, but they may be classed under 
the two general heads of water and moun- 
tain rice. ‘The water rice is cultivated in the 
same way as in other parts of the world. 
The dry rice is usually sown earlier than 
the water rice—at the end of May. It is 
scattered broadcast on the hills; has to be 
hoed and weeded, and is ripened in from 
three to four months. It is harvested ear by 
ear, and fully one-third of the crop is wasted 
in consequence of the shiftless way in which 
the harvesting is conducted. 

Of the vegetation of the Philippine Islands 
the bamboo is the most extensive, the most 
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useful, and the most beautiful. The grace- 
ful brakes of the cane are among the most 
charming decorations of the island, and are 
scattered with great profusion and variety on 
the sides of the streams and rivers, on hills 
and plains. They are always to be found 
near the home of the native. Waving their 
light branches at the smallest breeze, they 
give perpetual life to the landscape, while 
The 
bamboo is used for an infinite variety of pur- 
poses, and it is estimated that the palace in 
which the world’s exposition was made at 
Paris could be filled with the different varie- 
ties. The native hemp or aéaca is one of 
the most important products of the islands. 
It is the fibre of one of the plantain family, 
and is indigenous to Mindanao, where large 
quantities are collected by the natives and 
sent to market. It is cultivated in Luzon and 
some of the other islands. The finer quali- 
ties are in considerable demand for wearing 
apparel. It grows on high grounds in rich 
soil, and is propagated by seeds. It is like 
the other plants of the banana tribe, but its 
fruit is very much smaller. ‘The fibre is de- 
rived from the stem, and the plant attains 
the height of from fifteen to twenty feet. 
The usual mode of preparing the hemp is to 
cut off the stem near the ground just as the 
fruit is ripening. The stem is then eight or 
ten feet long below the leaves, where it is 
again cut. The outer coating of the herba- 
ceous stem is stripped off until the fibres are 
seen; it then undergoes the process of rot- 
ting, and after being well dried in houses 
and sheds, it is prepared for market by as- 
sorting it, a task which is taken by the women 
and children. ‘That which is intended for 
cloth is soaked for an hour or two in weak 
lime water prepared from sea-shells, again 
dried and put in bundles. An inferior arti- 
cle is gathered by the natives from the plants 
that have naturally decayed. It is not so 
fine or strong; nevertheless, it is excellent 
for cordage or mats. The best Manilla hemp 
ought to be white, dry, and ofa long and fine 
fibre. ‘This is known at Manilla by the 
name of /upis ; the second quality they call 
bandala., 
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As a general thing the natives of the Phil- 
ippines are not industrious, although they 
pay some attention to labor and industrial 
pursuits. Like the inhabitants of many less 
favored climes, they seldom work while they 
can live without it. They manufacture an 
amount of goods, enough to supply their 
own wants particularly, from fanay and 
ylocas. These, for the most part, consist of 
cotton and silk, and a peculiar article called 
pina, manufactured from a species of bro- 
melia (pine apple). The finest kinds of pina 
are exceedingly beautiful, and surpass any 
other material in evenness and beauty of 
texture. The color is pure white and yel- 
lowish, and the embroidery is fully equal to 
the material. There is, perhaps, no more 
curious, beautiful, and delicate specimen of 
manufacture produced in any country. It 
varies in price according to texture and qual- 
ity—ladies’ dresses of it costing as low as 
thirty dollars for a bastard sort of cloth, and 
as high as two thousand dollars for a finely 
worked dress. The common, coarse sorts 
used by the natives for making shirts, cost 
them from four to twenty dollars. The color 
of the coarser sort, however, is not good. 
The high price of the finer descriptions pre- 
vents its general adoption as a ladies’ dress, 
while the inferior sorts are not much prized, 
chiefly because of the yellowish tinge. The 
fabric is exceedingly strong, and it is said 
improves in color after every successive wash- 
ing. Pina handkerchiefs and scarfs are in 
very general use by the Manilla ladies, al- 
though they are rather expensive ; the price 
of the former, when of good quality, being 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, 
while for a scarf of average quality and color 
about two hundred dollars is paid. While 
the coarser qualities can be had for much 
less than the figures given, the finest quali- 
ties are from three to four times dearer. 
Various stories have been told of the mode 
of its manufacture—among others, that it 
was woven under water. This, however, is 
one of the unaccountable fictions that fre- 
quently get abroad. ‘The web of the pina is 
so fine that they are obliged to prevent all 
currents of air from passing through the 
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rooms where it is manufactured, for which 
purpose there are gauze screens in the win- 
dows. After the article is taken to Manilla 
it is embroidered by girls. ‘This last opera- 
tion adds greatly to its value, for in some in- 
stances as much as two years’ constant labor 
is put on a single handkerchief. 

Cocoa-nut trees flourish and contribute to 
the comfort and prosperity of the natives ; 
trunks, branches, leaves, fruit and all are 
turned to account. Oil, wine, and _ spirits 
are made from its juices. The fibers of the 
leaves are manufactured into cloth, and the 
fiber of the fruit into brushes. A Span- 
ish writer says that the Indian wants nothing 
but his cocoanut palm garden for his com- 
fortable support. The tree will give him his 
water, wine, oil, vinegar, food, cord, cups, 
brushes, building materials, black paint, soap, 
roofing for his house, strings for his rosaries, 
tow, red dye, medicine, plaster for his wounds, 
light, fire, and many other necessities. It 
produces fruit after seven years’ growth. 

The sugar cane thrives well. It is planted 
after the French fashion, by sticking the 
piece diagonally into the ground. Some, 
finding the cane has suffered in time of 
drought, have adopted other modes. It 
comes to perfection in a year, and they sel- 
dom have two crops from the same piece of 
land unless the season is very favorable. 
There are many kinds of cane cultivated, 
but that grown in the valley of Panganga is 
thought to be the best. It is a small seed 
variety from four to five feet high, and not 
thicker than the thumb. 

Of the animals and creeping things of 
these islands a book might be written, but 
I must content myself with a bare allusion 
to many of them. Oxen, swine, buffaloes, 
deer, goats, sheep, apes, monkeys, squirrels, 
bats, dogs, rats, mangoes, and other quadru- 
peds, are found in various stages of domes- 
ticity and wildness. 

Near the sea coast is found a small bird of 
the swallow family, not larger than the martin 
which is so common throughout the western 
States. These little fellows are the birds 
that furnish the Chinese with that delicate 
luxury—edible birds’ nests. ‘The bird is uni- 
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formly dark colored, inclined to green on the 
back and blue on the breast; has a short, 
strong bill, broad at the base. It gathers from 
the coral rocks of the sea a glutinous weed 
or marine fucus, which it swallows and after- 
wards disgorges, and then applies with its 
plastic bill to the sides of deep caverns, both 
inland and on the sea coast, to form its nest. 
When complete, the nest is a hollow hemi- 
sphere of the dimensions of an ordinary 
orange. When fresh made it is of waxy 
whiteness, and is then esteemed most valu- 
able; of second quality when the eggs are 
laid, and of third when the young birds have 
been hatched and grown. 

In some parts of the Islands, and on the 
little islands in Laguna de Bay, are found 
thousands of “flying foxes” or vampire bats. 
They are large fellows, and savage too; 
larger than black and tan terriers, with heads 
like a fox. They are from five to six feet 
from tip to tip. These bats cling to the 
branches of the trees during the day time, 
and when the shades of night have fallen 
over the earth they begin to move about in 
search of food. During these excursions 
they visit villages, plantations, and forests, 
doing a great deal of mischief, attacking in- 
discriminately all sorts of fruits and vegeta- 
tion, which they devour in prodigious quanti- 
ties. The natives, however, return the com- 
pliment, and devour the bats with gusto. 
Even the white residents of the island esteem 
the flesh of this bat a great delicacy, compar- 
ing it to hare and quail. These animals 
when hanging to the branches draw them- 
selves together into a ball, and can scarcely 
be discovered in the midst of the dense foli- 
age; but after gazing a while and habituating 
the eye to the surrounding objects, you can 
make them out very distinctly. The first one 
I saw was pointed out by one of the Indian 
guides. I was not more than ten feet from 
him, and could not resist the temptation to 
draw my revolver and send a Colt’s bullet 
to awaken him from his slumbers. The ball 
was well directed, and the animal fell to the 
ground, wounded but not killed. The In- 
dians rushed forward, and with clubs soon 
succeeded in quieting the fellow. The de- 
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tonation of the report was almost deafening; 
it rolled across the waters until it struck the 
bluff on the opposite shore, from whence it 
was hurled back in the shape of a trumpet 
echo, and then from all points of the com- 
pass the echo came to us. The colony of 
bats, aroused by the strange noise, flew about 
uttering a savage sort of chattering that fairly 
made the flesh creep, and caused us to fear 
that some of them might, in their blind flight, 
fly against us and tear us with their long, 
sharp claws. 

The natives use in the fields an ox of the 
domesticated buffalo, but from the slowness 
of its motions and its exceeding restlessness 
under the heat of the climate, it is ill adapt- 
ed to agricultural labors; but the natives and 
Chinese are fond of them, notwithstanding 
they occasion much labor and trouble in 
bathing them during the great heat. This is 
absolutely necessary, or the animal will be- 
come so fretful as to be unfit for use.” If it* 
were not for this the buffalo would be most 
effective. He requires little food, and that 
of the coarsest kind; his strength surpasses 
that of the stoutest ox; and he is admirably 
adapted for rice and paddy fields. The wild 
buffalo is quite different from the domestic- 
ated animal; it is a terrible creature, chasing 
the hunter as soon as it gets sight of him, 
and trying to transfix him with its terrible 
horns. 

Snakes are plentiful in all the islands in the 
archipelago. Some of them are harmless, 
but others are poisonous to such a degree 
that their bite causes death in a few moments. 
One of the most poisonous is known by the 
name of damonapoly. It is about the size of 
the American rattlesnake, and is remarkably 
active. In a plant resembling the Seneca 
snake root the native has an antidote for its 
poison, but it must be applied immediately 
or death will make it useless. Boas are also 
found in many of the islands. Some of them 
are of enormous size, and have been known 
to crush and swallow a native; but generally 
they are not more than ten or twelve feet long. 
There is also another variety, the name of 
which I have forgotten, which grows to the 
length of eight or ten feet. It is fond of get- 
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ting into houses, and has often been found 
in beds which the owners were about to get 
into. These snakes are not poisonous, and 
in fact, were it not for their disposition to be 
a little too affectionate, they would not cause 
any great deal of trouble. Centipedes, liz- 
ards, and spiders—large and poisonous—are 
also found in great quantities; while there is 
a species of ant which creates a general fam- 
ine when it makes its appearance in any par- 
ticular portion of the island. They appear 
suddenly in countless numbers, and after 
devastating the region—destroying every- 
thing—as suddenly disappear, leaving no 
trace of the course they have taken. At times 
the plantations are visited by locusts in such 
hordes that they destroy all vegetation. 
There is an immense variety of gallina- 
ceous fowls, pigeons, and other birds, some 
of which are very beautiful. At Laguna de 
Bay near the head of the Pasig river, im- 
mense humbers of ducks are hatched by the 
heat of the hot springs. ‘The eggs are placed 
in nests made from bamboo and paddy 
leaves, which are covered and then left to 
float on the water until they are hatched. 
Fireflies illuminate the forests at night. 
‘There are some trees to which they attach 
themselves in preference to others. Few ob- 
jects are more beautiful than a bush or tree 
lighted by these glancing stars. ‘The bril- 
liant creatures seem to have a wonderful sym- 
pathy with one another, sometimes kindling 
all together into a sudden blaze of beautiful 
fire of a light and delicate green, and some- 
times suddenly extinguishing the whole. 
The trade of these islands is inconsidera- 
ble when their immense resources are taken 
into consideration. For many years the gov- 
ernment, with that short-sighted policy which 
has governed Spain’s conduct towards her 
provinces, only permitted one vessel to make 
a voyage annually between Manilla and Aca- 
pulco, During the present century she be- 
came more liberal, and gave to a company 
organized in Madrid the exclusive privilege 
of trading with the islands. This company 
was satisfied with three or four voyages an- 
nually. The monopoly terminated in 1834, 
since which trade has enormously increased, 
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until now the exports to the United States 
alone far exceed annuallythe greatest amount 
ever realized by the Philippine Island Com- 
pany. Quite a trade is carried on with China, 
one of the leading articles of export being 
the edible bird’s nest. These nests are col- 
lected twice a year. Early training is need- 
ful to scale the localities where the nests are 
found, and the task is always dangerous. 
Sometimes to reach the caves where they are 
found, it is necessary to descend perpendic- 
ularly many hundred feet, supported by a 
rope made of bamboo, suspended over the 
angry sea-waves as they dash against the rocks. 

One of the most interesting sights in these 
islands is the Campo Santo, or cemetery. It 
is situated about four miles from Manilla. It 
is small, but has many handsome trees about 
it; among them several agates, full of large, 
white, and most conspicuous flowers. The 
whole place is as unlike a depository of the 
dead as it can wellbe. It is circular in form; 
a small chapel, in the form of a rotunda, is 
directly opposite the gate or entrance. ‘The 
walls are twenty feet high, with three tiers 
of niches in which bodies are inclosed with 
quicklime. Here they are allowed to remain 
for three years, or until such time as the 
niches may be required for further use. The 
center of the inclosure is laid out as a flower 
garden, and surrounded with shrubbery, and 
all the buildings are painted a deep buff color, 
with white cornices. These colors, amid the 
green foliage, give a really pleasing effect. 
In the rear of the chapel is another small 
cemetery, called Los Angeles, and still fur- 
ther behind, the Osero. Los Angeles is like 
the cemetery in front, but smaller, and ap- 
propriated exclusively to children. The 
Osero is an open place, where the bones of 
all those who have been removed from the 
niches are cast out, and lie in a confused 
heap, with portions of flesh and hair still ad- 
hering to them. 

One cannot but be struck with the grand 
severity and magnificent beauty of the pri- 
meval forests in these islands; they are sel- 
dom penetrated, and nothing but the hum 
of the insect, the song of the wild birds, 
or the scream of the wild beasts, disturbs the 
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silence. Vegetation revels in undisturbed 
and uncontrolled luxuriance. One asks why 
so much glory is wasted. ‘The day may yet 


come when the Anglo-Saxon will carry his 
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energy and enterprise to this archipelago, and 
transform the islands into what nature de- 
signed they should be—the flower gardens 
and harvest fields of the world. 
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WE have received a circular from the Civil Service 
Reform Association of California, with the draft of 
a law to be laid before the next Legislature. Not 
long ago, a Civil Service Reform Bill was introduced 
into the State Legislature. Its provisions had a 
good moral sound, and the statesmen listened with 
approbation ; nobody has a more solemn relish for a 
fine moral statement than a member of the Legisla- 
ture. In fact, the bill seemed to have a chance of 
passing, when all at once the keen scent of a San 
Francisco member detected, under all this moral 
meal, a huge moral cat, and he exclaimed in horror : 
‘*Why, what are we about? This bill is going to 
take away all our patronage!” The bill immediately 
did not pass. Not many days ago a leading and in- 
fluential San Francisco merchant and politician avow- 
ed that an organization for reforming abuses in muni- 
cipal government, if it had any business to exist at all, 
should at most only wait until the political candidates 
are nominated, and then use its influence with the ma- 
terial of the two tickets. That is, he would allow us 
to choose between "two corruptions, but would pro-~ 
hibit honesty. He would allow the body politic a 
choice between plague and cancer, but no cure. Now 
such doctrines as these fill the United States ; they 
are its political atmosphere; the very difficulty of 
dealing with them consists in their being so estab- 
lished and accepted and familiar. ‘‘ The music of the 
heavenly spheres,” said the old philosophers, ‘‘is 
unheard by us, because we are born into its uniform 
unceasing sound: we could not perceive it unless it 
should stop.” Our senses are, in like manner, dull 
to this pervading unheavenly music of the political 
spheres ; and we shall never appreciate it until after 
it has stopped. 


THE continued existence, as a matter of course, of 
such a condition of politics, is the very life of one of 
the two real political parties in the United States. 
These two parties are the politicians and _ political 
office-holders on one side, and the tax-payers and 
voters on the other. It is between these two parties 
that the real issues are now pending. Those issues 
purification of government, and economy 
of administration. The friends of Civil Service 
Reform are working to accomplish the former. The 
friends of every political party say that they wish the 
latter, and insist that. their opponents will prevent 
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it. In their last assertion they are doubtless correct ; 
any political party will prevent economy of adminis- 
tration as far as it dares. Many uproars will be 
made during the four months between now and No- 
vember over other questions. But any one who un- 
derstands histcry at large, and can apply its princi- 
ples to our own country, any one who can discern the 
signsof the times, knows that under all such questions 

-important though they are—as tariff, labor, cur- 
rency, corporations, diplomacy, navy, and the like; 
under all these, and a thousand-fold more important 
than all, is the patriot’s question: ‘* Shall our coun- 
try continue honest enough to keep it sweet?” For if 
yea, we shall continue; if not, we shall rot. 

The draft of a Civil Service law, above referred to, 
is of interest, as bearing on this foundation question. 
It has been drawn after careful study of the existing 
United States law, and of the State laws enacted or 
proposed in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and it is well calculated to awaken 
‘* the virtuous indignation of a guilty conscience ” in 
every corruptionist in California. But it appears at 
the right time. There is a story of a shrewd old 
minister, who, in time of drought was asked to pray 
for rain, and who, after brief inspection of the weath- 
er-cock replied, ‘‘ No, not until the wind changes.” 
The wind is changing, and it will now be right to 
pray for a rain on our moral drought. One genera- 
tion ago the pioneers seized California. It takes one 
generation in any great society to allow of any one 
great change. Our politics have had, as politics al- 
ways must have, the flavor of our society. Our so- 
ciety is just taking on its first great change. It is 
becoming settled and organized with the family in- 
stead of the partnership and the gang; with the 
home instead of the saloon ; the one chief immediate 
incentive to healthy social and political action has 
come into activity among us—the future of the chil- 
dren. Parents may be depended on to desire for 
their children a higher and better lot than their own. 
The present appeal for more honest government is 
now made to parents in behalf of their children, and 
it has a better chance of being heeded than ever be- 
fére in this community. Civil Service Reform will 
meet with abundant opposition; it would not be a 
reform if it did not. But the movement has begun 
at the right moment. It has been prosecuted wisely, 
and it is daily gaining in strength, having now sev- 
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enty or more associations in the country all at work 
for it. Statesmen will be in favor of it. Politicians 
had better be. California legislators may take no- 
tice. 


To a thoughtful student of the signs of the times, 
the book exhibition held in the University Library 
during Commencement week, May 26th to 31st, must 
have been very encouraging. A book collector is a 
product of civilization and culture, and the fact that 
such a collection could be gathered from the shelves 
of our local libraries speaks well for our civilization, 
new though it be. To many the collection was a ver- 
itable surprise, and we fear many missed it from un- 
derrating its value. Mrs. Apponyi’s book, ‘‘The Li- 
braries of California,” made known to book-lovers 
the treasures locked up in the cases of our bibtio- 
philes; but this exhibition gave to many their first 
opportunity of viewing the choicest of these, an op- 
portunity that, as the large attendance proves, was 
eagerly embraced. 

The primary object of the exhibition was to illus- 
trate the history and progress of printing, and in this 
it was eminently successful. Hardly a noted printer, 
from the infancy of the ‘‘divine art” to the present 
time, was unrepresented. That its immense value in 
multiplying and cheapening books might be better 
appreciated, a few medizeval manuscripts were ex- 
hibited. Of these, the ‘‘ Revelation of St. Bridget,” 
written in Genoa in 1408, was the most splendid. A 
finely illuminated, Book of Hours and a Missal of the 
twelfth century also attracted much attention. The 
early playing cards and image prints, the immediate 
predecessors of printing, were represented by facsim- 
iles, no originals being procurable on the coast. A 
genuine block book was on exhibition, however. 
The first book from movablé types was probably 
printed in 1436, and the earliest in the exhibition was 
dated but thirty-four years later. Over thirty incu- 
nabulz, or fifteenth century books, were exhibited, 
one of the most interesting being a ‘‘ Valerius Maxi- 
mus,” printed at Mentz in 1436 by Peter Schoeffer, 
the associate of Gutenberg and Faust. The rapid 
spread of printing was shown by the fact that incu- 
nabule were exhibited from Italy, Germany, France, 
and England. The latter country was represented 
by a beautiful facsimile of Caxton’s ‘‘ Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers.” This and the facsim- 
ile of the first folio of Shakspere were to those that 
claim the English literature for a heritage among the 
most interesting books in the collection. The most 
celebrated printers of the succeeding centuries were 
represented by so many examples on the coast that 
there was an ‘‘embarrassment of riches,” and only 
the choicest and rarest could be selected. The Al- 
dine, Junti, and Bodoni presses were represented by 
beautiful editions of the classics, and the dainty little 
volumes of the Elzevirs found many admirers. 
France was represented by a number of choice spec- 
imens of the work of the Estiennes, Lyons, and other 
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printers of the sixteenth century, and Spain by a Cer- 
vantes of Ibarra. Among English works those by 
Baskerville, Foulis, and Pickering deserve especial 
mention. 

Among the early New England books exhibited 
were the Massachusetts Psalter of 1709, and the New 
England primer of 1777. The number of the New 
England Courant for Feb. 11, 1723, was interesting, 
as having been printed by Benjamin Franklin. The 
earliest American book shown was the ‘* Doctrina 
Cristiana,” published in Mexico in 1546. This book 
is very rare, and of the ‘‘ Escala Espiritual,” the one 
preceding book from the same press, published in 
1536, no copy is now known. 

Perhaps the exhibit that attracted the most atten- 
tion was that of books published in the early days of 
California. These possessed a living interest for us, 
and seemed old beyond their years. An eight-line 
announcement by Figueroa on assuming the govern- 
orship of Alta California, dated ‘‘ Monterey, 16 de 
Enero, 1833,” is important, as being the first page 
printed in California, The press on which this was 
printed had been imported from Boston in that year, 
and in 1834, just fifty years ago, it gave to the world 
California’s first book. So literary Boston is a kind 
of godmother to our literature. In 1849 appeared 
the first book published in San Francisco, F. P. 
Wierzbicki’s ‘‘ California as It Is and as It May Be,” 
Washington Bartlett being the publisher. The first 
school book published in California, José Marino 
Romero’s ‘‘Catecismo de Ortologia,” Monterey, 
1836, wasalso exhibited. ‘‘The Californian,” Mon- 
terey, Aug. 15, 1846, the first newspaper published 
in our State, and ‘*The California Star,” Yerba 
Buena, Jan. 9, 1847, were interesting as being the 
predecessors of our local press. A reminiscence of 
the ‘‘flush times” was shown in the constitution and 
acts passed at the first session of the legislature in 
1849-50, published in San Jose at $116.40 unbound. 
An account of the actions of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee recalled stirring scenes to many a pioneer, while 
the diary of Patrick Breen, of the ill-fated Donner 
party, possessed a pathetic interest for every one. 

Of the glories of the modern press what can be 
said? As the hackneyed saying has it, ‘They must 
be seen to be appreciated.” To some the historical 
portions of the exhibition may have seemed dull and 
uninteresting, but who could resist the charm of the 
beautifully illustrated and sumptuously bound gems 
from the modern French or English press. As was 
well said, ‘* The Halliwell Shakspere alone is worth 
coming to Berkeley to see.” Space forbids particu- 
lar mention of the many rarities exhibited in this de- 
partment, and, indeed, as we look back on it, it 
seems one delicious whirl of bibliographic gems. 

Although the main object of the exhibition was 
the illustration of the progress of the art of printing, 
the kindred arts of book illustration and book-bind- 
ing were not neglected. Every step was shown in 
the advance from the coarse wood-cuts of the Nu- 
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remburg Chronicle to the dainty etchings of Jacque- 
mart and Lalaine, or the glorious color prints of 
Didot. Besides being a book exhibition, the exhib- 
ition was incidentally one of the progress of engrav- 
ing. Every variety of book illustration was shown, 
and although in etching and color printing the palm 
must be awarded to France, it was gratifying to our 
local pride to notice that in wood engraving America 
took the lead, and that ‘‘ The Grapes and Grape- 
vines of California,” published in this city, did not 
suffer by comparison with the best French color 
work. To the connoisseur in bindings the large 
variety exhibited must have been very interesting. 
Books in crushed Levant and books in pig-skin pro- 
tected by huge brass knobs, books in beautiful pol- 
ished calf and books in oak slabs, books in velvet 
and books in paper—every variety of binding was 
present except human skin, and even a book in this 
bizarre covering could have been obtained in this 
city. To the apprentice in book-binding there could 
have been no better lesson than a view of the master- 
pieces of Holloway, Capé, Magnier, Hardy-Mennil, 
Padeloup, Derome, and Smeers there exhibited. 
It touched our local pride again to see chat our bind- 
ers did not shrink from comparison with the best 
eastern and foreign work, and the fact that only in 
decoration were they lacking shows how valuable a 
permanent exhibition of this kind might become. 
For the sight of all these treasures our book-lovers 
certainly owe a vote of thanks to Mr. Jos. C. Rowell, 
the librarian of the University Library, to whose zeal, 
energy, and ability we are indebted for the exhibition. 
The idea of making such a collection was his own, 
and by undaunted perseverance and unceasing labor 
he carried it to a successful termination. Few can 
realize the care, anxiety and labor of gathering and 
keeping such a collection, but all must feel grateful 
for the pleasure afforded them. Space has forbidden 
our naming more than a tithe of the interesting vol- 
umes on exhibition, but we are authorized to an- 
nounce that a bibliographical catalogue will soon be 
published, and sent to exhibitors and to any others 
that may apply for it. The edition should be a large 
one, for every one that visited the exhibition will 
certainly want one, and every one that did not go 
should have one, that he may see what he missed 
and hold himself in readiness for the next chance, 
for we hope this will not be the last book exhibition. 


Notes on Puget Sound. 


IN passing through the forests of Washington Ter- 
ritory, after parting from the Columbia River, one 
may step off the train at lunch time, and instead of 
entering the dubious looking restaurant, may spend 
his half-hour near a fine little stream that has kept 
him company for many amile. Take your seat upon 
a fallen log, watch a pair of jays, listen to the un- 
known songsters, and take in the beauty of this per- 
fect June morning. Since leaving Kalama we have 
sped through an unbroken wilderness, dense and 
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compact, excepting along the railway; the region is 
described as uninteresting, and after the Columbia 
country it may be tame; but sunshine atones for 
much, especially in this rainy timber land, and so to 
us it seemed very attractive. The Cowlitz river, a 
branch of the Columbia, kept us in sight with sel- 
dom-failing constancy. Now and then it shot into 
the gloum of the woods, the low, sandy banks flat- 
tening themselves into obscurity. Smaller streams 
passed athwart our path, their shallow waters teem- 
ing with trout. Wild roses were everywhere in lav- 
ish profusion : they are the lovely natural fruitage of 
this new world. Ferns also abound in vast quanti- 
ties and endless variety. Weare at this moment in 
a small clearing, a fine slope fronting, one-half cut 
off, but still pleasant to look upon; birds _ flitting 
about in numbers, many of them new to the eastern 
visitor. 

Tacoma is beautifully situated on a high bluff; it 
bears every appearance of prospective prosperity. 
An older city—for Tacoma is but a day old—in such 
a site would be picturesque ; as it is, it outrages the 
native loveliness of the scene. New towns do not 
assimilate easily with Nature—she does not take 
kindly to them, while they care nothing for her ; 
mutual forbearance is necessary. But Nature is ever 
placable, and it is astonishing, if she is not entirely 
alienated, how quickly and tenderly she covers all 
affronts. The bay or arm of the sound is here like 
a lake shut in by densely wooded shores ; its surface 
is as calm asa mirror, undisturbed save by an In- 
dian canoe. At one end Mount Rainier forms a 
magnificent portal. If such is the first appearance, 
what must the rest of the Sound be ! 

This scene realizes for one far more satisfactorily 
than the Columbia, more completely even than the 
great northern lakes, the red man’s realms. Here 
lies his ideal home : the placid plain of an unruffled 
sea that is stocked with fish; the enclosing woods 
cool and silent, abounding in game ; a bright sun 
over all ; little stretches of white, pebbly beach for 
the light bark and the gay wigwam, and best of all, 
remoteness and freedom. Summer-land it is with 
all the charm of the word; serenity, peace, happi- 
ness, contentment, are the things suggested. Occa- 
sionally a canoe comes in sight, but is quickly over- 
taken and passed—its occupants gazing steadily at 
the steamer. We are now sailing up a broad chan- 
nel, five miles wide at least. The eastern woods, 
under the afternoon’s sun, of a palish green, like 
spring foliage ; the trunks of trees gleaming rather 
than the leaves, but at this distance the effect is not 
by any means that which would be produced were 
there tree-trunks only. The western shore, now 
much nearer, is darkly green on its high sloping 
banks—a shady, refreshing sight, and reflected in 
every respect and with all possible fidelity in the 
glass below. A beach now follows either shore con- 
tinuously. I recall now the likeness that has been 
flitting through my memory while sailing onward ; 
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Lake Michigan, and to portions among the islands in 
Lake Superior; but here the scenery is softer and not 
at all rocky. Then these sunlit slopes, green to the 
water’s edge, recall Lake Michigan on such a day ; 
the banks, here, however, are smoother and more 
velvety—the beach is the same; and the sleeping 
waters and the brooding peace of the scene. No 
houses, no villages, no country-seats, thank heaven ; 
nothing as yet to contaminate ; it is still a virgin wil- 
derness. You do not think of the history of this 
fair region ; there is none to recall and you are glad 
ofeit. You may enjoy, without troublesome search- 
ings into dubious remembrances, the serenity and 
the charm. Name it the sleeping sea, but do not 
wish to behold it under severer skies ; let it always 
lie before you as you see it this radiant afternoon : 
the waters a grayish blue, smooth like silk, yet with- 
out lustre ; a nearly regular line of forest on either 
hand fretted by individual trees, but no one distin- 
guishable. like a fine saw—a little round island to 
the west deeply wooded, a gem of emerald on the 
blue ; behind it azure mountains crowned by a few 
clouds which will make a glorious sunset, their re- 
flection in the water already luminous —this is the 
picture to carryaway. Mount Rainier’s snows throw 
a chill over a landscape in all respects besides sum- 
mer’s warmest. 

After leaving the pocket that contains the prom- 
ising town of Seattle, of which either much or noth- 
ing should be said, the voyager—this time in the 
early morning—glides over a sea of glass amid simi- 
lar scenes to those described above. The water is as 
unruffled, as pellucid, excepting when exposed to the 
cool breath of the north ; and even then there is but a 
ripple. The steamer touches at Port Gamble, whose 
church (apparently the only one) dominates the lit- 
tle village that shrinks away on either hand. The 
situation is very fine ; far too spacious for so humble 
a hamlet, which looks a little shamefaced, as if con- 
scious of some discrepancy, like a very little boy 
on a very large sofa. The generous, grassy bluff on 
which the port has ventured to rest looks over across 
the narrow bay upon wooded heights ; at the foot of 
these, on a broad spit of sand, sits a little fishing 
village, treeless, unprotected, open to every thing— 
a spot that would be cold and desolate, indeed, were 
it by the ocean side ; but that here is probably very 
warm and bright, excepting when it lies in the dull 
shadow of the forest above. 

We stopped for some time at Port Ludlow, in an- 
other of those peaceful, beautiful inlets in which Pu- 
get Sound abounds. The scene around is very love- 
ly and quiet ; a cove with water wonderfully clear, 
surrounded by the great forest. Close at hand 
stands a huge tank bursting with water ; unpleasing 
enough originally, no doubt, it has now been taken to 
herself by Nature and garnished and decorated most 
lavishly. A large house overlooks the bay on the 
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in orderly procession. An old Indian woman, pad- 
dling her canoe with dextrous ease, glides along 
silently past the big steamer. The contrast is sug- 
gestive—civilization and barbarism ; the conquest of 
a new land by the white man, and the fateful impo- 
tence of the red; and yet this poor, withered soul, 
at an age when most women are by the fireside, is 
doing with unconscious grace what no one of her 
beholders would think of attempting ; and besides 
she does no violence to Nature ; while the white man, 
much more the white woman, somehow never seems 
at home when brought into sudden contact with her. 
At Port Gamble, another Indian squaw appeared ; 
but this one, belonging to a younger generation, was 
only semi-barbaric ; and to prove it, she had come 
to use the steamer as her means of transit. She was 
effectively dressed in colored garments strikingly con- 
trasted. A good-looking companion, also a squaw, 
came to see her off, or to have a look at unusual 
things ; but whatever were the emotions or thoughts 
of the two, they displayed none; their faces were 
always immobile, apparently indifferent to curious 
observation, and with a certain sadness in them— 
reflected possibly from the mind of the on-looker. 
Most of the Indians of this region are unpleasant 
objects to contemplate, especially the old men. 

Snow-capped mountains all about us: Mount Ba- 
ker uplifted eleven thousand feet ; Rainier away to 
the south-east ; the Olympic Range with its spotted 
sides ; but one likes best of all the great dome of St. 
Helen’s and the soaring grandeur of Mount Hood. 
How wonderfully blue the water! One may enjoy 
by himself, and to himself, the combined beauties of 
a strange, free, and remote land. There is no joy 
like the joy of a discoverer of new regions ; and one 
may share, or at least, realize the sensation, as alone, 
with the deck his own for the. time being, with no 
human sounds audible, he gazes upon an uncontam- 
inated wilderness of mountain, forest, and sea. 

Port Townsend, where one bids good-bye to Pu- 
get Sound, stands in part high on a commanding 
bluff. The town seems bright and attractive enough 
under this kindly sun; but one does not fancy he 
would like living here, for the cold fog must de peer- 
ing over those distant heights ever ready to descend ; 
or cold winds ever prepared to blow over this exposed 
tract; or cold rains ever at hand to fall. As we 
steamed away, we met a long canoe filled with In- 
dians, male and female, in parti-colored clothing ; 
two sails curiously shaped were set, by the aid of 
which and with paddles deftly wielded, good pro- 
gress was made; and so these children of Nature 
went back into their own realm, while we drew away 
leaving it to the repose and peace which will soon 
belong to it no longer. Another world we entered 
when Victoria was reached. As one stands near the 
over-topping Cathedral and looks eastward, just at 
his feet lies a miniature rural England. Beacon Hill 
the neighborhood is called, and the principal features 
are the pretty embowered cottages; the house in 
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the foreground large, and un-American looking ; 
spacious unfenced grounds with characteristic blend- 
ing of meadow and woodland ; houses abuttirg cor- 
nerwise on the roads, The similarity can be felt rath- 
er than described ; but one would fear a nearer in- 
spection, lest the illusion of this peep into England 
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should be destroyed. Yet it may be enhanced by 
turning the eyes towards the bishop’s mansion ; still 
more by venturing to enter the hospitable doors. 
Far away are fine waters and mountain views, and 
a bank of dense white mist clings to the range of 
heights opposite the strait of Juan de Fuca.. 

Henry Colbach. 
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Recent Fiction. 


Mr. Crawford’s third and latest novel, 4 Aoman 
Singer! seems to have been received—though criticism 
upon it has not, at the present writing, come into 
print enough to give any fair idea of what its tone 
will prove to be—with a certain depreciation or 
disappointment, as if the sudden: discovery of a 
new novelist might prove to have been fallacious. 
Nevertheless, no American novel of the half-year 
compares with it in quality. Read by any one who 
had not already formed a preconception from its pre- 
decessors of what it should be, to which it failed to 
conform, it would be even a striking book. It is, in 
many respects, to be classed with Professor’s Hardy’s 
**But Yet a Woman,” and Miss Howard’s ‘*Guenn” ; 
the three authors—all alike new ones--have demon- 
strated their ability to produce work in one of the 
highest styles of novel-writing, but on foreign sub- 
jects. Mr, Crawford and Professor Hardy are, in 
addition, foreign in treatment, though Miss Howard 
In reading A Aoman Singer, as previously 
in reading ‘* But Yeta Woman,” it costs a little men- 
tal effort to keep out of your mind the impression that 
you are reading atranslation. As this foreign treat- 
ment is excellent, freer from self-consciousness than the 
American, and in fact, the only treatment proper for 
writing that is objective but not closely realistic, 
its acquisition is a matter of congratulation. It is 
hard to say in just what the pure and dignified qual- 
ity of style displayed in A AXoman Singer does con- 
sist: but no fastidious reader can fail to find pleasure 
in its frank simplicity and its mature air of having 
the language entirely in hand and feeling under no 
anxiety whatever in using it. The device of putting 
the story into the mouth of a Roman professor, un- 
doubtedly helped the author very much in this 
achievement ; to speak in character always makes na- 
turalness easier ; Colonel Ingham has probably had 
a great deal to do with Mr. Hale’s peculiarly natural 
manner in print. 


is not. 


Professor Grandi, in the book un- 
der review, seems to us really the best thing in it : 
the principal characters are very objective, and there 
is not (nor pretends to be) much character-drawing 

1A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford, Bos- 
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about them, only such blocking out in large, simple 
outline as to give them distinctiveness ; whereas the 
fact.that the good professor is the narrator, and that 
his narration is kept excellently in character through- 
out, makes it inevitable that a pretty intimate knowl- 
edge of him should be acquired by the reader. We 
find his economies and generosities, his braveries and 
cowardices, really the most pleasing thing in the 
book ; and his sale of the vineyard he had at last just 
succeeded in paying for, in order to be able to help 
his foster-son to search for his sweetheart, is a very 
successful bit of pathos. Yet Professor Grandi is al- 
together too uneventful and too colorless to be artis- 
tically valuable except as a background to the two 
vivid young figures of the singer and the contessina ; 
as a background he is charmingly effective. The 
framework of incident upon which the story is built 
is old, and even antiquated: the plebeian but noble- 
spirited lover ; the faithful highborn maiden imprise 
oned by the stern father ; the attempted compulsion 
to accept an old and offensive suitor; the final elope- 
ment by way of the secret stairs of a lonely castle. 
Even the lover’s device of making her acquaintance 
by masquerading asa tutor, isold. But everything is 
so freshly handled, that the antiquity of the main 
incidents seems rather to improve them than other- 
wise. After having said all this, as only a part of 
what we might say of the pleasantness of the novel, 
it is almost out of place to add, that in spite of the 
great passions it deals with, it nowhere attains to the 
higher province of art in rousing emotion, be it only 
the excitement of narrative ; it does not pretend to 
do so, nor would it be appropriate if it did. 

An Average Man? turns out upon reading it between 
covers a better book than it seemed in serial form. 
It is provokingly devoid of that masterly self-restraint 
that is so pleasing in Mr. Crawford’s book—provok- 
ingly, we say, because, being as good as it is, it ought 
to be better. There is an anxiety about it, traces of 
much work and study visible, above all an apparent 
effort on the author’s part to tell all he knows or all 
he has thought, as if he never expected to catch his 
audience again. Consequently, the pages are ob- 
structed with what the generalising reader calls 


2An Average Man. By Robert Grant. Boston: 
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**moralizing”; and as these reflections are not only 
hindrances to thé advance of the story, but also, to a 
great extent, perfectly obvious, verging, indeed, upon 
platitudes, the result produced is the unpardonable 
one—the story is du/?, It seems strange that the 
young author did not know, before ever he left Har- 
vard, the crudity of a page of such talk as this (the 
hero is about to propose): ‘* His thoughts were cours- 
ing curiously. To one genuinely excited, the outline 
and proportions of things often present themselves 
to the mind with a distinctness analogous to that 
with which we behold material objects at sunset. 
There is a clearness in the brain at such times that 
resembles the crepuscular atmosphere. Impassioned 
a Remington was by his sudden determination to 
declare his love to Dorothy—for he had, on leaving 
the hotel that morning, only a haunting suspicion of 
a design to take any such step—he was still conscious 
of himself as an individual ; that is to say, he could 
not help thinking of the language and attitude most 
befitting an avowal of this kind.” And so on to the 
end of the page. Now there is an air of profundity 
about this, but it is really not profound thought at 
all. It is superfluous, thin, tedious. A discreet 
critic, by simply going through Mr. Grant’s manu- 
script, pencil in hand, and marking out every super- 
fluous sentence and paragraph, would have made a 
good story of this ; an appreciative study of Spencer’s 
‘Philosophy of Style” would, perhaps, have had 
the same effect. So, too, the reflections on the prob- 
lem of existence, which so haunts the characters of 
the story, are by no means as new and in need of 
as exhaustive exposition as the author seems to 
suppose ; he perpetrates, here again, the crudity of 
producing as new and profound what is really more 
familiar to his intelligent readers than to himself. 
Yet, in spite of rather than by means of this super- 
fluity of talk about it, he has succeeded well in giv- 
ing the reader a sense of the part that these problems 
do play in the lives of young people nowadays—of 
their questioning, restless spirit. This brings us to 
the undoubtedly strong point of the book : its really 
thoughtful and appreciative study of the course of 
life of young educated men in New York ; the grad- 
ual deterioration of one man, the improvement of 
the other. Its moral attitude is excellent and earnest ; 
indeed, it may be said to have a distinct moral ; and 
that is the wisdom and duty, in spite of really a good 
deal to be said to the contrary, of sticking to ideal 
standards of business, political, and professional integ- 
rity, and of personal feeling. In simply relating the 
story of Stoughton and Remington, Mr. Grant has 
added something original to the discussions of those 
problems of existence as to which his reflections—dis- 
guised as the meditations of his characters—are so 
valueless. The political episodes and stock-gambling 
come in well; the author gives an impression of 
knowing his New York ; and the book is filled with 
bits of good observation and intelligent points, and 
is in the narrative parts thoroughly well written. 
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Phebe is at least well-written, in the rather mo- 
notonous English style; there is, indeed, something 
pleasant and natural in all the sayings and doings, 
and the book is quite free from any crude accent of 
self-consciousness, any striving for the intense, even 
in dealing with intense situations. It has no great 
virtue beyond this, unless we except the one feature 
of the moral ground taken by the mother in the prob- 
lem with which the story opens. Briefly, this ground 
was that the son on whom all her ambitions were 
staked should marry where honor demanded, though 
she was not in the least blind to the extreme proba- 
bility that to do so would ruin his future. At bot- 
tom, the subject of the novel is the working-out 
of this policy of high rectitude; and though the 
young wife is nominally the heroine, she is a per- 
son of much less interest than her mother-in-law. 
It will be seen that in its first sketching out the plot 
of the story is somewhat unusually bold; but in its 
after details it is more commonplace. To us, the 
wife’s misunderstanding with her husband, jealousy, 
despair (with a final wind-up of happiness, of course), 
bear no comparison, in real power and truth, to the 
mother’s midnight victory in resolve and later stand- 
ing by her colors. 

In uncomfortable contrast are two young ladies’ 
novels that appear among the most recent ones—both 
quite tremulous with the authors’ efforts to be intense. 
Undoubtedly the worse of the two, from an artistic, 
literary, or social point of view, is Barbara Thayer,* 
for it bears in many respects almost as unmistakable 
a brand of ‘‘lower-middle-class ” as hair-flowers in 
the parlor could be. 
moral sense about it, an honest——if not an altogether 
efficient—grapple with a real problem of life, we 
should be disposed to receive it with more friendship 
than its better-bred, better-dressed, and more sophis- 
ticated companion, Zhe San Rosario Ranch,® whose 
problems evidently are wrought into existence for the 
sake of having a novel written about them. Miss 
Thayer is a graduate of Boston University, whose 
‘*wondrous beauty,” ‘‘ grand womanhood,” and el- 
ocutionary course taken at the University, make the 
toughest hearts her easy prey. Having learned dur- 
ing her elocutionary studies what gestures and ex- 
pressions represent what traits of character or condi- 
tions of emotion, she is able, of course, by simply 
reversing the process, to discover the characters and 
simply watching them from 


Yet because of a certain sound 


thoughts of people by 
a distance; and thus, while engaged as a govern- 
ess, watching from a window the guests of the 
house on the lawn, is enabled to know all about 
them. The results of an elocutionary course in 
the Boston University are indeed tremendous, and 

1 Phoebe. Hy the Author of *‘ Rutledge."" Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 

2 Barbara Thaver. 
Lee & Shepard. 1884. 


By Annie Jenness. Boston: 
For sale by Chilion Beach. 
By Maud Howe. _ Bos- 


3 The San Rosario Ranch. 
1884. 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 
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we should think undesirable results might follow if 
many people found out its full power and hastened 
to avail themselves of it ; for we find Miss Thayer 
assuring a lover that nothing but a knowledge of the 
rules of elocution is necessary to enable any one to 
assume any character in social life beyond the possi- 
bility of detection. When (owing to her grand woman- 
hood, not to her elocutionary powers) she has been 
seized upon and made a bosom friend of by a distin- 
guished lady of society, and has at her house, in 
an oriental costume, read Thalaba to an audience, 
she and her elocution become at once the adoration 
of New York; and her renderings of Thalaba and 
the like, for she refuses to become an actress, but 
goes upon the stage as a reader, instantly bring fame 
and fortune. But in spite of all such nonsense and of 
consistently bad writing, when Barbara Thayer comes 
to break with her lover because she discovers that his 
life has not been stainless she talks good sound 
sense, even as she did when she refused her first 
lover—showing that her author has really given some 
serious thought to the question of what girls should 
require as conditions to marriage. One is inclined 
to conjecture that the author is a Boston University 
graduate, recent, we should judge from the youth- 
fulness of her work, yet not too recent to have al- 
lowed of a change of her name, if we may make so 
bold an inference from the ‘* Annie Jenness ” on the 
cover of the book, and ‘‘ Annie Jenness Miller,” on 
the title-page. If this conjecture be true, the moral 
of the story is significant; for this same question of 
how much in the way of a clean previous record a 
woman may demand in return for the absolutely un- 
dimmed one she generally offers is going to become 
an infinitely more important one in young women’s 
life as the higher education becomes prevalent among 
them. In this crude, and in many respects foolish 
little novel, the young woman who says to her lover, 
**Supposing it had been /, would you have for- 
given me? would you have married me?” is a sign 
of the times. Women who have not made finding a 
husband the end and study of their lives, cannot.ac- 
cept the chance of marriage when it is offered on as 
low terms of respect and love as women who have ; 
and it is probable that the increased demand for 
character in husbands produced by the higher educa- 
tion of women will be one of the most important so- 
ciological results of that education. As it will nec- 
essarily be accompanied by a decline in the demand 
for wealthy suitors, it seems a desirable result. 

The San Rosario Ranch is nominally a Califor- 
nian story and we are provincial enough to be dis- 
posed to receive cordially any Californian story, or a 
story by any Californian, and to give it the benefit of 
all doubts in criticising. But in fact, there is very lit- 
tle of California in this novel ; it seems to be the work 
of a very brief sojourner, who is hardly able to put in 
with any certain hand the flowers or trees of her 
backgrounds. The geography is shaky ; the flowers 
are in bloom at wrong seasons ; there is absolutely no 
Californian air about people, ways, or nature. The 
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story might exactly as well have been written of In- 


dia, Siberia, South Africa, or London. A Chinese 
servant and a bonanza millionaire, references to red- 
wood trees and twelve-foot high ‘‘ geranium trees ” 
loaded with scarlet blossoms, and the ruin of a Span- 
ish mission church, are the chief dependences for lo- 
cal color; each and all of which seem to be de- 
scribed chiefly on hearsay testimony, and would 
hardly be recognized as acquaintances by Califor- 
nians. The San Rosario Ranch is described as so near 
to San Francisco by rail that the ariist goes to the 
city of a morning, spends the morning in his studio, and 
gets back to the ranch in time to go on a long ride 
with a young lady before dark—in the course of which 
ride they get a fine view of the Sierras from a hill- 
top. This would appear to fix the locality some- 
where about Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, or San Mateo 
counties. But when we find deer ordinary game 
there, and fifty miles the usual calling limit (as in- 
indeed, Miss Howe explains, it is for the most part 
in California, where people will come fifty miles, re- 
marking that they ‘‘ just rode over” to see you), and 
a murder taking place there tried inthe ‘‘ Santa Bar- 
bara County Court” (where the leading lawyers of 
the State, in grotesque costumes, appear—although 
the case is one in which neither money nor influential 
persons are involved), we become thoroughly confused 
about locating the place. Some of our more fanatical 
brethren will object to the representation of the 
Chinaman as slain in defending a lady from assault, 
on the ground that no Chinaman would risk his life 
in such a cause; but we are not prepared to make 
that criticism. We have never seen a Chinaman tried 
in such a position; but peaceable as is their natural 
disposition, they will fight when the occasion seems 
to demand it, and when they do fight they care very 
little for their own necks. It seems quite probable 
to us that the best of them would consider the occa- 
sion in question sufficient to demand fighting. Miss 
Howe is quite right in supposing that under ordinary 
circumstances a California jury would not quite fancy 
convicting a white man for the murder of a China- 
man, but wrong in supposing that under the particu- 
lar circumstances described sympathy would not be 
enthusiastically with the Chinaman. But we are 
wasting time upon the very thin infusion of Califor- 
nian color in the book. The narrative includes a false 
marriage, a gallant rescue of the hero from drowning 
by the heroine, an attempted abduction or two, a 
murder and trial, magnetic influence, and a fight with 
rattlesnakes—only one of all these adventures having 
any necessary connection with the ‘‘plot.” The story 
is full of the impalpable, the transcendental, spirit- 
urions and subtle discords, with not enough real study 
of life to give any color to the whole. There are only 
two places in it where the note of real feeling is so 
much as touched: once when the heroine—very reas- 
onably—-objects to the hero’s breaking their engage- 
ment on the ground that he cannot paint so well 
when he is thinking about her; and once when her 
lover telegraphs her death to this same eccentric art- 
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ist. Yet there is refinement about the story, and evi- 
dence of educated familiarity with many subjects, and 
we imagine it will be fairly well liked and fairly weil 
read, and gently reviewed—all the more that the 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe may expect both notice 
and consideration for her mother’s sake. But if this 
book is the product of the education of Boston sur- 
roundings, and Barbara Thayer of the education of 
Boston University, and An Average Man of that of 
Harvard, we see one more reason for the existence 
of the Annex. 

In the Tennessee Mountains’ is a collection of 
stories previously published in magazines. They 
strike us as having been rather overrated. They are 
picturesque—beautifully picturesque—fresh, and dra- 
matic ; but the intention to be dramatic is a little too 
evident. There is the somewhat irritating trick of 
the Dickens school, of laying on the pathos with a 
very broad brush, and then standing off and calling 
attention to it ; one rather distrusts, too, the existence 
of the invariable lovely girl, full of fine feeling and 
even intelligence, amid families and communities 
thoroughly obtwse, both in soul and brain; and a 
diction, for the most part not unpleasantly affluent, 
runs occasionally into strings of adjectives and other 
‘* fine writing.” Nevertheless, there is both strength 
and beauty in the stories, and to our mind their vir- 
tues outweigh their defects. 

At Daybreak is a decidedly pleasant little novel — 
somewhat faulty in construction, but still containing 
nice people and written in agreeable English. It 
does not caricature, and exaggerates very little ; it is 
thoroughly unpretentious ; it has an agreeable air of 
freshness and originality in such bits of stage-furni- 
ture as the front-steps, the names of the characters, 
a Jutland relationship, etc. The heroine is both 
sweet and natural, and the story ‘‘ ends well.” 

The fifth ‘*Cycle” of Toplius’s *‘ Surgeon’s Stories ” 
is called Zimes of Linneus,3 and covers almost the 
whole reign of Adolph Frederick—beginning a few 
years after his coronation, and ending a few years 
after his death. The first story, ‘‘ The Princess of 
Wasa,” deals still with Hat and Cap Troubles, and 
ends with the marriage of a maiden of the peasant 
Bertila descent to acount of the aristocratic line, 
thus foreshadowing by the close of a long-bequeathed 
family feud at the final harmony of those warring par- 
ties in the kingdom, The second story, ‘‘ The Free- 
Thinkers,” deals with the inrush of French ideas and 
French philosophy toward the end of the century. 

There Was Once a Mant is the title of a somewhat 

1 In the Tennessee Mountains. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884, 
For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

?At Daybreak. By A. Stirling. Boston: Jas. R. Os- 
good & Co. 1884. 

8 Times of Linnzus, By Z. Topelius. Translated 
from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co, 1884. 

*There Was Once a Man. [Ry R. H. Newell (Or- 
pheus C. Kerr). New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


for Our Continent Publishing Co. 1884. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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bulky story by ‘‘Orpheus C. Kerr.” It is a love- 
story—a study of the character and life of Rajah 
Brooke, of Ceylon—and a speculation on evolution, 
allin one. It has much narrative interest, though 
hardly what one could call thrilling ; the people in it 
are agreeable, though a little given to express them- 
selves cumbrously in twenty words where five words 
would do better; the introduction of Rajah Brooke 
(who is made a Christian hero after the Chinese Gor- 
don type) is interesting ; and there is also a good deal 
of interest in the ingenious romance of the man-mon- 
key—a kind of counter-theory to that of development, 
according to which a wild and half-witted Irishman 
degenerates in three generations to a dona fide ape. 
The pictures, by the way, carry out the idea neatly 
by an incredible combination of genuine monkey and 
genuine Hibernian in the face. The author hints 
strongly at this romance of the man-monkey as merely 
a suggestion that the lower mammals may be retro- 
graded from man, instead of man developed from 
them. Of course this is worthless scientifically, but 
entertaining reading. We believe the only puns 
we have ever seen in a story that did not give an un- 
pleasant effect are those of one of the minor charac- 
ters of this book. 


Memories of Rufus Choate.5 


Rufus Choate was probably the greatest advocate 
of the American bar. He was, too, one of the most 
remarkable of men, impressing all who heard him as 
wise and deep minded; of unequalled eloquence, of 
the subtlest and most unanswerable logic, of vast re- 
sources of learning; wise, acute, imaginative, witty ; 
with a voice of singularly musical quality ; in manner 
forcible, spirited, and electrical, in effect fascinating, 
persuasive, and overwhelming. The most that he ac- 
complished was by his wonderful powers of advocacy, 
when his words charmed and persuaded as they were 
borne upon the waves of the air about him; but their 
life was but breathlike, and they have not floated 
down the periods of time to the ears of a generation 
that would be willing objects of their singular persua- 
siveness. Some of his orations and speeches have been 
preserved, and they extort from the most unwilling, 
praise of the great resources of his intellect- What 
he was as an advocate, unrivaled in his own time, 
we must learn chiefly from the endless praise of his 
contemporaries. In character he was so full of noble 
qualities that his acquaintances were all his friends 
and admirers; and, as is characteristic of all generous 
human nature, they who bore the nearest relations to 
him were most proud of such alliance and friendship. 
For those of us who lack the greater and nobler qual- 
ities, the world is none too full of those who have 
them. The loving tributes of those who have known 
such men as Rufus Choate clear away our too fre- 
quent doubts of the capacity of human nature for good 
and great things, and solve the problems of the pos- 

5 Memories of Rufus Choate. 
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sibilities of human kind that befog us daily, amid our 
usual experiences with human intellect and morality. 
The author of the first half of this volume; whose 
name alone is upon the title-page, was a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Choate. With a purpose ‘‘to revive 
somewhat the love and reverence due to the memory ” 
of that great advocate, as we are assured in the pre- 
face, he wrote a series of articles which were published 
inthe *t Albany Law Journal ” in 1877 and 1878, and 
which. revised and rewritten in parts, with contribu- 
tions upon ‘‘some additional topics,’* form the nu- 
cleus of this volume. In his preface Judge Neilson 
says: ‘* As it was not my purpose to dwell upon sub- 
jects which my correspondents had considered, I had 
no occasion to speak of Mr. Choate’s studies at Dart- 
mouth College or at the Law School in Cambridge, 
little occasion to speak of his genius as an orator and 
advocate, of his learning as a jurist, of the wit and 
wisdom which characterized his conversation, or of 
the qualities which drew others to him in love and 
sympathy.” In this warning we seem at liberty to 
find apology for any meagreness of facts or lack of 
elements that at first thought would appear to be 
requisite as a reason for the appearance of this com- 
bined series of essays, which, with the suggested prun- 
ing and improvement by the author, now take the 
form of twelve chapters of these memories. In truth, 
so far as this author goes, his part, and much the !east 
interesting part, of the book seems not to be his 
‘** memories,” but rather, so far as appertains partic- 
ularly to the subject thereof, mostly a compilation of 
familiar and sometimes elsewhere better told facts 
that were long ago contained in the ‘*‘ Reminiscen- 
ces” by Parker, the Life by Prof. Brown, the Essay 
by Whipple, and other printed contributions from 
various sources. We make a single exception, and 
that is, the narrative of facts which seem to explain 
»reoson Mr. Choate did not appear for the defense 
in the trial of Prof. Webster for the murder of Dr, 
Parkman. In reading those chapters which do not 
pretend to narrate any facts of the life or character of 
Mr. Choate, the topics seem to be so unnecessary for 
the completion of the volume, that we think we per- 
ceive a desire to play the part of essayist in a small 
way, and give expression to opinions and utter the re- 
sults of investigations not of great value in themselves 
anywhere, and apparently impertinent in a volume 
intended to ‘‘revive the love and reverence due to 
the memory” of Mr. Choate, and not to excite ad- 
miration for the possibly scholarly work of Judge 
Neilson. We refer particularly to Chapter V., which 
has much to do with classical studies and a justifica- 
tion for their pursuit ; to Chapter VI., which apper- 
tains to the study of words, but which seems need- 
lessly elaborate in order to reset the brief conclusion 
touching Mr. Choate that, whike the vocabulary of 
Milton was 8,000 words, and of Shakspere 15,000, 
that of Mr. Choate was 11,693 ; and to Chapter XII, 
in whick, under a similation of drawing a comparison 
bet ween Mr. Choate and Lord Macaulay, two char- 
ters which were comparable neither by reason of 
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likeness nor of properly opposing characteristics, the 
author takes opportunity to hold the character of the 
English historian and essayist up to what appears 
to us unnecessary animadversion and obloquy. Cer- 
tainly, if any part of the work of Judge Neilson could 
be offered for his approval to Mr. Choate—a man 
commended for his noble and manly traits, for his 
ever manifest kindness and generosity—there would 
be no uncertain disapproval of an attempt to show 
his finer characteristics against the darker background 
of possible weaknesses or vices in the character of his 
illustrious contemporary. What there is trueand read- 
able in what this author has to say of Mr. Choate 
seems for the most part neither new nor difficult to 
find elsewhere. 

But the volume is not without great worth to those 
who reverence the memory of Mr. Choate, and to 
those others who would know something of the genius 
and character and characteristics of one of the most 
wonderful men that ever lived. Judge Neilson hav- 
ing, as he truly expresses it, ‘* little hope of doing jus- 
tice to his (Mr. Choate’s) learning and genius .. . 
sought the codperation of gentlemen known to have 
been intimate with him,” by whose aid the ‘“ gifts 
and services, the devotion, dignity, simplicity, and 
usefulness of his life might be so recalled and illus- 
trated as to be useful to my professional brethren and 
interesting to the general reader.” In this, Judge 
Neilson’s taste and judgment seem not to have been 
at fault. The result is contained in papers of more 
than usual interest by twenty contributors, who 
**found material for their narratives without repeat- 
ing each other.” In these are told many facts not fa- 
miliar to the admirers of Mr. Choate, with novel, fine 
characterization and analysis of his genius and char- 
acter. We refer particularly to the papers by Dr. 
Storrs, Matt. H. Carpenter, James T. Fields, Prof. 
Washburn, E. B. Gillett, Nathan Crosby, W. W. 
Story, Geo. P. Marsh, and John Winslow. There 
is in every paper something of value, and in many of 
them bits of description, of anecdote, and of analysis, 
which want of space alone prevents our presenting to 
our readers. From the paper by Mr. Story we take 
the following fine descriptions, which recall Mr. 
Choate’s extraordinary command of language, and his 
singular and unequaled success before a jury. 

**In his speeches, as in his writings, this double 
desire of limitation and exposition, combined with 
his large range of active and imaginative thought, led 
him often to overflow his banks with a prodigal 
stream which disdained the boundaries of simple pe- 
riods. His sentences refuse to come to a conclusion. 
A new illustration or variation or development, limi- 
tation or side-light, strikes him before he can come to 
a pause, and carries him away with it; and with pa- 
renthetical involvements, excursions beyond the direct 
line, inclusions of suspected objections which he is 
eager to anticipate, or imaginative illustrations and 
memories that will not be refused, he sweeps an un- 
dulating train of lengthening clauses along, anacon- 
da-like in its movements, yet strong of grasp as one 
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of the anaconda’s folds, until his sentence has grown 
into a paragraph. But, despite this singular involve- 
ment of style, there is no want of clearness either of 
thought or of expression; each part is knotted to the 
rest by vertebral articulation. They are all portions 
of one whole, living thing. 

‘* His wonderful power over a jury was not the re- 
sult of his eloquence, impetuous and often overwhelm- 
ing as it was, so much as of his subtlety of logic, his 
acuteness of analysis, his eminent faculty of marshal- 
ing facts and incidents in a new and unexpected se- 
quence and relation, so as to cast a doubt on what 
seemed clear before, or to throw a new light on what 
was previously obscure, his finesse at forcing—so to 
speak—his view, his imaginative elucidations by hy- 
pothetical suppositions and ingenious explanations of 
apparently simple events, and his penetration of 
character which enabled him to seize the weak points 
of witnesses and parties, and to draw into his confi- 


dence the jury.” 


A Study of The Princess.! 

A NEAT volume comes to us from Canada, contain- 
ing an essay on Tennyson’s Princess, which is in it- 
self of very small value, but which attains significance 
from the somewhat surprising fact that Mr. Tenny- 
son himself has thought a former edition worthy of 
acknowledgment in a long and very interesting letter, 
containing many comments on his own poem. This 
letter the essayist prefaces to his study, with the very 


just remark that it seemed selfish to keep it from the 


large number of Tennysonians in America. It is 
evident from the letter that the poet himself approves 
of the essayist’s understanding of the poem; in the 
face of which approval it is not permitted to the 
present reviewer to say that the essay expresses but 
a shallow—almost flippant—and highly conventional 
comprehension of the problem discussed in the Prin- 
cess. The truth is, that problem is double; and 
while there is no room to doubt the teaching of the 
poem on the main point, there is room for doubt as 
regards the secondary one. We mean that the poem 
unquestionably preaches the unnaturalness of trying 
to suppress by force or supplant by learning the de- 
sire of woman for wifehood and motherhood, and 
her prime fitness therefor; it is not certain that it 
also preaches the folly of the college education of 
women, or of female aspiration to still higher, and 
even the highest, walks of scholarship. That our 
essayist preaches this latter doctrine is certain; and 
that Tennyson speaks of the essay in generally ap- 
proving terms, besides saying definitely, ‘* You have 
seen, amongst other things, that if women ever were 
to play such freaks, the burlesque and the tragic 
might go hand in hand ”—is also certain. But the 
essayist displays the grossest ignorance of the actual 
working of female colleges and the actual status of 
female scholarship—even commenting on the charm- 
ing realism of Tennyson’s description of the inte- 
rior of a college such as women would make; its 


1 A Study of the Princess. By E. T. Danson. 
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‘* grounds and halls, knick-knacks, and kick-shaws,” 
**busts, and statues, and lutes, and such-like 4r7c-a- 
érac aids to knowledge, promiscuously strewed about 
like blue china and crockery-ware bull-dogs in amod- 
ern drawing-room,” the embroidered cushions, luxuri- 
ous furniture, dress, and jewels; on the ‘‘ deal of quiet 
humor” in the very feminine quality of the lectures, 
and so on. Now, as this naive a prior? comment 
on the truthfulness of Tennyson’s description of what 
a ladies’ college wou/d de is in absolutely ridiculous 
contrast to what the various ladies’ colleges actually 
in existence are, and as the essayist appears unaware 
that such colleges exist—an ignorance that we should 
be loth to attribute to Mr. Tennyson—we find it reas- 
onable to doubt that the poet intended by his expres- 
sion ‘‘such freaks” to characterize all ladies’ colleges, 
but only any hypothetical college in which man and 

It is natural 
should confuse 


marriage should be set at defiance. 
that the reader of ‘‘ The Princess” 
the thesis that woman desires to marry with the 
thesis that woman’s desire for knowledge. is farcical; 
it would be natural enough that the poet himself 
should have confused the two at the time he wrote 
the poem, for there were then no data to show him 
that they have little connection; it would be natur- 
al that he should still confuse them—were it not for 
the one fact that Tennyson has always been pecu- 
liarly a man who kept track of the times, and that 
the letter we are examining is dated ‘* November, 
1882 ’—long after the establishment of Girton and 
Newnhan; in which colleges, we are safe in assuming, 
Mr. Tennyson tinds neither burlesque nor tragic pos- 
sibilities, nor tendencies to bric-&-brac and cushions. 
We must therefore conclude that the ‘‘ freaks ” pro- 
ductive of ‘*the burlesque and the tragic,” to which 
his letter refers, are only the peculiar and extrava- 
gant conditions of Ida’s experiment—which, after all, 
by the author's own showing, yielded only as a con- 
sequence of the application of force and arms. 
Probably, too, though he tacitly assents to his ad- 
mirer’s remarks about the accuracy of his description 
of the interior of a ladies’ college, Mr. Tennyson 
would admit if asked, that in his description of the 
interior he simply was making use of the opportunity 
to deseribe a beautiful spot, fit poetic back-ground 
for fair and learned ladies, without any intention of 
imputing bric-a-brac tastes to those ladies. 

The songs, the poet tells us, were not an after- 
thought: ‘‘ Before the first edition came out I delib- 
erated with myself whether I should put songs in 
between the separate divisions of the poem; again, 
I thought, the poem will explain itself; but the public 
did not see that the child, as you say, was the heroine 
of the piece; and at last I conquered my laziness and 
inserted them.” This is in reference to the critic’s 
calling attention to the fact that Psyche’s baby is the 
only character who goes triumphant through the 
story—being, indeed, at the critical points, the in- 
fluence that turns the scales; and that all the songs, 
in regular series, celebrate the power of the domestic 
affections, either that of children alone, or of chil- 
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dren and mother grouped together—even the Bugle 
Song, for 
‘Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever.” 

The poet goes on to comment at length on the 
discovery of parallelisms between passages in his 
poems and in those of earlier writers: ‘‘A man (a 
Chinese scholar) some time ago wrote to me, saying 
that in an unknown, untranslated Chinese poem 
there were two whole lines of mine, almost word for 
word, Why not? Are not human eyes all over the 
world looking at the same objects, and must there 
not consequently be coincidences of thought?” ‘‘But 
when you say that this passage or that was suggested 
by Wordsworth, or Shelley, or another, I demur.” 
‘*There was a period in my life, when, as an artist 

. takes rough sketches of landscape, etc., in 
order to work them eventually into some great pic- 
ture, so I was in the habit of chronicling, in four 
or five words or more, whatever might strike me as 
picturesque in nature.” He goes on to instance half a 
dozen of these ‘‘sketches”; then adds that he is far 
from asserting ‘* that books, as well as nature, are not 
and ought not to be suggestive to the poet,” and avows 
his pleasure in the passages in which Virgil or Milton 
have reclothed the creation of an older poet; and ob- 
> “editors of booklets, 


, 


jects to the .*‘ prosaic set,’ 

. index-hunters, or men of great memories and 
no imagination, who zmpute themselves to the poet, 
and so believe that Ae, too, has no imagination, but 
is forever poking his nose between the pages of some 
old volume in order to see what he can appropriate. 
They will not allow one to say ‘ring the bells’ with- 
out finding that we have taken it from Sir P. Sydney.” 
the disadvantage of 
we must pass over 
one, having already exceeded proper space, and 
Mr. Tennyson tells us that his 


A couple of anecdotes, both to 
the critics, conclude the letter; 


touch on the other. 
line, 
‘*Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 

was a verbal sketch, made on the spot, ‘‘according 
to my custom then,” of a high waterfall in the Pyr- 
ences, visited when he was about twenty or twenty- 
‘**When I printed this, a critic informed me 
that ‘lawn’ was the material used in theaters to imi- 
tate a waterfall, and graciously added, ‘ Mr. T. should 
not go to the boards of a theater, but to Nature 
herself, for his suggestions.” And I fad gone to 
Nature.” ‘*I think it is a moct point whether—if I 
had known how that effect was produced on the 
stage—I should have ventured to publish the line.” 


one, 


Briefer Notice. 

Ir is not well to encourage newspaper correspond- 
ents to publish in book form their collected letters. 
Such letters are subject to limitations that almost pre- 
clude any permanent value in them. They must 
be written not only in a style that he that runs may 
read, but also in a style that he that runs may write. 
They are limited strictly in length, must avoid the 
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least approach to technicality, and are expected to 
present only such facts as are pleasing to the un- 
trained taste of the multitude. Nevertheless, he 
would be a severe critic that would not justify Mr. 
Deming in publishing Ay- Ways of Nature and Life,} 
letters collected from his correspondence with the 
New York Zvening Post. To give an idea of the 
variety of topics in these letters would be to reprint 
the index page. They range from Newfoundland to 
the Bahamas, from Belgium to the lower Mississippi, 
and always strike some fresh and interesting subject. 
The style is perfectly limpid, and always free from 
the padded newspaper phrase. Sometimes there is 
an attempt at eloquence at the conclusion of a letter, 
and yet this never seems forced ; and no matter how 
light the subject may be, there is always a bolus of 
thought in a letter that the serious reader will find 
worthy of his rumination. Not the least interesting 
are the chapters on’ Southern life where the planta- 
tion negro is draWn to perfection, and the virtues and 
faults of the planter are sketched with impartial hand. 
The reader, too, that has passed his life in rural 
New England, and imagines himself well acquainted 
with all that goes on in its fields and brooks, will be 
surprised at many of the curious things that Mr. Dem- 
ing has seen and noted. In this book the author 
proves himself a just, clear-sighted man, an ardent 
lover of Nature, and a writer that can make these 
qualities available for the delight and instruction of 
his fellows. Should he betake himself to more con- 
nected and thorough work, he may do much that is 
well worth the doing. The Confederate Debt 
and Private Southern Debts? is a pamphlet con- 
taining the opinion of an English financier upon 
the legality of the Confederate debt,to the effect 
that, except in the cases where they represent 
previously standing private debts to Europeans and 
to loyal Southerners (in which cases they ought 
to be paid by the United States), the bonds of the 
Confederacy are totally invalid, and the bond-hold- 
ers have no claim on any state, or states, except on 
the corporation, now not in existence, that contracted 
the loan. This opinion is opposed to that of six con- 
tinental jurists, all of whom hold that the separate 
states of the Confederacy are responsible for the debt. 
The Q. P. Index Annual for 188}* constituting 
Number XV. of the Q. P. Indexes, is the third an- 
nual issue. Several of the previous separate indexes 
of periodicals are now carried on in these annuals, in 
which a high degree of condensation‘is attained bya 
system of abbreviations, figures, and letters, explained 
by a key at the foot ofeach page. The annual does 
not pretend to give all articles from the periodicals 
By-Ways of Nature and Life. By Clarence Dem- 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 1884. For 
in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
2 The Confederate Debt and Private Southern Debts. 
By J. Barr Robertson. London: Waterlow & Sons. 
1884. 


3 Q. P. Index Annual for 1883. 
dex, Publisher. 1884. 
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indexed, but only the most important ‘ones ; we 
note, for instance, some fifty from the OVERLAND— 
perhaps a third of the whole number. Nor are 
titles given, but only topies, still farther increasing 
the compactness, and making it possible to index 
thirty-one magazines besides the U. S. consular and 
educatiogal reports within the space of forty medium- 
sized pages. The sentence from Zhe Nation, which 
is prefixed and affixed to these indexes—‘* each of 
which is an apostle of the higher learning ”—is de- 
served; but it takes some learning to begin with to 
appreciateand usethese apostles.—-— /Vhat and Why' 
is a tiny compendium of information with regard to 
bicycling matters—answers some common questions 
as to different makes, method of using, cost, etc.; 
gives various bicyclers’ records ; a resumé of legal 
decisions,. directory of clubs, riding schools, etc., list 
f publications, etc. ——Le Mariage de G:rard* come 
to usas the third number in the series of Aomans 
Choisis of which we have already once’or twice spoken 
very favorably. ——Bulletin No. 6, of the State Uni- 
versity, gives the courses of study, requirements for 
admission, suggestions as to preparation, and _ speci- 
men examination papers, and should, therefore, be 
written for by any young man or woman contempiat- 
ing matriculation and ignorant as to the precise steps 
to be taken. ——/Vages and Trade in Manufacturing 
Industries in America andin Europe is a thin pam- 
phlet slip of most excellent statistics, issued by the 
New York Free Trade Club. It is written to meet 
the misleading half-truths of Mr. R. P. Porter’s let- 
ters to the New York 7Zriéune, collected during a 
tour abroad, whither he was sent for the express pur- 
pose of collecting statistics to uphold a preconceived 
doctrine. Mr. Schoenhof’s counter statistics are de- 
rived from a list of most excellent authorities, and 
cannot fail to do good work, if they can be widely 
enough read. An affixed list of the cheap publica- 
tions of the club, and a prefixed one of the treatises 
upon political economy published by the same firm, 
are of value. -Fussbudget’s Folks‘ is a particularly 
pretty little domestic story, intended for Sunday 
School libraries, though the religion in it is very un- 
aggressive. Its children are very real, and its de- 
fects of taste microscopic.——7%e Last of the Lus- 
combes,® also a Sunday School book, is an excellent 

1Whatand Why. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill. 
1884. 

2 Le Mariage de Gerard. Par André Theuriet, Pre- 
miére Edition Américaine. New York: William R. Jen- 
kins. 1884. 

8 Wages and Trade in Manufacturing Industries in 
America and Europe. By J. Schoenhof. Published for 
the New York Free Trade Club, by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1884. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

4 Fussbudget's Folks. By Anna F. Burnham, Boston: 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
1884. 

5The Last of the Luscombes. By Helen Pearson 
Barnard. Boston: Congregitional Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. 1884. 
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temperance story, calculated to exert a good moral 
influence over the boys who read it. F uanita® is 
a collection of little stories and essays by a young 
lady of Denver. They show unexpected ability ; 
with good literary drill, such as an unsparing older 
hand might give, as to minor matters of construc- 
tion, both syntactic and artistic, there seems no rea- 
son why the author should not attain creditable rank. 
At present they show the lack of such drill. They 
are not lacking in evidence of education ; but only of 
the special education of the really skillful writer. 

Wendell Phillips’ is a cheap edition of a small 
part of the public work of Mr, Phillips. They are 
in part what the orator said on the occasions named, 
and-in part what he is rather imperfectly reported to 
have said, with some ‘‘such verbal revision as the 
interval ” between the hours of delivery and of pub- 
lication in some daily or weekly paper allowed to 
Mr. Phillips. The volume contains some, but not 
all, of his best speeches and lectures. His finest and 
most celebrated lecture, ‘‘The Lost Arts,” is not 
here, and we greatly miss his last and probably his 
best utterance before a literary audience, his oration 
upon ‘* The Scholar in the Republic,’’ delivered be- 
fore the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, June 
joth, 1881. The volume does not seem in any way 
worthy the man who was one of the mast polished 
and remarkable orators of America. It bears the 
earmarks of the newspaper report in every speech 
and lecture, as if it were important to tell posterity 
where the speaker was greeted during the delivery 
with ‘‘ hisses” or ‘‘applause.” In our view, they 
are impertinent insertions, and add nothing to the 
pleasure of the reader or to the fair fame and proper 
estimate of the orator.——To make a record of so 
hurried a flitting around the world as A/r. Badllou’s* 
a work of great interest, or of great value, the author 
must possess in larger measure than in the present 
instance the power of sympathetic insight into the 
facts of nature and life. No sooner does Mr. Ballou 
begin to be interested in a people, than he is carried 
on to another by the terms of his contract made be- 
fore the start. His observation must be the most 
superficial, and the evidence he gives must be chiefly 
hearsay. Nevertheless, few people will read Due 
West without finding in it something before unknown, 
and much that is worth recalling of dimly remembered 
knowledge. This gain will be pleasantly made for 
the most part, and yet there are many places in the 
book where the reader shares with the traveler the 
fatigue of the journey. 

6 Juanita, and other Sketches. By Jennie L., Hopkins. 
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7 Wendell Phillips, his Orations, Speeches, Lectures, 
and Letters, with a Biographical Sketch. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, Publishers. 1884. 

8 Due West: or, Round the World in Ten Months. 
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Harbourne & Co. 





